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Britains Effort to Grow Fler Own Wheat 


BY (@APTAINA. F. G. RAIKES 


3] N every account the best exchange for 
the workless is an exchange of the 
green doors of the labor bureau for 
the green fields of Britain.” 

With these characteristically well- 

~4§} chosen words, David Lloyd George, 

ormer prime minister of Great Britain and now 

eader of the Liberal party in the British House of 

ommons, recently summed up the policy which his 

party had adopted for the control of the land in Great 
Britain. 

Many years ago British political parties decided 
hat the time had come to do something more than 
bewail the continued decline in the home production 
pf grains essential to the foodstuffs of. the nation. 
Just as the politicians drew examples from the agri- 
ulture of foreign nations some 30 years 
go, so Mr. Lloyd George informed his 
pudience in a recent speech that if Great 
Britain had as many men employed on the 
boil, in proportion to the population of 
he two countries, as there are in Den- 
mark, 750,000 more men would now be 
illing her land. If Germany was taken 
as a basis, there would be 1,000,000 more; 
if Holland, 1,750,000 more; and if Bel- 
gium, 2,000,000 more. 

Thirty-three years ago it was consid- 
ered that if there were more farms owned 
and worked by the occupier and his fam- 
ily, the situation in employment would not 
only be improved, but the production of 
grain would also be greater, as more soil 
would thereby be cultivated. An act of 
Parliament was accordingly passed to give 
effect to this view. 


T was not until 1907, however, : that 
anything came of the efforts of Par- 
liament to better British land conditions. 
The county councils—local committees 
formed to regulate the affairs of the com- 
munities—were authorized by an _ act 
passed in that year to acquire land compulsorily in 
order to allot it in the form of small holdings to the 
actual workers of the soil. The purchase price was 
to be covered by bond issues which the councils were 
to make. It was provided that the purchaser was to 
pay at least one fifth of the purchase price down, 
and the remainder in easy installments. The govern- 
ment agreed to meet half of any loss which the county 
councils might make in carrying out its instructions. 
By the act of 1907 some 190,000 acres were divided 
into small holdings among 13,400 actual cultivators. 
The government, however, was forced to make pay- 
ments to the county councils, and it cannot be said 
that the scheme was a financial success, nor did it 
solve Britain’s problem of food supplies. The latter 
fact was particularly brought home with the coming 
of the war with its attendant submarine campaign 
and the difficulty of obtaining sufficient grain for the 
country’s bread. The government then extended the 
small holding act so that no initial payment was re- 
quired; loans were made for the purchase of ma- 
chinery, fertilizers and seeds, the whole to be repaid in 
installments covering a period of 50 years; and, finally, 
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the government promised to shoulder the entire loss 
which the county councils might make under the new 
regulations. 

Although the act of 1907 was not a success, the 
later law must be termed a complete failure. It is 
estimated that it is costing the British government 
$4,000,000 annually, and it cannot be said that the 
agricultural population has increased appreciably. 
Under the new act the number of failures among small 
holders has been great, probably because they had had 
no former experience of farming, preference having 
been given to ex-service men in distributing the land. 

A committee which was appointed to survey the 
matter a year ago found that the small holder does 
not play an appreciably greater part in British agri- 
culture than he did 50 years ago, and, according to the 
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latest census figures, almost 75 per cent of those who 
earn their living on the land are the servants of 
others. Mr. Lloyd George has stated that the aggre- 
gate number of holdings created by the various small 
holding acts is only about 30,000, or 4 per cent of the 
number of actual workers on the land. 


j N spite of the apparent failure in Great Britain of 
the policy of turning over the land to the workers, 
it would seem that the new campaign which was 
recently begun by the Liberal party in that country 
is to have as its fundamental principle the giving 


of the land to the actual cultivator. “Every laborer 
should have half an acre as a right,’ Mr. Lloyd George 
said when he announced his party’s intentions a few 
months ago. It is, however, considered that the for- 
mer policy of buying the land outright from the land- 
holders and thereby necessitating the floating of a 
bond issue by the county councils has been largely 
contributory to the failure of former small holding 
schemes. It is now intended by the British Liberal 
party to urge that payments for this land should be 
made annually; that the landlord should be compen- 


sated for the real productive value of his interest. 
But it is insisted that the first two charges which are 
to be met from the land are a living wage for the 
farm laborer and an adequate return to a good cul- 
tivator. 

The landlord’s payment is, therefore, to be of 
minor importance in so far as the income derived 
from the land is concerned. It is not set forth by 
the politicians as to how they intend to give the 
landlord the compensation which, as stated above, 
they have promised, in case of the possibility of the 
first two claims on the income from the land absorb- 
ing the whole of the earnings. It would seem that a 
government subsidy would then be necessary, in which 
case the net result of the scheme could hardly be said 
to be an improvement on that of former ones. 

Not alone in Great Britain is there a 
™ 4 ~=tendency in agriculture to break away 
from the old system of agricultural tenure. 
In Denmark, Germany, France and Bel- 
gium the cultivation of the country has 
for many years been in the hands of the 
small holders. 


N Russia, under the Soviet administra- 

tion, this has most emphatically been 
the policy pursued in the distribution of 
the lands confiscated from the old aristo- 
crat landlords. In Roumania the end of 
the war brought about the downfall of 
the great landed proprietors, and their 
land was appropriated by the government 
and distributed among the peasants, so 
that today in Roumania the whole of the 
peasant population, with the exception of 
about 1,000,000, is in the possession of 
some tract of land, 

It is generally agreed in England that 
landlordism has broken down. Some al- 
lowance, however, must be made for the 
landlords, who are not altogether to blame 
for the absence of any progress in British 
farming. Taxation since the war, it is 
generally admitted, has proved a burden that even 
the most heroic and hardworking landlord finds too 
great to permit his expending any money on the up- 
keep of his land and buildings, and the homes of his 
tenant farmers. 

England’s farm buildings, although exceedingly pic- 
turesque, were inadequate even before the World War; 
her methods of agriculture were antiquated; the ad- 
vantages of machinery were not sufficiently recognized. 
Since the war it has been impossible for landlords to 
spend money on improving the situation. It is com- 
plained that the average landlord in England is merely 
a sleeping partner; that he takes no active interest in 
the cultivation of his land, and is therefore contented 
to let things fall into gradual disrepair. Whether this 
is true or not, the Liberal party contends that land- 
lordism has failed, and something must be set up in 
its place. 

The Liberals say that their scheme means that, 
instead of a tenant having to buy his farm, the state 
would guarantee a fair rent for the land to the owner, 
and that the ‘tenant would have security of tenure of 
the land during his life and the right to bequeath it 
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to his descendants, provided that the land had been 
satisfactorily cultivated during his period of tenure. 
The more enthusiastic of them contend that this, with 
the increased acreage which could be obtained by the 
drainage and cultivation of certain present waste 
lands, would make Great Britain independent of out- 
side food supplies. They further state that, with an 
average yield of 33 bus to the acre, English wheat 
should be able to compete very easily with that from 
foreign countries, on which heavy shipping rates have 
to be paid. 


HEREIN, it seems, lies the first great fallacy in 

their assumptions. Experts agree that, should the 
whole of the United Kingdom be converted into arable 
land, the products of its soil could not compete with 
those of: foreign countries. The cost of the various 
drainage and other schemes would preclude this. Nor 
is it probable that the soil could produce sufficient 
breadstuffs, dairy products and meat to feed the entire 
population, even were the whole area of Britain put 
to the plow, or turned into pasture land. 

The Liberals say that it is scandalous that more 
foodstuffs should now have to be imported than was 
the case before the war. It would seem that they 
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have overlooked the fact that Great Britain now has 
some 1,000,000 more mouths to feed than she had 
before the war, and, what is probably even more im- 
portant, they are being better fed. ‘The actual pro- 
duction of cereals in the United Kingdom in the past 
four years has been greater than in the period 1910-14, 
while the wheat crop in the period 1920-24 was greater 
than in any five-year period since 1895, according to 
a statement made by the minister of agriculture in 
the present British cabinet. 

While careful investigation shows that wheat bread 
is probably more the staff of life in Great Britain 
than in most other countries, the whole of the arable 
land is not devoted to the cultivation of wheat. It 
has long been recognized that in most years grass 
pays better than grain, and therefore the scenery of 
England has been greatly enhanced by the sowing 
of much plowed land to grass. Sheep and cattle, to 
the American visitor, seem to fill the majority of 
English fields, with the exception of those devoted to 
“stately mansions surrounded by ancient oak trees in 
the midst of noble parks.” 

But although mutton, beef, milk and butter are 
all needed by the population, the disadvantage of 
grass lands in England’s present situation is that only 
one fifth as many men can find employment on grass 
land as on that sown to grain. This leads to the 
apparent second fallacy in the assumption of the 
Liberal party, which claims that the whole of the 
present 1,250,000 unemployed could be given employ- 
ment if the soil of Great Britain were turned over to 
the small holder and cultivated to its fullest extent. 
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Last year, near the home of the writer, a farmer 
urgently needed help to get in his crops during one 
of the rare fine spells of that summer. He advertised 
at the local labor bureau, popularly supposed to be 
besieged by men in search of work; he did his utmost 
to save his crops, but he was unable to obtain the 
necessary labor. This is typical of the spirit which 
prevails toward agriculture in the British Isles; it is 
accountable to a large extent for the number of unem- 
ployed, since the manhood of England will not emi- 
grate to the colonies to the same extent as in the past, 
to take up farming. 

The rural population of England has admittedly 
decreased, principally because the sons of the old-time 
farm hands are no longer content to lead a monotonous 
life in a thatched roof cottage. The modern craving 
for excitement has caused them to move to the towns 
and wander about the streets looking for employment 
in industries which are already overcrowded and for 
which they have had no training. If those who are 
now unemployed are willing to become agricultural 
laborers, it would seem that plenty of opportunity 
exists for them in such countries as Canada and Aus- 
tralia. 

From the outside the Liberal party’s land policy, 


as outlined by Mr. Lloyd George, would appear very 
attractive. It is cleverly designed to please all classes. 
The landlords are to receive full compensation for 
their property without having to worry about collect- 
ing rents or making repairs. The farmers are to be 
given fixity of tenure, and have an ever providing 
landlord, in the shape of the state, to carry out repairs, 
to see that they get a fair price for their products 
and to assist them in every way. The laborer himself 
would be the best pleased, as he is to receive a living 
wage and “the right to half an acre.” 


HEN examined from the inside, however, the 
outlook is not so rosy. It would seem certain 
that the net result of the Liberal party’s policy could 
not differ greatly from that of former small holdings 
acts, the results of which have proved deplorable. 
Some form of government subsidy, even more generous 
than that now given, must be provided to remunerate 
the landlords. Such a subsidy would have to be met 
by the treasury and come from the pockets of tax- 
payers. This would mean a further burden on the 
shoulders of Great Britain’s industries, which are only 
just beginning to be able to lift their already crushing 
load. If more taxation is placed on Britain’s sources 
of wealth, her cotton manufacturers, her coal mines 
and her iron and steel trades, more factories will have 
to be closed down and more men thrown out of em- 
ployment. 
Even if it is admitted that landlordism has failed, 
and that some expedient is necessary to stop the decline 
in British agriculture, even if it is acknowledged that 
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schemes similar to that proposed by the Liberal party 
have apparently succeeded on the Continent, it would 
appear that the Liberal party has not discovered the 
formula which is to prove the panacea of British agri- 
culture. In no continentalrcountry where small hold- 
ings are the general rule is the laborer’s life a para- 
dise, and it is doubtful if the Englishman of the same 
class would adapt himself to it. 

To many it is a matter of amazement that, although 
the yield of Britain’s fields is good and her demand 
for wheat is great, the price which the farmer obtains 
for his crop does not give him a sufficient profit, 
whereas imported wheat may be sold in England at a 
price much greater than that which the foreign farmer 
received and yet show him a profit. This is chiefly 
explained by two factors, the first and probably the 
more important being that English bakers do not want 
flour made from English wheat, and therefore English 
millers are not willing to pay the same price for it 
as they will for imported wheats, the flour from which 
bakers do want. .The reason for this attitude on the 
bakers’ part is that English wheat is greatly lacking 
in gluten content, and unless it is blended with some 
other wheat, it makes a most unsatisfactory flour for 
their use. During the war, when much of Great 
Britain’s pasturage was plowed, a much 
larger wheat production was obtained, 
but it was found that it was with the 
greatest difficulty that bakers could be 
persuaded to use English flour so long 
as any other was available. 


T present, much of Great Britain’s 
wheat is used as feed for chickens 
and is not ground into flour. The con- 
sequence is that English wheat com- 
mands usually about 5s less per qr than 
imported wheat, which to no small ex- 
tent explains how a foreign farmer can 
sell his wheat at a profit in England. 

The second factor in explaining this 
apparent anomaly is that the English 
farmer’s tremendous overhead expenses 
make it almost impossible for him to 
compete with the foreigner. Forming 
the majority of these overhead expenses 
are the land taxes, which have become 
exorbitantly high by the introduction of 
such plans as are now proposed by the 
Liberal party, and the consequent sub- 
sidies which have been made by the gov- 
ernment and have rebounded onto the 
individual subsidized. 

Despite the fact that England can- 
not grow the wheat which makes the 
bread which her population likes, it has 
for many years been her endeavor to grow sufficient 
to feed her people. That she cannot produce her total 
food supplies—bread, meat, fruits and vegetables—is 
obvious. If she is dependent on foreign countries for 
some of her food, does it really matter for which par- 
ticular commodity she is dependent? It is an ac- 
cepted fact that Great Britain’s stock is the finest in 
the world. Just as her wheat is of poor bread making 
quality, so conversely her pedigreed cattle are well 
known all over the world, and continual demand for 
their export to foreign countries is received. This is 
due to the fact that the climate of Great Britain is 
more favorable to pasturage than to wheat lands, and 
it would seem that the wisest course for the country 
to follow would be to accept what Providence has 
given it and not try to grow wheat. During the war, 
when, as previously mentioned, miore wheat was grown, 
it was actually found necessary to import hay from 
Argentina and Canada. Although hay is food for 
animals which in time of stress may be slaughtered, 
whereas such drastic steps can hardly be taken with 
human beings who want bread, it must be remembered 
that hay is a great deal more bulky than wheat to 
transport, and it is very doubtful if any country can 
gain anything by growing wheat which does not make 
the flour it prefers and will probably be fed to animals, 
and thereby make it necessary to import hay. 

By far the greatest argument against the adoption 
of the Liberal party’s policy, however, lies in the 
probability that it would be at the expense of indus- 
tries which are more likely to contribute to the eco- 
nomic recovery of the country. 
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THE NEW “BULL” LEADERSHIP 

N the past fortnight the system of trading in grain 

futures has been given a test of its ability to 
withstand and distribute the shock of violent price 
influences more severe than any it has recently been 
called upon to bear by the evils of inordinate specu- 
lation. The present shock came from the very source 
which but recently, and quite properly, was most in- 
sistent upon changes in option trading machinery that 
would enable it more truly to reflect supply and de- 
mand conditions with less violent price reactions. 

In its final report on this year’s wheat crop, the 
United States Department of Agriculture elected to 
make basic changes in the method of computing acre- 
age so that, at the very time when production and 
domestic requirements were in closer adjustment than 
in many years, its estimate, of available wheat is actu- 
ally less than minimum domestic requirements. By a 
reduction of twenty-eight million bushels, the wheat 
crop was brought to a total of six hundred and sixty- 
nine million bushels, a figure but twenty-two million 
bushels more than the average domestic use in the 
past three years. With nearly sixty million bushels 
already exported, the revised figure indicates a statis- 
tical reduction of something like forty million bushels 
from last year’s carry-over of less than ninety millions. 

These figures are not here recited by way of “bull” 
argument, but solely to emphasize the major impor- 
tance of so great a reduction in production estimates 
at the precise time when there was such close relation- 
ship between supplies and requirements. It is, of 
course, idle to infer that the report was intentionally 
colored for the purpose of enhancing prices for eco- 
nomic advantage or political effect. It is not, how- 
ever, improper to question the sound judgment of 
selecting just this time to perform a major statistical 
operation so certain to react violently on prices. 

On the whole, the system of futures trading met 
the issue with credit to itself. A shock equal in force 
to a war alarm was reflected in an initial advance of 
less than ten cents per bushel; and the next day’s 
sensational report on winter wheat acreage developed 
yet further proof of the market’s elasticity and ability 
to absorb blows, even. when delivered by government 
authority. It is not. possible to imagine just what 
chaos would have existed in wheat markets as a whole 
had it not been for the stabilizing factor of distribu- 
tion and diffusion supplied by trading in futures. 

Fortunately, there can be no question about the 
responsibility for the past fortnight’s violent price 
movements. Not the established machinery for mar- 
keting grain crops, but the government which super- 
vises operation of the machinery, is wholly accountable. 
If there is merit in thus establishing a higher price for 
wheat, the credit belongs to the government. If, on 
the other hand, new fault is to be found because grain 
prices displayed unaccustomed violence, blame must be 
accepted by those in authority who developed a situa- 
tion bearing all the earmarks of a privately conducted 
bull campaign. 





SUPPORT THE PRESIDENT 

OSSIP from Washington indicates that little save 

the President’s “sound economic principles” stands 
in the way of legislation of the McNary-Haugen type 
at the present session of Congress. Due largely to 
the activities of bankers, who have overextended them- 
selves in farm loans, to farm organization leaders with 
somewhat vague memberships back of them and to 
newspapers eager to present news of greatest interest, 
the Middle West is credited with being aflame with 
desire for some sort of “export corporation” which will 
raise the price of farm products. 

The phrase “export corporation” is of compara- 
tively recent birth and it still exists as a mysterious 
something which, with the financial backing of a gov- 
ernment appropriation, will, by prestidigitation, inject 
a profit into whatever now has no profit in it. Inci- 
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dentally, it is to perform in the interest of farm land 
values much as labor boards have performed in the 
interest of inflated wage scales. It is not to be, as 
pictured by its exponents, an instrument for making 
two blades of grass grow where only one grew before 
so much as for making the one blade of grass bring 
the price of two, or of several. 

There is something extremely plausible in several 
of the bootstrap lifting devices proposed, so plausible 
indeed that not only are members of Congress, with 
an eye on votes in the district, drawn to them, but 
even higher government officials are tempted to their 
support. These latter do not like to go beyond “co- 
operative marketing” in their terminology. Yet, in 
their discussions, they display a tendency to cast a 
flirtatious eye in the direction of, at least, a govern- 
ment bureau to lend a helping hand, Evidence of this 
in the case of the terminal marketing company of last 
year has not lessened since the farmers themselves 
refused to do their part in financing that ambitious 
plan. 

The farmers, it may be accepted, always will refuse 
to share in the financing of any sort of scheme for 
farm aid, whether it be known as an “export corpora- 
tion” or by some other name. Plans to tax crops as 
a means of distributing the loss on exported surplus 
are stupid so far as they are sincere; and mostly they 
are not sincere, but merely the opening wedge in a 
scheme to place the burden of loss upon the Treasury. 
No matter in what guise they may be presented, every 
such proposal contemplates the suspension of the law 
of supply and demand for the benefit of a class, and 
they are all, therefore, either unsound or unfair. 

Regardless of all of this, the next several months 
at Washington will be filled with much clamor, some 
of it interesting, some dangerous, and some merely 
silly, for the government to step in and make com- 
modities sell for more than they are worth. All of 
the forces of political buncombe will be enlisted in the 
cause. Opposed will be chiefly the firm stand of 
President Coolidge, and his stand will in all proba- 
bility need to be very firm. He is entitled to and 
very likely may have serious need of the support and 
backing of all of the forces of conservatism and com- 
mon sense. We are not, to be sure, in any immediate 
peril of being commercially communized and sovietized. 
We are, however, in danger of experimenting with a 
jazz band as an aid to prosperity; and players on 
saxophones have to be settled with just as, in times of 
more sedate dance measures, somebody had to pay 
the piper. 


THE POPULAR GOAT 

N an article in the December issue of Printers’ Ink 

Monthly, the author quotes a Chicago manufacturer 
as follows: 

The situation is that any number of pro- 
ducers sell a large part of their output, perhaps 
half of it, at cost or about cost. This goes to 
the big buyers—the firms with ready money that 
can handle large quantities of merchandise in 
off seasons. For a profit the producer has to 
turn to the retailer who buys in smaller quan- 
tities. He has to charge a price that places the 
retailer under a crushing handicap when it comes 
to competing with the chains and the mail order 
houses. The manufacturer would prefer not to 
do this. Naturally, he would rather have a 
reasonable profit on all the things he sells. But 
he cannot change the condition. He is more or 
less a creature of circumstances, 

Millers, with the recent development of large bakery 
units and chain stores, have been loud in bewailing the 
growing importance of concentrated buying. Those 
most generously endowed with the gift of pessimism 
have not hesitated to see in the present situation the 
utter doom of milling unless a way be found to con- 
front buying power with a single selling unit, pre- 
sumably for a duel to the death. 

Yet here is a manufacturer in quite another line 
who declares that any number of the country’s pro- 
ducers sell perhaps as much as half their output at 
cost or about cost because they cannot help themselves. 
Mail order houses, chains and the larger department 
stores, with the advantages of large purchasing power 
and cash payment, virtually make their own prices. 
In instances they even require that the manufacturer 
carry stock for them. Mail order houses have recently 
developed a system of “drop shipments,’ whereby the 
manufacturer carries stock for account and ships direct 
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to the mail order customer, the latter securing the 
article at a price less than the manufacturer quotes 
to his own jobber. 

This particular ox belongs to some one else, and 
millers are not concerned with it. The point is that 
the element of concentrated buying, so forcibly decried 
by millers, is not only present in every other industry 
but is much more highly developed than it is in the 
flour trade. So far, not more than ten per cent of 
the total flour business of the country is in the hands 
of buyers sufficiently large to enable them to influence 
flour prices to a basis of cost or less. 

The other ninety per cent buy at a low conversion 
cost only because of low morale among millers. It is 
not, therefore, concentrated buying but absence of 
group courage which creates ebb tides in milling. Buy- 
ing power is less a factor than it is in other industries; 
it is merely the most convenient and, for the moment, 
most popular, goat. 





THESE ILLS ARE ALWAYS WITH US 

NE of these days, when time waits and the tide 

is right, when there is lack of incident for com- 
ment and the pen is reluctant, The Northwestern Miller 
means to play a very great joke on its flour milling 
readers. 

For a single issue, it plans to print on this page, 
without explanation as to its origin, comment from 
its own columns of twenty, twenty-five or thirty years 
ago. For the purpose, it will select articles devoted to 
commiserating with millers on the sadness of their lot 
and emphasizing the many trials and difficulties which 
beset their paths. 

One, at least, will dwell upon the destructive ef- 
fects of lack of knowledge of the actual cost of pro- 
ducing a barrel of flour and the great good which 
could be accomplished if all of the factors of cost 
were properly recognized and taken into account. 
Another will point out the evils arising from attempts 
to run mills on full time when the actual demand for 
flour can be supplied by a lesser degree of activity. 
A third article from the files of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago will be of statistical character and will show 
how the excess milling capacity is resulting in “the 
survival of the fittest,” with the big ones eating up 
the little ones so that before long there will be few, 
if any, survivors from the cannibalistic orgy. 

Obviously, comment on these three subjects will 
have to be restricted to the minimum to afford space 
for reproducing old-time protest against the activities 
of exponents of whole wheat bread, who, unless some- 
thing is done about them, assuredly will put all of 
the millers of white flour out of business. The very 
patent ills of the export trade will require some atten- 
tion, particularly since reduced exports must inevitably 
lead to further ruinous price cutting in domestic mar- 
kets and the ultimate bankruptcy of a large percentage 
of existing milling enterprises. 

It may not be possible to find in the old files a 
suitable condemnation of the evils of concentrated 
buying, but its place may properly be taken by an 
article vigorously commenting on the disaster certain 
to follow the increasing practice of long-term sales. 
Respects will be paid to the growing dangers of ex- 
cessive speculation in wheat, to the lack of effective 
organization among millers and to the disaster impend- 
ing because unrestricted competition is so surely dis- 
placing the spirit of confidence among millers. Finally 
some dyspeptic subscriber will be quoted in a letter 
pointing out that the safety of milling investment de- 
pends upon taking immediate steps to bring about 
consolidation of milling units, so that if anything sur- 
vives the battle it will be big enough to amount to 
something. 

All of this will be reprinted just as it appeared 
in the days of long ago when the same disasters threat- 
ened milling that threaten it today. Through all the 
intervening years they have continued to threaten, 
storm clouds filled with portents and lightning and 
very great rumblings of disaster. Some of them have 
broken from time to time, most of them have blown 
over. Milling has survived alike those which tried it 
and those which merely threatened it. 

Today it is as sound and as sturdy as ever, as well 
able to bear up under the strain of its forebodings. It 
has, however, come so to love the company of its own 
Eliphazes and Bildads and Zophars that it takes com- 
fort even in its own miseries. 











The following table shows the flour output 


at principal milling centers, together with 
figures covering a group of representative 
interior mills in each district, in barrels, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


NORTHWEST— Jan. 3 
Jan. 2 Dec. 26 1925 


Jan. 5 
1924 


Minneapolis ...212,812 181,384 212,987 242,970 
St. Paul ...... 10,394 56,620 6,405 10,217 
Duluth-Superior 8,320 17,525 12,480 13,360 


390 196,133 





Outside mills*.. 135,302 167,847 192 





.. 866,828 362,276 424,262 462,680 





























Totals 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ...108,402 85,086 116,058 76,600 
Wichita ...... 24,174 20,900 30,202 32,889 
RE Ts 64's 6e'0: 22,924 25,288 27,386 16,194 
St. Joseph . 30,374 33,253 33,827 22,956 
Omaha ....... 14,725 19,286 20,063 19,798 
Outside millst.. 165,366 162,692 194,122 178,867 
Totals ....365,965 346,505 421,658 347,304 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Ot. Be ccccte cvcecec 24,000 19,000 31,100 
Outsidet e, »éeas 33,300 35,400 35,900 
WE 65.64.0008 21,900 22,700 29,600 22,900 
Outside 18,820 32,830 38,085 21,250 
Indianapolis e- bhee® 66055% 10,548 17,877 
Southeast ..... 62,471 116,538 87,026 75,381 
Totals ....103,191 229,368 219,659 194,408 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Vortland ...... 28,330 21,868 42,125 52,181 
Seattle ....... 21,461 22,515 16,591 39,317 
Tacoma ....... 24,472 24,209 12,923 39,760 
Totals . 74,263 68,592 71,639 131,258 
PE cd e005 120,697 133,378 159,500 101,805 
Chicago ....... 21,000 25,000 35,000 35,000 
Milwaukee .... ..... 9,150 56,500 3,500 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to” possible output when op- 
erating 24 hours daily on six days per week: 


NORTHWEST— Jan.3 Jan. 5 





Jan. 2 Dec. 26 1925 1924 
Minneapolis ...... 41 35 38 43 
ee BE. ceccccces 47 26 29 41 
Duluth-Superior .. 22 20 34 36° 
Outside mills* ... 45 42 48 48 
Average ..... 41 37 42 45 
SOUTHWEST— 
Kansas City ..... 71 56 78 50 
Wiehite oc cccccece 38 34 46 50 
GRTIBR “oc ccwcecece 50 56 59 40 
St. Joseph ....... 64 70 71 48 
GHRBRR ccsccccces 53 70 73 79 
Outside millst ... 45 44 52 54 
Average ..... 52 49 60 54 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN— 
Bt. Leowls .ncccecee ee 37 31 49 
Outsidet ....... ee 38 41 41 
DED. wivccceccee 45 47 2 50 
Outsidef ....... 43 52 65 50 
Indianapolis S es oe 53 39 
Southeast ......™. 54 67 61 38 
Average ..... 27 53 50 45 
PACIFIC COAST— 
Portland ..ccccses 456 35 67 84 
MOREEIO ccccccccecs 41 43 31 74 
Tacoma ......+++. 438 42 23 70 
Average ..... 43 40 42 76 
ee 61 56 67 61 
GHOOS “‘occcwcces 52 63 88 88 
Milwaukee ....... 76 45 29 


*Minnesota, Dakota, Iowa and Montana 
mills outside of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Duluth-Superior, 

tSouthwestern 
named. 

tMills outside of St. Louis, but controlled 
in that city. 

{Central states mills outside of Toledo. 


mills outside of centers 





DULUTH GRAIN RECEIPTS DECLINE 

DututH, Minn.—The total receipts of 
grain at Duluth-Superior during 1925 
were 138,792,694 bus. This fell far short 
of the record breaking year 1924, when 
receipts were 199,403,785 bus, but next 
to that was the largest year in the his- 
tory of the market. Of domestic wheat 
there were received 73,874,921 bus, and 
of Canadian 1,538,736, a total of 75,410,- 
657 bus, against 100,618,416 last year. 
Shipments of all grains were 136,390,160 
bus, against 183,419,626 last year. 
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(Grain Euures BLARKETS| 





Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bushel: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
The following review of the flour trade, together with summaries of a isex mano own 
the millfeed and flaxseed markets, is broadcast each Wednesday at 6:30 ee ae 186% 179% 175% 170% 
p.m. (central standard time) from the Gold Medal station WCCO, Min- p80 May ia, SEO May July 
neapolis-St. Paul (wave length 416.4 meters). Beeviees ad 2 Holiday 
Se yetes 56% 174 169 
Domestic Demand.—The close of the year brought unusual dullness to Beseees 79 154% ini 167% 
the flour trade. Conditions at the holiday period and during the weeks just ae P mee ow oan oa 
prior to the taking of inventories are ordinarily bad enough, but flour business  peree 180 171% 185% 179% 
suffers this season from the additional handicap of an Re = yale ‘a jae 
unsettled wheat market. Buyers naturally cling to their } annaen Holiday 
settled policy of taking new supplies only as needed,  {°°*'**: aay 
feeling that their interests will th G0 Ben A by waiting con itis 146% 9” a8 
until the present situation in the wheat market has run Winnipeg Duluth durum 
its course. Millers, under these circumstances, are not a PR ryy ie" % 149 % 152% 
pressing for large commitments, their advice to cus- GBs cae 158% 162 151 150% 
tomers usually being to confine purchases for the present Jan May a, eT July 





to absolute requirements. 





Their feeling is that there is 








a good undertone to the market, and that a satisfactory volume of business iss 
could be done at the moment if confidence in the wheat market could be ° 
restored. Stocks are known to be low in most quarters, and very little more KE cit 
than hand-to-mouth buying has been done for two months or more. In some ‘ May 
sections flour booked early in the crop year has all been ordered out, and mill + 
bookings in most centers have been largely depleted. These factors lead July 
millers to look for more pleasing conditions of trade within the next few weeks. 

Export Business—Trade with foreign countries is exceedingly dull, and 86% 
millers are not hopeful of much improvement on this crop year. Europe 86 
is naturally timid over the present higher market. 

Production.—Mill activity of the past two weeks has been at the lowest Minneapolis 
point recorded on the present crop year. Marked increase in output is looked m4 
for after the first few weeks of this year. 41% 

Prices.—Flour quotations on mill lists show an increase of about 10c bbl July 
over those of a week ago. 

Wheat.—The Argentine situation still unsettles the wheat market, which : 
has had another erratic week. There was a net decline of about 8c in the 
Minneapolis December option in the seven-day period ending Jan. 5. 

Millfeed.—Colder weather and the upturn in wheat have contributed toa « Dec oe, ie 
firmer market on millfeeds, but business is dull and mill prices practically ret? % lee OK fi 
unchanged, except in the Southwest, where 50c ton has been added to last Jan May July May July 
week’s quotations on bran. Middlings are stronger, after a long period of pre thars mulaer 
neglect. Ri adsebe 113% 111% a. 

‘ Wiinsgne 112% 109% Seen 
FLAXSEED 
European Markets by Cable ‘niece mnie 

Lonpon, Ene., Jan. 5.—(Special Cable)—Business is practically at a May Dec. May 
standstill, even at resellers’ prices, although they are shillings below the mills’ on =s asset 
offers. Canadian top patents are quoted at 51@52s ($8.66@8.83 bbl), and May Jan. May 
exports at 49s ($8.32 bbl). There are no offers of Kansas or Minnesota flours. Holiday 
American low grade is quoted at 30s 6d ($5.18 bbl), Argentine 25s 6d ($4.33 206 F eames, OM 258 
bbl), Australians 44s ($7.47 bbl), and home milled straight run is equal to 258% 249% 255 
45s 6d ($7.72 bbl), c.i.f. —- 

Amsterdam.—Demand is very restricted. Owing to Canadian offers being Liverpool Wheat 
more in line, some business is expected shortly. Mills offer Kansas top patents Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
at $10.20@10.80 per 100 kilos ($9.09@9.62 bbl), straights at $9.40@9.80 per 200. tbe: 

($8.37@8.73 bbl), Canadian exports at $8.80@9.30 ($7.84@8.28 bbl), and home iy <All NES be ee A 
milled, delivered, at $8.80 ($7.84 bbl). SE ME in oak saeaeee-ba 12s 8%d 12s 3%a 
Hamburg.—There is no demand for imported flour, either in Germany or Teel Ei veseserevscerees Holiday 
Czechoslovakia. Mills offer Canadian exports at $9.80@10 per 100 kilos ($8.73 SE Rinehenrenae tw 4 64a 
@8.91 bbl) and English Manitobas at 38s 9d4@39s 5d ($8.31@8.51 bbl). Wee © xv nnaksan saves se 12s 9%d 128s 5%d 


Copenhagen.—Demand is only for immediate wants. 


ing lower prices. 


bbl). 


L. F. Brozrxman. 





WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 


Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 


Commerce, in bushels: 


Buyers are expect- 
Canadian exports are offered at $10.40 per 100 kilos ($9.27 








BUFFALO GROCERS MERGE 


Burrato, N. Y.—A $1,000,000 merger 


of three of Buffalo’s largest wholesale 


grocery companies has been announced 
by C. M. F. Peterson, treasurer of the 


new firm. 


The organization, which will 
be known as the Granger Co., Inc., is the 
result of a combination of Cumpson- 
Doelman & Co., Granger & Co., and the 








Owing to poor transportation facilities 
and to unequal crop results, the price ob- 
tained for wheat in different parts of 
Russia varies enormously. At one time 
recently the highest price quoted was 


-—————Week ending , + July 1 to—————, 
Wheat to— Dec. 26,25 Dec. 27,24 Dec. 19,25 ‘Dec. 26,'25 Dec. 27, 24 
ee. boas 64,000 602,000 22,000 1,179,000 12,681,000 - 
United Kingdom 64,000 482,000 134,000 6,710,000 31,246,000 Peterson-Weter Co. 
Other Europe ...... 40,000 221.000 90,000 10,591,000 44°137.000 
Gamma 5, fkaaxc). .sutaae <> Glee ee 11,111,000 47,836,000 
Other countries .... 18,000 509,000 94,000 4,677,000 7,164,000 
MAéeah. Sxaxebads *186,000 1,814,000 340,000 $4,168,000 143,064,000 
Pe esa ae ie i 157,000 292,000 171,000 21,792,000 ‘15,218,000 
"Ae aE 747,000 145,000 396,000 6,607,000 3,720,000 
ee ee Tee 34,000 52,000 302,000 21,652,000 3,982,000 
Ae ial, Nie 17,000 54,000 29,000 6,095,000 27,808,000 


*Including via Pacific ports, 12,000 bus. 


was 73c. 


equivalent to $1.54 bu, while the lowest 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Jan. 5. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 

quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. \ 
Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston 1 

Spring first patent .......... $9.25@10.05  $9.90@10.05 -++@....  $9.00@ 9.50 $10.40@10.50  $9.75@10.10  $9.75@10.00 $10.00@ 10.75 $11.00@11.25 $9.75@ 10.15 $10.28 @ 10.75 
Spring standard patent ..... 8.95@ 9.65 9.60@ 9.75 es err 8.90@ 9.20 10. 20@10.40 9.25@ 9.75 9.25@ 9.50 9.35@ 9.90 9.85 @11.05 9.40@ 9.75 ° ° ‘ 
Spring first clear ........... 7.95@ 8.40 7.30@ 7.80 ....@.... 7.50@ 7.75 8.10@ 820 800@ 850 ....@.... 8.00@ 850 850@ 9.00 ....@..-.  @.., 
Hard winter short patent .... 9.05@ 9.75 a 9.10@ 9.80 8.75@ 9.25 10.20@10.40 9.75 @10.00 9.65@ 9.90 9.75 @ 10.25 9.40@10.50 60 ‘ , 
Hard winter straight ........ 8.65@ 9.35 ee Pe 8.25@ 8.85 8.00@ 8.50 10.00@10.20 9.15@ 9.70 9.15@ 9.40 9.35@ 9.90 Wen yy 2109 380 —e 
Hard winter first clear ...... 7.15@ 7.75 SeweQocee 7.10@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.30 ee ee owt se MDecas coco Queen ers Pree coco @occe Sa tEck <e ead TS 
Soft winter short patent..... 9.15@ 9.86 ve@henes os weeasan 9.00@ 9.60 10. 30@10.40 110 @.nne 8.85@ 9.60 vec oD cose 9.40@10.35 9.30@ 9.60 
Soft winter straight ........ 8.75@ 9.15 eo ae «00 see 8.50@ 9.00 10.15@10.25 8.40@ 8.75 *8.10@ 8.35 *8.50@ 9.00 Het 4 on e+> 4 ae 1s cogtets 
Soft winter first clear ....... 7.40@ 7.90 eer aot etnens 7.20@ 7.60 .0 odneees v0ex Gena’ cece Decee Coceewss 7.35@ 8.25 ove @.... 7.75@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white ........++-- 5.95@ 6.30 6.45@ 6.55 secabane er Pri 6.60@ 6.70 6.40@ 6.75 6.30@ 6.55 6.40@ 6.75 6.95@ 7.20 eee @. @. 
ih CN OE cc cn cckkccens 4.70@ 5.15 4.60@ 4.70 ....@.... a oe 5.60@ 5.80 os cekeas 5.05@ 5.30 5.90@ 6.25 6.10@ 5.20 -@. e. 
- Pigs Seattle San Francisco Standard patent— _ Seattle San Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg Toronin **winnipe 
Family patent...$....@ $....@ 9.70 Kansas ...... oes @... $10.00@10.25 Spring top patent....$....@9.30 $....@9.25 Spring first clear ..... ae o we 
Straight ........ +e @ 7.90@ 8.40 Dakota ...... oo @. 10.10 @10.30 Ontario 90% patents. 6.70@6.75 ....@.... Spring exports ....... Tn OG.... =b.asese 
Cut-off ........- coos @ eee sooo @ see Montana ..... -@.. 9.75 @10.00 Spring second patent ....@.... ....@8.65 Ontario exports ...... Wen Ge 24: ~-,"Seaw’ 


*Inclu des near-by straights. 





Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 


**In jutes, Fort William basis. 
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January 6, 1926 


GOOD ARGENTINE — 
YIELDS REPORTED 


Yield, Causing Estimate of Surplus for 
Export to Be Raised 


Buenos’ Amgs, Arcentina, Jan. 5.— 
(Special Cable)—In the southern and 
western parts of the province of Buenos 
Aires and in the pampa, reaping is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily. In some districts, 
threshing has commenced and the reports 
as to yields are very favorable. The flax- 
seed yield is generally reported to be ex- 
cellent. The corn crop is very forward, 
and promises an excellent yield. 

The amount of wheat available for ex- 
port, including that carried over from the 
previous crop, is still estimated at 156,- 
000,000 bus, but owing to the excellent 
yield of flaxseed which is being reported, 
the estimate of its export surplus is raised 
from 66,810,000 bus to 78,600,000. 


Favorable Harvest Weather in Argentina 
Reports of favorable climatic condi- 
tions prevailing in the southern portion of 
Argentina where the harvest is in full 
swing continue to come from Broom- 
hall’s agent. From the same source the 
prediction is made that the yield will be 
fairly satisfactory. The weather forecast 
for the harvest area is fair and warmer. 
Private cables last week continued to re- 
fer to severe damage to the wheat crop, 
one recent bulletin setting the exportable 
surplus figure as low as 75,000,000 bus. 

There is belief in some quarters that 
the new crop offerings are light and their 
quality poor. Broomhall reported an in- 
crease in offerings on Jan. 5. Some fac- 
tors in the trade continue to look for 
bullish revisions of the total crop of Ar- 
gentina. At noon, on Jan. 5, the Buenos 
Aires market had dropped 3c under the 
previous day’s close. 

Flax crop reports are still bearish. 
Private cables which are skeptical of 
wheat are inclined to maintain a favor- 
able outlook for the flax harvest, which 
is now well under way. It is. believed 
that the crop is the largest ever raised. 





ITALIAN WHEAT EXPORTS BANNED 
Wasurneoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—(Special 
Telegram)—The prohibition of the ex- 
port of wheat from Italy has been ex- 
tended for six months from Jan. 1, 1926, 
according to a cablegram received by 
the Department of Commerce from the 
United States commercial attaché at 
Rome. This prohibition, which original- 
ly was to have expired on Dec. 31, 1924, 
had been extended to Dec. 31, 1925. 
Georce E. AKeErson. 





TEXAS BREAD CO. ENLARGED 
Houston, Texas.—The Texas Bread 
Co. has completed the installation of new 
equipment at a cost of $15,000 at Hous- 
ton. The plant now has a capacity of 


8,000 loaves an hour. Harry Flynn, su- 
perintendent of production, said that the 
company’s business increased so heavily 
in 1925 that it was necessary to discard 
some nearly new equipment in order to 
enlarge the capacity. During a few 
months of the year the plant was oper- 
ated 22 hours a day. Mr. Flynn believes 
that the rapid development of southern 
Texas will cause an increase of the com- 
pany’s business in 1926 equal to or better 
than that of 1925. 


L. A. FULLER TO HEAD 
KANSAS CITY EXCHANGE 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Jan. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—L. A. Fuller, president of 
the Fuller Grain Co., was today elected 
to the presidency of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade for one year, succeeding 








L. A. Fuller, Elected President of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade 


Harry C. Gamage, of the Moore-Seaver 
Grain Co. C. M. Hardenbergh, manager 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
was elected first vice president. Both 
men were unopposed, F. C. Blodgett, 
manager of the Nye-Jenks Grain Co., de- 
feated F. L. Ferguson for the second 
vice presidency. 

It is the first time in the history of the 
exchange that all the three interests in 
the grain business—elevator, milling and 
commission—will be represented in the 
three executive offices of the board simul- 
taneously. Mr. Fuller has been in the 
grain business here for 30 years. He is 56 
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years of age. In today’s election he re- 
ceived 182 of the possible 217 votes. 

The following were elected directors 
for a term of two years: J. K. Christoph- 
er, H. A. Fowler, R. A. Jeanneret, H. F. 
Spencer, R. H. Sturtevant and J. A. 
Theis. The new arbitration committee 
will be composed of S. B. Gregg, Joseph 
Geisel, W. G. Hoover, K. G. Irons, and 
W. H. Marshall. 

Harvey E. Yanrtis. 





RUSSIAN FLOUR PURCHASE RUMORED 

Minneapouis, Minn.—It was persist- 
ently rumored here on Jan. 5 that the 
Russian government had placed an order 
with the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, for 200,000 bbls flour. Upon 
making inquiry in Canada as to the truth 
of this rumor, it was ascertained that, 
although the report was also being spread 
on the Toronto market, it was not pos- 
sible to obtain any definite information 
regarding this sale. 





WEATHER AFFECTS RYE 
AND WHEAT ACREAGE 


On account of unfavorable weather for 
plowing and seeding, farmers have been 
unable to sow as much wheat and rye as 
they intended. It is now estimated that 
39,540,000 acres winter wheat have been 
seeded, a decrease of 416,000 acres, or 1 
per cent, from the area seeded last fall. 
Increased planted acreage, however, is re- 
ported for the Atlantic states, from 
New Jersey to Georgia, and for Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and a few of the less impor- 
tant states. 

The condition of the winter wheat crop, 
82.7 per cent of normal on Dec. 1, is low- 
er than the 10-year average of 84.9 per 
cent. Weather conditions also have af- 
fected the planted acreage of rye, and 
this is estimated to be 3,426,000 acres, or 
83.8 per cent of that of 1925. The condi- 
tion of the crop on Dec. 1 was 83.8 per 
cent of a normal, or 4.9 below the 10-year 
average. 

Owing to the unusually wet fall in 
Canada, less fall plowing has been done 
than last year. The wet weather, how- 
ever, has provided an abundance of sub- 
soil moisture which should be favorable 
for next year’s crop. 

The condition of European winter 
grains is generally favorable. Increases 
in acreage are indicated in France, Italy 
and Bulgaria. The official crop report of 
Germany for December showed the con- 
dition of both wheat and rye to be above 
average. The condition of cereal crops in 
Russia on Nov. 20 was also above average. 
The official Polish crop report gives the 
condition of wheat, rye and barley as 
above average. Growth in Italy and Bul- 
garia is fairly good. 

Private reports indicate a decrease in 
the Indian wheat acreage, due to insuf- 
ficient rainfall. The north African crop 
outlook is generally favorable, and an in- 
creased area is indicated. 





FIRST FARM RELIEF 
BILL IS INTRODUCED 


Lester J. Dickinson of Iowa Makes First 
Farm Bloc Move with Crop Surplus 
Marketing Proposal 


Wasuineton, D. C.—Lester J. Dickin- 
son, representative from Iowa, intro- 
duced the first of a series of contem- 
plated farm relief bills into the house 
on Jan. 4. The bill, which, it is claimed, 
offers a solution of the crop surplus 
marketing problem, is said to represent 
the consensus of opinion of farm lead- 
ers, particularly in Iowa. Under the 
terms of the measure it is proposed that 
the government should control the farm 
production surplus; that a federal farm 
board, supplemented by an advisory 
body, should be created in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; and that provisions 
should be made for a revolving fund to 
insure farmers against financial losses. 

Mr. Dickinson, the author of the meas- 
ure, claims that the bill, in addition to 
embodying the views of farmers, suc- 
cessfully meets the objections that the 
enactment of such a form of legislation 
would put the government in business, 
tend to establish a system of price fix- 
ing, necessitate government subsidy, and 
prove economically unsound. The bil! is 
likened to the tariff protection afforded 
to industries. In explaining the pro- 
posed legislation, Mr. Dickinson said 
that the effect of the world prices upon 
the entire crop could be destroyed by 
removing ‘from the market the exportable 
surplus. It would be within the power 
of the federal farm board to declare 
when an exportable surplus exists or is 
imminent. Upon such a declaration be- 
ing made, it would remain for the co- 
operative associations or farm organi- 
zations to determine for themselves 
whether or not they chose to operate 
under the proposed law. 


PRODUCERS WOULD AID SCHEME 


According to its proponent, the meas- 
ure would empower the proposed federal 
farm board to enter into agreements 
with co-operative organizations under 
which the associations would buy prod- 
ucts at the domestic prices and sell them 
at the world markets’ quotation. Reim- 
bursement for any losses sustained would 
be paid from funds obtained by collec- 
tion of an equalization fee from the pro- 
ducers. Remaining balances would be 
returned to the producers. 

The measure provides that the advis- 
ory council suggested be composed of 
members elected by bona fide agricul- 
tural organizations and _ co-operative 
bodies throughout the country. The 
board itself would consist of six mem- 
bers appointed by the President from a 
list of 18 nominees submitted to him by 
the advisory council. 

Grorce E. Axenrson. 
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CONTINENTAL TO APPEAR BEFORE 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 





Baking Corporation Ordered to Go Before Commission on a Charge of 
Violation of the Clayton Act—Company States 
Alleged Offense Is Impossible 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Jan. 4.—(Special Telegram)—The Federal Trade 
Commission has now before it a new complaint charging violation of the 
Clayton Act by the Continental Baking Corporation, in acquiring control of 


more than a score of smaller bakeries throughout the country. 


The complaint 


alleges that the consolidation tends to lessen competition, to restrain com- 


merce, and to create a monopoly in bakery products. 


The corporation is 


ordered to appear before the commission on Feb. 8. 
The company’s answer declared it “has no monopoly in any product in 
which it deals, nor can any one obtain such a monopoly in any community in 


the United States. 


“It is physically impossible,” it said, “for any concern to acquire or obtain 
such a monopoly, because the business is related to products that are made 
from materials available in adequate quantities at reasonable prices to thou- 
sands of going business concerns and to millions of homes in which various 
people are capable of producing such products in case of necessity.” 


Georce E, AKerson. 








JARDINE WILL DISCUSS 
CROP SURPLUS PROBLEM 


Editors representing the standard 
farm paper group will confer with Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, on Jan. 12. The discussion at the 
conference will concern various farm 
problems and their relation to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Special em- 
phasis will be given to the crop surplus 
question. Since the editors of this group 
had previously arranged to hold a spe- 
cial meeting in Washington on Jan, 11, 
Dr. Jardine was anxious to take this 
opportunity to confer with them. Plans 
are under way to arrange for a confer- 
ence with editors of other agricultural 
journals at a later date. 

Dr. Jardine will hold a series of con- 
ferences with farm leaders during Janu- 
ary to obtain advice on the agricultural 
surplus problem. Invitations have been 
issued to Frank O. Lowden, former gov- 
ernor of Illinois, Samuel Thompson, 
president of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and Aaron Sapiro, attorney 
for several co-operative marketing socie- 
ties, to come to Washington, Jan. 14. 
Dr. Jardine has also planned to discuss 
the problem at the meeting of the fourth 
national co-operative marketing confer- 
ence to be held in Washington, Jan. 
12-15. 





FIRE DESTROYS TENNESSEE 
MILL BUILT 120 YEARS AGO 
Nasnvittz, Tenn.—Fire recently de- 
stroyed the Fountain Creek Mills, situat- 
ed a short distance south of Columbia, 
Tenn., causing damage estimated at $20,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. The 
mills were among the oldest in Tennessee, 
having been established in 1806. Wheat 
and corn were ground. The plant had 
changed hands several times recently. 
When destroyed it was the property of 
Beverly Jennette, F. M. Landers and 
J. O. Cheek, Jr. 





MISSOURI WHEAT ACREAGE 
SMALLEST IN 27 YEARS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The 1925 Missouri 
seeding for winter wheat is 1,261,000 
acres, compared to 1,752,000 planted in 
1924. This is the smallest acreage sown 
during the last 27 years, according to 
the official state report. The condition is 
the lowest in 50 years, being 63 per cent. 
The long continued rains from the mid- 
dle of September into November pre- 
vented seeding of intended acreage, and 
is responsible for the loss. 





DIESEL ENGINE BEING INSTALLED 

Great Faris, Mont.—A new six-cylin- 
der Diesel engine is being installed in the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill at Sid- 
ney, at an approximate cost of $35,000. 
Its erection is expected to halve the cost 
of fuel expenditure. The engine will use 
crude oil, and is capable of developing 
630 horsepower. 





SAYS BUFFALO ROUTE 
AIDS CANADIAN FARMER 


Burrato, N. Y.—With the closing of 
navigation there is considerable discus- 
sion here over the movement of Canadian 
grain through United States ports, par- 
ticularly Buffalo. Nisbet Grammer, 
president of the Eastern Grain, Mill & 
Elevator Co., had the following to say 
on the subject: 

“There is a great deal of controversy 
these days over the ‘golden flow of grain’ 
being diverted from Canadian ports. 
Some people don’t seem to get all the 
angles of it. Montreal, of course, is the 
greatest export grain port of the North 
American continent. Last season’s ocean 
shipments of this commodity amounted 
to more than 145,000,000 bus. But due 
to Montreal’s location, her port is blocked 
by ice after Dec. 1. 

“There is a limit, therefore, to the vol- 
ume that can be handled during the ship- 
ping season there. Since Nov. 15 or, in 
other words, since it no longer was pos- 
sible to ship grain in volume to Montreal 
for transfer and export, Buffalo has re- 
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ceived 80,000,000 bus, largely from Can- 
ada. From here this can gradually be 
distributed by rail to various seaboard 
shipping points during the winter. 

“Considering this condition, together 
with the fact that Montreal’s tonnage in 
grain exceeds all other American ports 
combined, it seems to me that all this agi- 
tation over the matter across the border 
is undeserved, and even short-sighted, 
for, through Buffalo’s outlet, the Cana- 
dian farmer is directly benefited by a 
continuous market for additional volume. 
I would like to get this idea across, and 
perhaps it will give a different slant on 
the subject all around.” 


GREAT NORTHERN MILL 
IS AGAIN RUNNING 


Mrinneapouis, Minn.— W. E. Coles, 
head of the Great Northern Flour Mfg. 
Co., St. Cloud, Minn., announces that the 
mill is again in operation. The plant has 
been entirely overhauled, and some new 
equipment has been installed. Tempo- 
rarily, the mill has a daily capacity of 
600 bbls spring wheat flour. The new 
company has regained possession of the 
old George Tileston brand, Best-of-All. 

Associated with Mr. Coles in the com- 
pany is his brother-in-law, W. A. Moore. 
Mr. Coles has been identified with milling 
in Minnesota for 40 years. 








TO PROHIBIT NIGHT BAKING 

MEzBourneE, Vicrorta, Nov. 28.—A bill 
has been brought before the legislative 
assembly in New South Wales to prohibit 
baking between 6 p.m. and 6 am. The 
measure has been read a second time, and 
it is expected to be passed. There is 
every likelihood, however, that efforts will 
be made in committee to introduce an 
amendment providing for work to begin 
at 10 p.m. on Fridays, so that the carters 
will be able to complete delivery by 1 
p-m., Saturdays. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 


BUYS REX BAKERY AT OMAHA 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Benjamin Koe- 
nigsberg, formerly associated with the 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago, but for the 
past six months acting as vice president 
and general manager of the Rex Baking 
Co., Omaha, Neb., has purchased the in- 
terest of A. A. Sorenson, former presi- 
dent of the company. Effective Jan. 1, 
Mr. Koenigsberg became president of the 
company. 








Present Outlook of Agriculture and 
the Grain Trade 


By Frank L. Carey 
President of the Chicago Board of Trade 


lished fact. Slowly but steadily ag- 

riculture has risen from the slough 
of depression. Today the horizon is clear 
and the future outlook splendid. 

Underlying farm conditions are healthy 
and sound. The farm credit situation is 
good: The balance between farm prod- 
ucts and other articles has attained a 
more equitable status. This gradual re- 
adjustment should continue. 

Higher prices and large production 
gave agriculture a greater total income 
in the crop year of 1924-25 than in any 
year since 1920-21. Perhaps nowhere is 
the improved farm situation more clearly 
reflected than in the machinery field. 
That industry has definitely emerged 
from its long siege of depression. 

This is the second consecutive year of 
high wheat prices. Other grains, gener- 
ally speaking, have brought good returns. 
Hence the American grain producer, who 
sustained a terrific blow during the post- 
war period of price deflation, has attained 
a financial safety far beyond that possible 
by means of legislative panaceas. 

Advocates of price fixing legislation 
have not wholly ceased their efforts, but 
they have been obliged to admit that con- 
ditions as to agriculture have improved 
amazingly without the schemes which a 
little more than a year ago seemed to 
them absolutely essential. Now they argue 
that weather conditions and small crops 
elsewhere have brought about a favorable 
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situation which might be reversed in an- 
other season. 

Price fixing opponents do not deny that 
excess production would cause lower 
values, but it is becoming more and more 
apparent that supply and demand alone 
will determine ultimate prices, and that 
adjustment of production to consumption 
requirements is the solution of the grain 
price problem. 

Some able authorities predicted during 
the period of high wheat prices a year ago 
that probably values never would return 
to so-called normal levels that prevailed 
for so many years. Of course, reckless 
overproduction would inevitably cause a 
return to these low prices, but dangers 
of overproduction are diminishing. It 
will be noted that the wheat crop always 
finds sufficient consumers, even in the 
years of heavy production. 

North America leads the world in pro- 
duction of many food crops. With only 
about 5 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion, the United States produces about 
half of its cattle, one fifth of its wheat, 
one fourth of its oats, one third of its 
hogs, and three fourths of its corn. 

It is true, production could be greatly 
increased by intensive cultivation in the 
East and irrigation in the West. In fact, 
it has been estimated we could feed from 
three to four hundred millions of people. 
But with millions knocking at our door, 
and our own natural increase in popula- 
tion, it is not difficult to foresee a time 
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when this country itself would have to 
look elsewhere for food. The Americas 
are the world’s last food frontiers. It is 
not unreasonable to expect greater and 
greater demands upon the food supply of 
this nation. Therein lies the chief reason 
to believe farm prices will continue on 
an upward tendency during the next few 
years at least, and that overproduction 
does not hold any grave danger. 

A noticeable characteristic of the past 
year is a-further check in the movement 
from farm to city, which is another good 
sign for the future. 

Turning specifically to the grain trade, 
this crop year has been one of the most 
trying in history. Perhaps it has likewise 
been the most profitable, from the stand- 
point of progress. 

It was discovered that the grain ex- 
change machinery had not been perfected 
to a point where certain emergencies 
could be met. Therefore, almost the en- 
tire year has been given over by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, as well as by other 
principal grain exchanges, to the read- 
justing of machinery, the adoption of 
new, far-reaching rules, and the creation 
of committees charged with the specific 
duty of protecting the public’s interests 
at all times. 

It is sincerely hoped that by reason of 
these vitally important changes the grain 
market will at last emerge from the field 
of politics. As is well known, the ex- 
change has for many years been bitterly 
assailed and criticized whenever prices 
dissatisfied either the producer or the 
consumer. 

Under the new regulations which, inci- 
dentally, effect a closer co-operation be- 
tween the exchange and the Department 
of Agriculture in the enforcement of the 
grain futures act, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the grain market will more 
efficiently serve the farmer and the con- 
sumer. 

If the markets are left undisturbed by 
agitators and unwise legislation during 
1926, they will give a better account of 
themselves than during any like period. 

Some of the things accomplished in 
Chicago during the past year include the 
establishment of a corporate clearing 
house, the right of nonresident members 
to vote by mail, steps to limit price 
Swings, and the creation of a business 
conduct committee. Similar steps have 
been taken by other grain exchanges. 

Today the whole exchange system is on 
a sounder foundation, and will function 
with greater efficiency and economy than 
ever before. It should have freedom 
from criticism and support of the public 
as well as all governmental and legisla- 
tive agencies. 

One important development of the year 
was the creation in Chicago of a new cot- 
ton futures market. Deliveries on con- 
tracts are made in Houston and Galves- 
ton, the great spot cotton basin. Growth 
of this market will not only strengthen 
the commercial ties of Chicago and the 
Southwest, but will aid the entire indus- 
try, because of creating a more wide- 
spread interest in cotton. 

There is every reason to expect rapid 
growth of the Chicago cotton market, now 
that the pioneering period of the first 
year has proved the value of Chicago’s 
basically sound contract. 





CANADIAN ELEVATOR SPACE 
TO BE INCREASED 
Wiwnirec, Man.—Officers of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway announced on 
Dec. 30 that immediate arrangements are 
to be made for additional elevator space 
at Winnipeg and Fort William. This ad- 
ditional storage space is to be available 
early in the new year, and will aggregate 
some 3,000,300 bus. The company’s eleva- 
tor at Transacona, Man., has been com- 
pletely overhauled, and will be operated 
by the United Grain Growers, Ltd., while 
the Canadian Pacific elevators at Fort 
William are to be reopened for the stor- 
age of coarse grains. : 





MONTREAL BAKERS VINDICATED 

The Montreal city council, which has 
been investigating allegations as to the 
existence of a bakers’ combine in Mont- 
real, has come to the conclusion that 
there is no such combine in the city. In- 
cidentally, it also found that a number 
of the smaller bakeries were selling bread 
more cheaply than they could reasonably 
be expected to sell it. 
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DR. SWANSON DISCOVERS NEW 
NO-DOUGH-TIME BREAD SYSTEM 





Manipulation of Mixer on the Dough Will Allow Manufacture of Bread in 80 
to 100 Minutes and Will Also Eliminate Usual Loss of] 
Ingredients During Fermentation Period 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Production of no- 
dough-time bread simply by changing 
the mechanical action of the mixer on 
the dough has been accomplished by Dr. 
C. O. Swanson, dean of the milling school 
at the Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan. Dr. Swanson, who told 
of his experiments at the recent annual 
convention here of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
has gained his results only with small 
quantities of dough,—one or two loaves 
at a time,—and the system is yet to be 
proved commercially. 

The resulting bread lost nothing in 
quality when compared with similar 
loaves baked after the usual fermenta- 
tion period. Under Dr. Swanson’s sys- 
tem, bread can be mixed and baked in 
80 to 100 minutes. It eliminates the loss 
of ingredients occurring in a dough dur- 
ing its fermentation. It has been esti- 
mated that this amounts to as much as 
four barrels of flour out of 100 used, with 
proportionate losses of sugar and other 
properties. 

Dr. Swanson developed his system 
while studying the effects of the action 
of a mixer and of yeast upon dough. 
He experimented with several kinds of 
mixing machines, and developed an idea 
that, if one could be made that would 
act to attenuate the gluten in the dough, 
the customary fermentation would not 
be needed. He then designed a new 
mixer, with which he conducted conse- 
quent experiments. This has two pins 
set in the lower bowl, and two each on 
two revolving drums in the upper bowl. 
The drums revolve separately, sending 
the upper pins around the lower ones, 
and producing much the same movement 
as would a taffy puller. 

It is this action, Dr. Swanson says, 
which eliminates the necessity of a fer- 
mentation period. The dough is kept in 
the mixer from five to eight minutes, 
then goes directly to the divider, and 
thence into the pans and the oven. 

Experiments will be continued to de- 
termine whether the process would be 
efficient on a large scale of production. 
Others who delivered addresses at the 
meeting, together with the subjects of 
their talks, were: “The Problems of Mill- 
ing Chemistry,” Roland J. Clark, presi- 
dent American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Newton, Kansas; “Gluten of 
Flour and Baking Strength,” C. H. Bai- 
ley, University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 
“Some Properties of Glutenin and Glia- 
den,” M. J. Blish, and R. C. Abbot, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb; 
“Viscosity as a Measure of Baking 
Quality in Flour,’ Earl B. Working, 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas; “Salt,’ C. B. Morison, 
American Institute of Baking, Chicago; 
“Will the Future Milling and Baking 
Industries Need Chemists?” Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, American Institute of Baking, 
Chicago; “The Necessity for Application 
of Science to the Baking Industry,” C. 
J. Patterson, president American Soci- 
ety of Bakery Engineers, Kansas City. 





STANDARD COST ACCOUNTING 
GROWING IN FAVOR 


The department of manufacture of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just issued a pamphlet deal- 
ing with the subject of cost accounting 
through the use of standards. Actual 
experiences of manufacturers who have 
employed standard cost systems and a 
general description of the various meth- 
ods used are contained in the pamphlet. 

As explained in the pamphlet: “A 
Standard cost system is one which em- 
ploys predetermined figures in the ac- 
counting in place of actual costs of prod- 
ucts. In a standard cost system the sum 
total of the standard costs of goods pro- 
duced is compared with the total outlay 
in money during the period of such pro- 
duction. The procedure is the reverse of 
that employed in the job cost system. In 


. the latter the actual costs are allotted to 


the individual products or lots. In a 
standard cost system, cost values are as- 
signed to the products and the total of 
such assigned values compared with ac- 
tual outlay of production.” 

According to the pamphlet, cost ac- 
counting through the use of standards is 
gaining in favor with executives and ac- 
countants. 





LABOR DEFEATED IN 
AUSTRALIAN ELECTION 


Metsourne, Victorta, Nov. 28.—The 
result of the recent Australian general 
election has proved conclusively that the 
public is disgusted with the influence 
wielded by the advocates of Bolshevism, 
especially in connection with the loss 
which has been caused the country by the 
shipping strike. The state of the parties 
in the House of Representatives now is: 
Nationalists, 38; Country Party, 14; La- 
bor, 23. As the government is made up 
of the Nationalists and the Country 
Party, it will be seen that it will have a 
working majority of 29. 

Now that the fight has been lost, many 
of the Labor leaders are insisting that the 
methods employed by the Labor party 
should be improved. It has also been de- 
cided to arrest the two ring leaders in 
the seamen’s strike, in pursuance of the 
deportation’s board that they should be 
sent out of the country. It is understood 
that the right of the government to de- 
port them will be fought, and if necessary 
the case will be taken to the Privy Coun- 
cil in England. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





GILBERT STORMES DIES SUDDENLY 

Mrnneapouis, Minn.—Gilbert Stormes, 
well known to the flour trade in Iowa 
and Illinois, having covered that terri- 
tory for the last 35 years, died suddenly 
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in a café at Joliet, Ill., on Dec. 21. Up 
to the time he was stricken, he had a 
parently been in his usual good health. 
Mr. Stormes started in as a miller in the 
Big Four mill at Sheldon, Iowa, and for 
the last 15 years had been representing 
mills at Lexington and Humboldt, Neb. 
He was the father of C. M. Stormes, 
manager of the Iowa Feed Corporation, 
Des Moines. 


URGES USE OF AUSTRALIAN 
FLOUR IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Metsovurne, Victoria, Dec. 1—A fea- 
ture of the Australian pavilion at the 
exhibition at Wembley, Eng., was the 
demonstrations in bread making with 
straight Australian flour, the object hav- 
ing been to prove that not only does Aus- 
tralian flour produce a first quality loaf, 
but that more loaves per ton are made 
from it than from other flour. 

The demonstrations were made by a 
man who, for some years, was an opera- 
tive in Victoria. Australian millers agree 
that his work proved most useful, and 
they came to the conclusion that much 
good would be derived from a continu- 
ance of it. Proposals have consequently 
been made that the expert’s services 
should be retained for another six 
months, so that he could demonstrate to 
bakers throughout Great Britain the 
value of Australian flour. There is every 
likelihood that, at the end of the six 
months, the arrangement will be extended 
for a further similar period. 

Letters have been received in Australia 
from London bakers expressing surprise 
that such good results could be obtained 
from the use of purely Australian flour. 

Crartes J. MatrHews. 








DELAY IN FURNISHING CARS 

For unreasonable delay in furnish- 
ing cars to carry wheat, the shipper is 
entitled to recover damages resulting 
from a decline in the market price of 
the wheat, caused by an increase in 
freight rates and levy of a war tax tak- 
ing effect after the time when the wheat 
would have been shipped had cars been 
furnished within a reasonable time, held 
the Oklahoma supreme court in the case 
of Hobart Mill & Elevator Co. vs. St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. (239 
Pac. 165.) A. L. H. Srreer. 








Basil M. Manly Tells the “Sinister Story 
of Ward, the Bread King” 


largely advertised forensic enter- 

tainment on Sunday, Dec. 27, when 
Basil M. Manly, director of the People’s 
Legislative Service, and his associate, 
Walter E. Holloway, spoke on “Balti- 
more and the Bread Trust.” Mr. Manly 
is extensively known to the milling and 
baking industries, which he has violently 
assailed. It was advertised that the 
speakers, “experts in bringing to light the 
workings of the ‘Unseen Government’ of 
Wealth,” would have a “sinister story of 
Ward, the Bread King, and his mysteri- 
ous financial backers, who, breaking the 
antitrust laws with impunity, are virtual- 
ly taking Bread out of our Children’s 
mouths.” 

Following the addresses, Mrs. E. Palmo 
Dowell told of action being taken by the 
Baltimore Housewives’ League looking 
to congressional investigation of the so- 
called “bread trust.” When the forum 
adjourned the audience held a mass meet- 
ing and unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion petitioning Congress immediately to 
institute an investigation of the “bread 
trust” and to take such action as may be 
necessary to protect the American peo- 
ple from exploitation. 

This, in substance, was the gist of Mr. 
Manly’s remarks, as reported by the Bal- 
timore Sun: 

“The only instance offered by Ameri- 
can history in any way comparable to 
the domination now exerted by William 
B. Ward in the bread industry is that of 
the powers exerted for a time by John D. 
Rockefeller in oil. 

“A share of General Baking Co. stock, 
which in 1916 sold at $2, a few days ago 
in New York was worth $1,350. Ten 
thousand dollars invested in this stock in 
1916 has grown to $6,750,000, and every 
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penny of these millions has been taken 
from excessive profits on the bread of 
the American people. 

“While the stock of this company and 
that of the other two baking companies 
controlled by Mr. Ward were making 
such advances the mortality among inde- 
pendents has been terrible. More than 
8,000 American bakeries went out of busi- 
ness between 1919 and 1923. At this rate 
the 18,739 independent bakeries existing 
in 1923 soon will be out of the running. 

“President Coolidge has proclaimed in- 
dividual initiative in American industry 
a leading issue, and has declared that on 
the independent American business man 
rests the safety and stability of the na- 
tion. 

“Is he sincere? Do President Coolidge 
and his administration care for the inde- 
pendent business man when he is men- 
aced by forces that emanate from Wall 
Street and not from Moscow? Actions 
speak louder than words. 

“President Coolidge has two strong 
arms with which he could protect the 
American people and the independent 
American business man from the en- 
croachments of monopolies—the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. These two arms have been 
paralyzed. 

“The loudest complaints, formally de- 
manding action, have come from inde- 
pendent business men, the bakers and 
the millers, but they have been un- 
heeded. Such inactivity was assured by 
Mr. Coolidge last February when he ap- 
pointed William B. Humphrey a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Humphrey was appointed for one pur- 
pose: to make the Federal Trade Com- 
mission safe for big business. He has 
done a complete job.” 
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LARGER GRAIN CROPS 
HAVE LOWER VALUE 


United States Yields in 1925 Are Found to 
Be Greater, but the Value is 
$708,000,000 Less 

Despite increased production of grain 
crops in the United States last year, the 
gross value of these crops was $708,000,- 
000 less than in 1924, based on Dec. 1 
farm prices, according to estimates pub- 
lished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

The gross value of grain crops for 1925 
is placed at $3,810,713,000, compared 
with $4,518,716,000 in 1924. The largest 
deficit is in corn, of which 2,900,581,000 
bus were produced, compared with 2,- 
312445,000 in 1924, but the gross value 
of which is estimated at $1,956,326,000 
for 1925, compared with $2,270,564,000 
in 1924. 

Winter wheat production was nearly 
200,000,000 bus less than in 1924, and al- 
though the Dec. 1, 1925, price was some- 
what higher than in 1924, the gross 
value of the crop was $589,504,000, com- 
pared with $776,227,000 in the preceding 
year. Spring wheat, on the other hand, 
shows an increase in gross value, being 
estimated at $358,489,000 for 1925, com- 
pared with $344,560,000 in 1924. 

Oats, barley, rye, buckwheat, and flax 
show decreases in gross value, ranging 
from a decrease of $515,000 on buck- 
wheat to $155,000,000 on oats. 

Of the crops other than grain, potatoes 
were the outstanding exception, where 
values were greatly above 1924, The 
potato crop was 100,000,000 bus less than 
in 1924, but its value, based on Dec. 1 
prices, is estimated at $605,327,000, com- 
pared with $266,047,000 in 1924. 

Texas led the states in value of pro- 
duction this year, the gross value of all 
crops produced in that state being esti- 
mated at $799,330,000, compared with 
$907,220,000 in 1924, 


RESULTS OF BARLEY TESTS 
IN AMERICA SUMMARIZED 


Many importations of barley have been 
made for trial in the United States and 
Canada since the first barleys were 
brought to this country by the early col- 
onists. The results of experiments in the 
United States and Canada have been 
summarized by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and published in 
a departmental bulletin. A brief history 
of barley growing in America is also 
given. 

There has been a large expenditure of 
funds in the testing of barley in America. 
The question naturally arises as to how 
profitable this investment has been, and 
the authors of the bulletin conclude that 
it has already been many times repaid 
and will continue to be repaid as long as 
barley is cultivated. 

The four basic types of barley, known 
as Coast, Tennessee Winter, Stavrapol, 
and a relative of the Manchuria, found 
their way into cultivation without assist- 
ance, but newer varieties have recently 
displaced them to some extent. Many 
newer kinds of promising potential value 
have been produced, but they have not 
been grown for a sufficient length of time 
to secure figures showing their possible 
importance. 








MEMBERS VOTE TO DISBAND 
BOSTON FLOUR MEN’S CLUB 

Bosron, Mass.—At a special meeting of 
the Boston Flour & Grain Club, held on 
Dec. 30 in the Grain Exchange, after a 
lengthy discussion, it was voted to dis- 
band the club. 

For some time, interest in the club has 
waned. Since the majority of the club’s 
personnel were also members of the re- 
cently organized Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange, it was believed that the inter- 
ests of the trade could be furthered by 
allowing the exchange to take over the 
duties of the club. At the time of dis- 
bandment the club had a membership of 
120, and was in a good financial condition. 





GRAIN MEN WILL GO TO BUFFALO 

The board of directors of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association has decid- 
ed to hold the thirtieth annual meeting of 
the association at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
dates and the convention headquarters 
will be announced later. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Current flour buying is light. The 
present high market is very discouraging 
to bakers and jobbers, who are wishing 
now that they had bought early im De- 
cember, at the time they were all predict- 
ing a big break in January. So far, this 
does not show any signs of materializing. 
Quotations are practically unchanged 
from a week ago. 

Buyers’ lack of confidence was clearly 
demonstrated on the 4c advance in wheat 
on Jan. 4. The strength brought in no 
business whatever, and of course the 3c 
decline on Jan. 5 only served further to 
discourage buying. 

Millers Are Bullish—Millers, in the 
main, are bullish on wheat, but at the 
same time they are unwilling to advise 
their customers to buy ahead at present 
prices. They are urging them to buy 
flour only as they need it. Of course, 
none of the larger established buyers 
show any disposition to contract ahead. 

Prompt Shipment Purchases Likely.— 
The indications are that a good many 
bakers will have to do some buying this 
month, since stocks are getting light, but, 
unless there is some radical change, pur- 
chases will be for reasonably prompt 
shipment. That buyers are proceeding 
with caution is shown by the fact that 
their orders are much smaller in volume 
than usual. 

The trade, generally speaking, has a 
nice profit in old purchases, and shipping 
directions are coming in at a satisfactory 
rate. This applies to bakers, jobbers and 
family trade, covering both patents and 
clears. 

First Clears Still Active.—Clears are 
still comparatively active, especially 
fancy grades. A majority of the larger 
spring wheat milling companies are over- 
sold on top grades of clears and are out 
of the market. While second clear is also 
fairly strong, there are some brands that 
are in the feed class that could be picked 
up rather cheaply for prompt shipment. 
While the nominal range on second clear 
is $4.40@5.10 bbl, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis, some is quoted as low as 
$3.70. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


Short patent, 98-lb Jan. 5 Year ago 
Saree ere $9.90@10.05 $9.20@9.65 
Standard patent .... 9.60@ 9.75 9.15@9.20 
Second patent ...... 9.25@ 9.35 8.75@8.95 
*Fancy clear, jute... 8.60@ 8.70 8.20@8.45 
*First clear, jute.... 7.30@ 7.80 17.60@7.80 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.40@ 5.10 5.25@6.20 


*140-lb jutes. 
RYE FLOUR 


Demand for rye flour for almost two 
months has been much below normal, and 
shows no signs of improvement. Ordi- 
narily, the Jewish trade begins buying 
rye flour in January, so millers are hope- 
ful of renewed inquiry before long. Min- 
neapolis millers are told that their prices 
are 40@50c bbl too high, but they are 
basing their quotations on current grain 
-values and, temporarily, do not care to 
sacrifice profits in order to effect sales. 
New business, however, must be forth- 
coming soon, or mills will have to curtail 
operations. 
~ Pure white rye flour is quoted nominal- 
ly at $6.45@6.55 bbl, pure medium at 
-$5.90@6, and pure dark at $4.60@4.70, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 10,156 bbls flour, compared with 
7,818 the previous week. 


DURUM 


Semolina millers say they are doing 
-practically no new business. One of the 
‘biggest Minneapolis companies sold only 
.& few barrels on the advance on Jan. 4. 
-It is a mystery to some how macaroni 
manufacturers keep on running their fac- 


tories without buying. Undoubtedly, 
stocks must be getting low, but buyers 
evince little interest. Directions against 
old bookings are satisfactory, and busi- 
ness on mill books is steadily decreasing. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 4%4,@4%c 
Ib, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 
semolina and durum fancy patent at 44% 
@4%c. 

In the week ending Jan. 2, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 55,906 
bbls durum products, compared with 48,- 
137 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 20 were in operation Jan. 5: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.'s 
A and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co.’s A, A South, 
Anchor, Lincoln, Palisade and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co.’s B, C, D, EB, F, G 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 522,000 212,812 41 
Previous week .. 622,000 181,384 35 
TOAF OBO .ccccece 559,800 212,987 38 
Two years ago... 561,100 242,970 43 
Three years ago. 561,100 223,335 40 
Four years ago.. 546,000 194,000 36 
Five years ago... 546,000 231,965 42 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 1,757 bbls last week, 1,600 
in the previous week, 2,500 a year ago, 
and 964 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana (figures for 1925 
only), and two from Iowa, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec, 27-Jan. 2... 325,290 145,696 45 
Previous week .. 424,890 173,367 41 
VOOr ABO ceccece 424,890 198,795 47 
Two years ago... 367,950 174,590 47 
Three years ago. 380,940 171,386 45 
Four years ago.. 421,890 185,950 40 
Five years ago.. 411,390 176,830 40 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, in barrels: 

Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
Dec. 5 64 70,815 287,869 228,424 767 7,330 
Dec. 12 64 70,815 268,774 241,286 575 5,539 
Dec. 19 63 69,815 240,547 227,124 2,112 4,563 
Dec. 26 64 70,815 173,367 169,703 1,185 5,237 
Jan, 2. 46 54,215 145,696 143,316 446 ... 


CROP YEAR OUTPUT AND EXPORTS 


Flour output and foreign shipments by 
mills of Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
luth-Superior, also by 50 “outside” mills 
in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
Montana (figures for 1925 only), and 
Iowa, with a daily capacity of 57,605 bbls 
from Sept: 1, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926, with 
comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted) : 


-——Output—, -—Exports—, 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 


Minneapolis .- 5,180 4,030 33 135 

St. Pawl...ccess 211 151 oe eee 

Duluth-Superior 451 435 aes Jaa 

Outside ........ 4,830 4,546 49 127 
WHEAT 


Wheat receipts at Minneapolis are 
comparatively light. Milling inquiry is 
good. Wheat running between 53 and 56 
lbs to the bushel, containing 11.5 per cent 
or more protein, is selling freely and 
bringing possibly 2@5c bu more than a 
week ago. Premiums on top grades are 
strong, but unchanged. 

Ordinary No. 1 northern is quoted at 
8@5c bu over the May option; 11% per 
cent protein wheat, 6@7e over; 12 per 


cent, 9@1lc over; 12% per cent, 11@18¢ 
over; 13 per cent, 14@17c over; 14 per 
cent, 17@20c over; 15 per cent, 21@24c 
over. 

Based on the close, Jan. 5, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.57 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.54; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.63, No. 1 northern $1.60; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.57, No. 1 northern $1.54; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.56, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.47. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 2 
was $1.7342@1.93%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.7342@1.79%. No. 1 dark closed 
Jan. 5 at $1.74@1.91, and No. 1 northern 
$1.74@1.77. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending Jan. 2 
was $1.473%,@1.61%%2, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.425%4@1.55%. No.1 amber closed Jan. 
5 at $1.5012@1.604%, and No. 1 durum 
at $1.4512@1.58%4. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on Jan. 2, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1926 1925 1924 1923 








No. 1 dark ..... 2,899 3,383 4,617 2,245 
No. 1 northern. 536 3,145 1,466 609 
No, 2 northern. 522 990 1,565 384 
Others ......... 5,289 5,628 10,133 4,918 

,,  WYTYTTTy 9,246 13,146 17,781 8,156 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1925, to Jan. 2, 1926, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of previous years, in bushels (000’s omit- 


ted): 

1925-26 1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 
Minneapolis .. 58,372 60,092 55,776 70,178 
Duluth ...... 51,538 86,150 23,508 40,891 





Totals ..... 109,910 146,242 
COARSE GRAINS 


The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending Jan. 2, and 
the closing prices on Jan. 4, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn 78@84%c, 
8014@84%4c; No. 3 white oats, 381,4,@39c, 
387%,@39%ec; No. 2 rye, $1.004%4@1.06, 
$1.0344@1.0442; barley, 52@66c, 52@66c. 

Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 


omitted) : 
Jan.3 Jan.5 Jan. 6 
Jan. 2 Dec. 26 1925 1924 1923 


79,284 111,069 


Corn ... 114 60 280 647 178 
Oats ..20,404 20,378 22,198 5,111 11,809 
Barley .4,094 3,982 2,325 973 883 
Rye ....3,268 3,104 1,218 7,565 2,002 


Flaxs’d 1,092 1,092 453 645 40 
RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
of Dec. 27, 1925-Jan. 2, 1926, with com- 
parisons: 
ee -Shipments— 


1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus 1,485,610 1,070,550 647,360 600,750 


Flour, bbls. 6,564 12,336 228,419 231,828 
Millstuff, 

tons ..... 487 460 11,877 12,122 
Corn, bus.. 209,250 423,130 106,240 369,420 
Oats, bus... 542,800 519,350 614,760 605,680 
Barley, bus. 278,640 250,800 147,200 265,650 
Rye, bus... 86,180 59,890 652,150 52,910 
Flaxseed, bus 74,340 206,150 13,600 25,800 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib scks. ong 00 @ 26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt. 2.55@ 2.60 
Corn meal, yellowt Ceesevessces 2.50@ 2.55 


Be BI, TEMES co cccciccdcece 6.45@ 6.55 
Rye flour, pure dark*.......... 4.60@ 4.70 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 8.35@ 8.55 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 8.25@ 8.35 


BEE SETS vcb ce vscccccenses «ee+@ 2.50 
Linseed oil meal® ............. 45.00 @ 45.50 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
INTERNATIONAL HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Internation- 
al Milling Co. was held at the company’s 
head office in Minneapolis last week. The 
managers of all its affiliated Canadian 
and American companies were in attend- 
ance at the various conferences held. 
Those from out of town were: A. J. Mac- 
Millan, Calgary; K. A. McLennan, Van- 
couver; George Carter and A. B. Easton, 
Moose Jaw; P. B. Hicks, Winnipeg; C 
Ritz and R. P. Kember, Montreal, S. A. 
Salter, Davenport, Iowa. 

NOTES 


Jobbers claim to be able to buy interior 
red dog at $33 ton, Minneapolis basis. 

C. E. Vickery, Pittsburgh, will repre- 
sent the Mills of Albert Lea, Minneapo- 
lis, in western Pennsylvania. 

U. S. Pribble, sales supervisor in West 
Virginia for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
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is visiting headquarters in Minneapolis 
this week. 

Choice, heavy mill oats have strength- 
ened a little, and are in fair demand at 
30@3lc bu, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

C. E. Price, the Cincinnati representa- 
tive of the King Midas Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, visited the mill office last week. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on Jan. 5 as follows: 
sight, $4.8442; three-day, $4.841% ; 60-day, 
$4.804%. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

J. A. Lucey, passenger traffic manager 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad, 
Minneapolis, has been made traffic man- 
ager of both the freight and passenger de- 
partments. 

The sales force of the Western Flour 
Mills, Davenport, Iowa, surprised Stan- 
ley A. Salter, the manager, by presenting 
him at Christmas with a diamond Scot- 
tish Rite ring. 

F. S. Birkenmeyer has sold his interest 
in the Lea Milling Co., Albert Lea, Minn., 
and on Jan. 1 he retired as secretary and 
manager of the company. His plans for 
the future are indefinite. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
who recently moved their headquarters to 
Minneapolis, have presented to the town 
of Waseca, Minn., their office building in 
that city, to be used as a community 
house. 

The members of the Minneapolis or- 
ganization of the International Milling 
Co. gave a dance at the Hotel Nicollet on 
Dec. 29, for all employees and their fam- 
ilies. The arrangements were in charge 
of Messrs. Nicolin and Bredesen. 

Supplies of screenings are light, but 
they are still in excess of the demand. 
Light weight elevator screenings are 
quoted at $11@12.50 ton, heavy screen- 
ings at $12.50@15, and flaxseed screen- 
ings at $15.50@16, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Charles L. Netherland, commercial 
agent at Minneapolis for the Illinois Cen- 
tral System, has been appointed assist- 
ant general freight agent of the road, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
and will leave late this week to take up 
his new duties. 

Ralph B. Campbell, merchandising and 
promotion manager of the Minneapolis 
Journal, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
Mr. Campbell was formerly an executive 
of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising Agency 
of Chicago, New York, Kansas City and 
Atlanta. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Demand for flour is slow, and sales 
are few, holiday influences still prevail- 
ing. Only a small part of the trade was 
represented in the buying last week, and 
no further confidence in the price level 
is indicated. Contracts are being steadi- 
ly drawn upon, except for an occasional 
buyer who has run short. 

Nominal prices, Jan. 4, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1926 1925 
First patent ........ $9.85@10.05 $9.20@9.45 
Second patent ...... 9.60@ 9.85 8.95@9.20 
First clear, jute..... 7.75@ 8.00 7.80@7.95 
Second clear, jute... 6.75@ 7.00 6.20@6.70 


In the durum flour market, demand is 
confined to those who find themselves 
obliged to replenish stocks. Buyers of 
durum stocked up heavily in the fall, 
and are still working on supplies ob- 
tained then. Not much response to the 
advance in wheat has been shown in the 
buying. 

In rye flour the outside trade is show- 
ing no interest, and the mill has made 
no sales other than to local users. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 4, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
mill: pure white, $6.65 bbl; No. 2 
straight, $5.95; No. 8 dark, $4.40; No. 5 
blend, $6.45; No. 8 rye, $5.15. 

The widely fluctuating market in 
wheat futures, with irregular upward 
price swings, held traders’ attention. 
The holidays tempered the earlier violent 
price changes with a general evening up 
movement of wheat. The cash market 
entered the new year under more order- 
ly conditions. Spring wheat was very 
dull, with a small local demand and no 
export or shipping business. Some ele- 
vator holdings are being moved to out- 
side milling plants. Durum showed more 
activity, the bulk of the choice cars 
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being picked up by millers. A reduction 
in receipts served to stimulate buyers 
into increasing bids on the top level of 
cash limits to attract arrivals this way. 
Quotations on Jan, 4: No. 1 dark, 
$1.77%4 @1.94%. bu, No. 2 dark $1.74% 
@1.88%, No. 3 dark $1.69%@1.84%; 
No. 1 northern spring, $1.76%4 @1.84%. 

Local buyers were not disposed to buy 
oats except at concessions. Arrivals are 
going into store, as outside buying is 
very slow. No. 3 white on track was 
quoted on Jan. 4 at 40%c bu, a flat 6c 
discount under Chicago May. 

Barley is slow. Outside interest is 
exceptionally dull. The price range re- 
mains unchanged, 47@65c bu, according 
to quality. 

The sudden bullish developments in 
rye bewildered operators, as everybody 
rushed in to buy futures, which were 
only lightly offered. No. 1 spot was 
quoted on Jan. 4 at $1.05@1.06 bu, 3% 
@4%c under Duluth May. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 3 ...ccccccecs 8,320 22 
Previous week .......++++ 7,525 20 
VOar BBO coccccscccccsecs 12,480 34 
TWO YeA@rs ABO ....c.cesee 13,360 36 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, per bushel: 

-—Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 

Dec. No. 1 vo. No. 1 No. 2 

9.33 

ae 


Holiday 
152% @165% 151% @165% 160% 157% 


29... 154% @169% 153% @169% 163% 161% 
30... 150% @167% 149% @167% 159% 157% 
31... 148% @165% 147% @165% 157% 155% 
Jan. 

h, Bes Holidays ‘ 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 2, 1926, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


c—Receipts—, -——Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 


Spring ... 168 140 380 60 119 79 
Durum ... 548 189 259 65 15 32 
Winter ... 2 17 oe we ee ee 
Bonded .... 21 
Totals .. 739 346 639 125 184 111 
GOtM eccce 1 1 185 os ee 1 
Oats ...... 396 850 125 18 8 
Bonded 2 5 
RG: dcvece 149 #178 311 1 654 
Bonded.. oe + oe 1 
Barley .... 37 3 29 4 11 
Bonded.. 7 5 ee 5 2 nas 
Flaxseed .. 44 35 55 12 48 69 
NOTES 


Flour production at Duluth-Superior 
during 1925 totaled 938,000 bbls, against 
951,000 in 1924. 

J. F. Gerard, New York, with the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., visited 
Duluth on Dec. 30. 

Seven steamers are spending the win- 
ter at Duluth, two being in the ship- 
yards for repairs, and two have winter 
grain cargoes. 

Several representatives of the Duluth 
Board of Trade attended the Great 
Lakes-St., Lawrence tidewater meeting 
at St. Paul, Jan. 5-6. 

W. H. Sutherland, secretary of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., has re- 
turned from Cedar Rapids, Iowa, where 
he spent the holidays. 

Members of the Duluth Board of 
Trade had their usual New Year’s cele- 
bration on Dec. 31. The trading room 
was decorated, and there was music and 
dancing. 

Receipts of flour by the railroads dur- 
ing 1925 were 5,234,000 bbls, against 5,- 
927,000 in 1924. One railroad is already 
receiving a little flour for shipment dur- 
ing 1926, 

F. G. Carrson. 


GREAT FALLS 
The advance in wheat prices last week 
resulted in an increase of 50c bbl in the 
price of locally milled flour. Slightly 
larger sales were made, despite the in- 
ventory period. Quotation, Jan. 2: pat- 
ent flour, $10 bbl. 





MANCHURIAN RATE OF 
EXCHANGE IS IMPROVED 


Toxyo, Japan, Dec. 17.—Financial cir- 
cles in Manchuria have been greatly re- 
assured by a statement issued by General 
Kuo Sung-lin, rebel general, that he will 
maintain the value of the Fengtien pro- 
vincial notes if he is successful in de- 
posing Marshal Chang Tso-lin, Manchu- 
rian war lord. Pending his occupation 
of Mukden, Kuo has ordered circulation 


of the notes suspended, as a caution 
against the possible reckless issue of 
them by Chang to defray expenses. Ac- 
cordingly, the yuan has made a large 
gain, advancing from 200 per 100 yen to 
190. 


As the prosperity of Japan is largely 
dependent upon the disposal of a share 
of her exportable excess to China, con- 
siderable intcrest is being manifested here 
in the Manchurian developments. Oppo- 
sition to what is termed the “negative at- 
titude” of the Kato ministry is said to 
be growing daily, and there is consider- 
able doubt that it will be able to avoid a 
dissolution of the diet early in January. 

As Manchuria during the last year has 
been taking almost the entire Japanese 
export flour, millers are watching the 
Manchurian situation closely. 

Burton Crane. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR 
OUTPUT INCREASED 


Minneapotis, Minn.—Beginning with 
July last, the flour production at Min- 
neapolis has shown a substantial increase 
each month over the corresponding 
period a year ago. While the figures for 
the first six months of the calendar year 
were well below those of a year ago, 
the total production for 1925 was 320,- 
425 bbls in excess of 1924. 

The volume of business on books and 
the outlook for the future make millers 
sanguine that the output for the crop 
year ending next Aug. 31 will be far 
above that of last crop year, and com- 
pare favorably with the records of for- 
mer years. 

The figures on exports do not show 
up very well, but are easily accounted 
for when it is considered that practically 
all of the European business done by 
Minneapolis companies is shipped from 
their plants at Buffalo. 





Minneapolis—Flour Output and Exports 
Minneapolis flour output by months and 
calendar years, in barrels: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
Jan.. 980,020 1,108,082 1,103,745 1,087,320 
Feb.. 932,693 996,064 1,095,095 1,103,320 
Mch. 761,604 1,003,546 1,415,715 1,194,515 
April 700,994 821,874 1,051,720 937,910 
May. 709,476 927,653 1,002,125 1,047,890 
June. 863,341 911,202 1,012,145 968,870 
July. 1,078,862 935,320 1,137,900 1,276,840 
Aug. 1,018,382 1,051,610 1,233,955 1,347,265 
Sept. 1,356,706 1,057,606 1,104,410 1,702,570 
Oct.. 1,530,562 1,078,125 1,365,275 1,888,880 
Nov.. 1,086,086 951,765 1,112,005 1,730,900 
Dec.. 1,040,831 836,284 864,370 1,356,115 





Tot. 12,059,557 11,679,130 13,488,460 15,642,395 
Minneapolis foreign shipments, by months 
and calendar years, in barrels: 





1925 1924 1923 1922 

January ..... 16,821 8,279 4,905 46,735 
February .... 25,037 6,527 7,500 123,595 
March ....... 23,253 8,343 9,000 111,570 
April ......0- 9,264 8,850 6,985 72,080 
May .ccccceee 12,062 11,556 5,810 74,355 
TUNE ..ceeeee 6,336 13,300 3,210 32,210 
July .cccccece 12,555 12,093 11,070 22,920 
August ...... 9,012 12,619 2,710 41,165 
September ... 6,624 22,647 3,910 8,805 
October ...... 10,070 49,420 9,805 8,280 
November ... 6,161 25,647 6,500 4,245 
December 9,863 36,158 5,240 9,640 
Totals .... 147,058 215,439 79,645 555,600 





1925 FLOUR OUTPUT 
DECLINES IN ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Due to widely varying 
causes, the manufacture of flour and the 
receipts of wheat and corn in St. Louis 
showed a decrease last year, compared 
with 1924. Flour totaled 1,245,966 bbls, 
compared with 1,275,624 in the previous 
year. The output of mixed feed in St. 
Louis and East St. Louis mills was 394,- 
657 tons last year, compared with 405,- 
555 in 1924. 

Wheat receipts in 1925 were 24,659,589 
bus, compared with 26,173,000 in the 
previous year; corn 24,092,208 bus, com- 
pared with 26,191,200. The receipts of 
oats increased from 21,306,000 bus in 
1924 to 22,614,000 last year, and receipts 
of other grains also gained, totaling 3,- 
104,400 bus in 1925, compared with 1,- 
894,500 in the previous year. The total 
receipts of all grains in the market were 
74,470,197 bus in 1925, compared with 
75,564,700 in 1924. 

The shipment of grain for export down 
the Mississippi River on the barge line 
last year amounted to over 9,000,000 
bus, mostly wheat, excepting that in the 
later part of the year approximately 1,- 
000,000 bus corn were shipped for export. 
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GEORGE E. AKERSON 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
720 ALBEE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


OV~SS SIS SSA SA eS STROSS 


IOWA INSISTS ON PRICE CONTROL 


For nearly two weeks Congress has 
been enjoying a holiday, but plans have 
been in the making which now insure a 
most active winter. As predicted some 
time ago, the Iowa corn crisis will furnish 
the setting for a most intense fight over 
farm relief legislation. 

During the recess, when every one was 
supposed to be enjoying the spirit of the 
season, the Iowans revived the old 
question of how to handle the exportable 
surplus of farm crops. There is a lot of 
corn in the country, and the price is 
much lower than the growers feel they 
can stand, hence there comes to the cen- 
ter of the stage the matter of the surplus. 

Last week there was a marketing con- 
ference held at Des Moines. All of the 
Iowa congressional delegation attended, 
including senators Cummins and Brook- 
hart. President Coolidge sent a telegram 
in which he reiterated his stand as against 
price fixing in any form, direct or in- 
direct, but the telegram had little effect. 
Just as the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration turned down the President’s views, 
so did the Des Moines conference. The 
farmers, bankers, politicians and business 
men, gathered together at Des Moines to 
consider the plight of the corn grower, 
went on record for an export commission, 
financed by the government, to handle 
the exportable surplus and thereby fix 
the price for the domestic product. 

The Coolidge administration had, in a 
measure, forestalled the action of the 
Iowans. It was planned to bring the best 
minds on the subject to Washington in 
January, with the idea that some legisla- 
tion might be worked out which would at 
least give the farmers some protection 
in caring for the surplus crops. 


THE WHITE HOUSE DISTURBED 


The whole question of control of the 
exportable surplus has come to the fore 
in a most remarkable manner during the 
holiday recess. It was known before that 
the Coolidge administration was worried 
over the results of the President’s anti- 
price fixing speech at Chicago, but the 
signs of concern became much more evi- 
dent as the days went on. It is certain 
that the White House is disturbed. The 
President himself wonders if there is an- 
other Iowa revolt on the way. The days 
of La Follette, Moses Clapp, Dolliver, et 
al., are remembered. Iowa is up in arms; 
there is no question about that. The 
entire delegation from that state says 
that something must be done, and it must 
be done quickly. 


JARDINE IS OPTIMISTIC 


Dr. Jardine, the agricultural secretary, 
is most hopeful. He will have to handle 
the whole situation. His aides are most 
confident. They believe that something 
can be brought forward in the way of a 
proposal for legislation which will solve, 
at least temporarily, the problem. 

The President’s co-operative marketing 
bill will, as has been indicated before, 
have easy sailing. As a gesture almost 
the export commission supporters will 
speed it on its way, with the assertion 
that it perhaps can help'a bit but that 
it is really innocuous. They will say: 
“Let us pass it. It can do no harm. It 
will not do much good, of course. But 
let’s get it out of the way and then get 
down to the real business of the session, 
namely, the control of the exportable sur- 
plus of farm crops.” 

Tax reduction will also be up for ac- 
tion, but all of the time there will be agi- 
tation for revision of the tariff. The tar- 
iff matter has also come to the fore dur- 
ing the holiday recess, largely because of 
the agricultural relief agitation. Sena- 
tor Capper, of Kansas, has stated that 
the farmer gets the worst of it in the tar- 
iff policy of the government. Senator 





Curtis, of Kansas, his colleague, retorts 
that the farmer gets the best of it.. There 
the matter stands. Right now it is a 
Kansas row. It may well become coun- 
try-wide. The Coolidge administration 
does not want to open up the tariff con- 
troversy. It is, at best, a long drawn 
out, tedious fight. It is not likely that 
there will be tariff revision, but there 
will be plenty of talk about it just the 
same. 





KANSAS CITY MILLS’ 
OUTPUT EQUALS RECORD 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas City mills 
practically equaled their record for flour 
production in the year just ended. South- 
western plants outside of Kansas City, 
however, did not keep up the pace set in 
the preceding year, figures compiled 
from weekly reports to The Northwest- 
ern Miller show. 

The output of Kansas City mills in 
1925 was 5,644,287 bbls, compared with 
5,645,000 in 1924. This is an increase of 
16 per cent over 1923, 20 per cent over 
1922 and 42 per cent over 1921. It is 
about twice that of 1918. For both 1924 
and. 1925, the production was at the rate 
of 72 per cent of capacity. 

About 90 mills in the Southwest, out- 
side of Kansas City, which report regu- 
larly to The Northwestern Miller, made 
15,701,078 bbls in 1925, or 52 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 17,318,532 in 
1924, or 65 per cent of capacity. 

Millfeed production in Kansas City was 
208,838 tons, and in the rest of the 
Southwest 580,940. The average price of 
all flour was $7.70 bbl, and of all millfeed 
$30 ton. This'would give a value of $43,- 
461,000 to the flour milled in Kansas 
City, and $6,265,000 to the offals. In the 
interior Southwest the total flour value 
was $120,898,000, and of millfeed $17,- 
428,000. 





KANSAS CITY RECEIPTS OF 
GRAIN SHOW REDUCTION 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Local grain receipts 
in 1925 were the smallest since 1917, due 
partly to the fact that most of the 1924 
wheat crop was marketed immediately 
after harvest, leaving only a small amount 
to be sold during the early months of 
1925, and partly to the sharp decline in 
the 1925 yield. 

The total of all grain receipts was 88,- 
827,350 bus, 38,445,100 bus below those of 
the preceding year. Shipments for the 
12 months were 58,276,000 bus, compared 
with 82,234,600 in 1924. All of the loss 
in receipts was in wheat, of which 52,- 
046,000 bus arrived, a decrease of 38,777,- 
000. The southwestern wheat crop was 
142,500,000 bus less in 1925 than in 1924. 

Option trading in Kansas City last 
year was the largest on record, amount- 
ing to 898,000,000 bus, compared with 
605,833,000 in 1924. Of this, 633,000,000 
bus were wheat, compared with 371,676,- 
000 in 1924, 





OGILVIE BRANCH MANAGER RETIRES 


MonTrReat, Que.—At a recent meeting 
of the directors of the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., it was announced that George 
A. Coslett, who has been in the company 
for over 20 years, was to retire on pen- 
sion. For many years he had been man- 
ager of the company’s Fort William 
branch, and the vacancy thus created 
will be filled by Victor W. MacLean, who 
has been stationed at’ Fort William. Mr. 
MacLean joined: the company at the age 
of 15, in 1903, and except for several 
ee of over-sea service during the war, 

e has been with it ever since. 
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612-614 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 


Correspondents at Atchison, Hutchinson, Oklahoma City, Omaha, Salina and Wichita 
Cable Address, “‘Palmking” 


KANSAS CITY 

An advance in flour prices of almost 
$1 bbl in the past fortnight, coming, as 
it did, during a period of naturally back- 
ward demand, is holding new business to 
a minimum. Shipping instructions are 
stimulated somewhat by the higher mar- 
ket, although the nearness of inventory 
time is a deterrent factor in their activ- 
ity. As has been the case for over two 
months, practically every sale made last 
week was only for immediate require- 
ments. The total business booked last 
week by southwestern mills would prob- 
ably amount to 20 or 25 per cent of ca- 
pacity, with interior plants maintaining 
a slightly better pace than those on the 
Missouri River. 

Jobbing Trade——New purchases consist 
of small lots. With the combined influ- 
ences of the holidays and inventories, 
distributors are interested only in reduc- 
ing stocks on hand. 

Baking Trade.—Bakers are unwilling 
to make any important purchases at pres- 
ent prices, aside from the desire they also 
have to keep stocks as low as possible for 
inventories. The larger bakery buyers 
here are all out of the market. 

Production.—The flow of specifications 
is small, being affected by the usual year 
end influences. Output is about 50 per 
cent of capacity, and was held there last 
week largely by the sharp advance in the 
market, which stimulated to some degree 
the ordering out of old bookings. 

Ezport.——Much the same situation ex- 
ists in the export as in the domestic trade. 
The holiday season and the high prices 
are holding business to an inconsequential 
volume. ‘The only current sales being 
made are to Latin America. 

Second Clears and Low Grades.— 
Prices reflected practically the full ad- 
vance of better flour, and made it diffi- 
cult to book any appreciable amounts. 
Demand for them is very moderate, but 
the situation is given strength by the 
light production of mills. An occasional 
accumulation is apparent, but the condi- 
tion is not widespread. 

Prices —Quotations, Jan. 2, hard win- 
ter wheat flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 
140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: patent, $9@ 
9.70 bbl; 95 per cent, $8.40@9.20; straight, 
$8.15@8.75; first clear, $6.95@7.35; sec- 
ond clear, $6.25@6.75; low grade, $5.75 
@6.20. 

The first table below shows the flour 
production and rate of activity of 71 
representative southwestern mills, ex- 
clusive of Kansas City, Wichita, Omaha, 
St. Joseph and Salina. Additional tables 
give the production and activity at prin- 
cipal milling centers in the territory. All 
statistics are compiled from direct mill 
reports to The Northwestern Miller: 


71 REPRESENTATIVE MILLS 


Weekly Flour Pct. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .. 367,560 165,366 45 
Previous week .. 367,560 162,692 44 
Year ago ...-++.+ 367,710 194,122 52 
Two years ago... 328,710 178,867 54 
Five-year average (same week).... 48 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 61 
KANSAS CITY 
Dec. 27-Jan, 2 .. 161,500 108,402 71 
Previous week .. 151,500 85,086 56 
FOOr AHO ...cecce 148,500 116,058 78 
Two years ago... 150,900 76,600 50 
Five-year average (same week).... 64 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 62 
WICHITA 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .. 62,400 24,174 38 
Previous week .. 62,400 20,900 34 
Year ago ......- 65,700 30,202 46 
Two years ago... 64,620 32,889 50 
ST. JOSEPH 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .. 47,400 30,374 64 
Previous week .. 47,400 33,253 70 
Year ago ....... 47,400 33,827 71 
Two years ago... 47,400 22,956 48 
SALINA 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .. 45,000 22,924 50 
Previous week .. 45,000 25,288 56 
Year ago ....... 46,200 27,386 59 
Two years ago... 46,200 16,194 40 
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ATCHISON 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2... 29,400 18,324 62 
Previous week .. 29,400 16,730 56 
OMAHA 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .. 27,300 14,725 53 
Previous week .. 27,300 19,286 70 
Year ago ....... 27,300 20,063 73 
Two years ago... 24,900 19,798 79 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


Dec. B7-TAN. 2 wvccecccccvccccccscvcess 28 
Previous Week ..cccccccccccsccescccccs 33 
BOOT GOD coc ccctovedesesveccocsscesvece 48 


Of the mills reporting, 1 reported do- 
mestic business active, 7 fair, and 60 
quiet. 

EXPORT SHIPMENTS 

Direct export shipments by all report- 
ing mills outside of Kansas City were 
5,062 bbls last week, 5,098 in the pre- 
vious week, 5,443 a year ago and 16,406 
two years ago. 

CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, Jan. 2: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.80@1.90 bu, No. 2 $1.77@1.89, No. 3 
$1.75@1.88, No. 4 $1.72@1.85; soft wheat, 
No. 1 $1.87@1.90, No. 2 $1.86@1.89, No. 
8 $1.82@1.87, No. 4 $1.78@1.85. 


NOTES 


E. S. Westbrook, of the Bartlett Fraz- 
ier Co., Chicago, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade, on transfer from J. W. McCul- 
loch, of the same company. 

George H. Hincke, president of the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from the Pacific Coast, 
where he spent the holidays with his son. 
He was accompanied by Mrs. Hincke. 

Otis B. Durbin, purchasing director 
for the Purity Bakeries Corporation, 
Kansas City, will return this week from 
Florida, where he has spent the past 
three weeks, accompanied by his family. 

Flour prices in Kansas City last week 
reached a level of $9.75 bbl for hard win- 
ter wheat short patent, sacked. This was 
the highest quotation since early in 1921, 
when the market was still influenced by 
conditions that developed during the war. 

The Ralston Purina Co. is continuing 
the development of its Kansas City prop- 
erties by the equipping of its third hay 
grinding plant here, which will increase 
grinding capacity about 50 per cent, and 
will make it the largest in the United 
States. 

The annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Agency, a mutual insurance company for 
mills and elevators, will be held in Kan- 
sas City, Jan. 12. It is the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the organization, and also 
of the connection of Charles H. Ridgway 
with it. 

W. J. Mensendieck, president of the 
Mensendieck Grain Co., Kansas City, will 
withdraw his nomination for president of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade, leaving 
a clear field for L. A. Fuller, president 
of the Fuller Grain Co. The latter served 
the exchange last year as first vice presi- 
dent. 

The price advances of last month at- 
tracted wheat to Kansas City from a wide 
area, and December receipts were 3,872 
cars, about 1,400 more than a year ago. 
Corn receipts, 1,993 cars, did not meas- 
ure up to those either for December of 
1924 or 1923, but are far above the aver- 
age for the past 10 years. 

An invitation to hold a middle western 
corn conference in Kansas City has been 
extended by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce to John Hammill, governor of 
Iowa. If the conference is held, its scope 
will be broadened to take care of the 
problems of the wheat farmer, it was said. 
The purpose would be to enlist sentiment 
for legislation that would give agricul- 





ture the same protection as is now given 
railroads under the transportation act. 

Regardless of the fact that southwest- 
ern wheat production declined 438 per 
cent in 1925, compared with 1924, the ele- 
vator capacity of Kansas City was en- 
larged 5,000,000 bus, about 3,000,000 of it 
by mills. The aggregate grain storage 
capacity of Kansas City is now 36,500,000 
bus, the fourth largest in the United 
States. 

Shipments of flour and feed by south- 
western mills to Central Freight Associa- 
tion and trunk line territories during No- 
vember totaled 681,840 bbls, compared 
with 742,795 in October and 841,182 in 
November, 1924. These figures are com- 
piled by the secretary’s office of the 


Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City. 
SALINA 


Flour trade is quiet, and no large or- 
ders are reported. Fluctuations in the 
market are blamed for this condition. 
Shipping specifications are coming in 
fairly well. Increased prices have speed- 
ed up movement of wheat somewhat, but 
farmers are still cautious about selling. 
Flour prices have stiffened sharply in 
sympathy with the rise in wheat. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent, $9.40@9.80 bbl; 95 
per cent, $9@9.30; straight grade, $8.90 
@9.10. 

NOTES 

The annual directors’ meeting of the 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co. will be 
held here on Jan. 12. 

H. J. Norton, mill superintendent for 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from Oklahoma City, where he spent the 
Christmas vacation. 

J. C. Foose, representative of the 
Western Star Mill Co. in Missouri and 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Little 
Rock, spent several days at the mill last 
week. 

Corn husking is progressing very slow- 
ly in central and western Kansas, due to 
the cold weather. It is estimated that 
at least 15 per cent of the crop is still in 
the fields. 

The Robinson Milling Co. has had a 
large picture of four Salina mills—the 
Robinson, Lee, Shellabarger and Weber 
—made, which has been presented to the 
Chamber of Commerce as a Christmas 
gift. 


ATCHISON 

Flour sales are very dull. The advance 
has killed all chances for business, and 
buyers seem to have sufficient supplies to 
remain independent of market acrobatics. 
Shipping directions are much better, and 
mills are operating nearer capacity. 
Wheat movement is slightly slower, but 
mills are fairly well supplied. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 2, basis cotton 
98’s, Missouri River: hard wheat short 
patent $9.35@9.55, straight grade $9.05@ 
9.25, first clear $6.80@7; soft wheat short 
patent $9.50@9.70, straight grade $9.10@ 
9.40, first clear $7.50@7.60. 


NOTES 

E. B. Hackney, secretary-treasurer of 

the Blair Milling Co., is on a two weeks’ 
trip to eastern markets. 

E. J. Barrick, Missouri representative 

of the Blair Milling Co., and L. A. Mane- 


wal, St. Louis, visited Atchison last 
week, 
WICHITA 


The strong advance in the cash wheat 
market has ‘stimulated shipping instruc- 
tions to a certain extent and, although 
the usual holiday dullness still exists, 
mills report sales of about 50 per cent of 
capacity. There is practically no export 
demand. Quotations, basis 98-lb cot- 
ton’s, Kansas City, Dec. 31: short patent, 
$9.90@10.10 bbl; straight, $9.40@9.60; 
clear, $8.40@8.60. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, president of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., spent New Year’s in 
Kansas City. 

A. E. Murphy, Houston, Texas, branch 
manager of the Red Star Milling Co., was 
in Wichita last week. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., and Mrs. Jackman, as- 
sisted by Miss Laura Jackman, held open 
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house in their new home on New Year’s 
Day. 

Antonia Jaminez, Porto Rican repre- 
sentative of the Kansas Milling Co., was 
at the home office last week. 

J. D. Pittman, northern Texas repre- 
sentative of the Wichita Flour Mills Co., 
visited the home office last week. 

Mrs. J. C. Roberts, Springfield, Mo., 
who is the southwestern Missouri and 
Arkansas representative of the Wichita 
Flour Mills Co., was here last week. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager for the 
Kansas Milling Co., who has spent the 
past six weeks in Riverside, Cal., with 
Mrs. Magill and their children, has re- 
turned to Wichita. 

C. F. Rader, former secretary of the 
Denver Grain Exchange and now execu- 
tive secretary and traffic commissioner of 
the Wichita Board of Trade, has taken 
up his new duties. 


HUTCHINSON 

With the trade interested in everything 
except flour, and mills devoting more 
attention to inventory, business last week 
was very quiet. New bookings amounted 
to a few scattered car lot shipments. 
Shipping directions were exceptionally 
slow, probably due to the fact that buy- 
ers are busy with their inventories. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 2, basis cotton 98’s, Kansas 
City: short patent, $9.25@9.40; straight, 
$8.85@8.90; first clear, $7.60@7.75. 

NOTES 

H. O. Davis, manager of the Harper 
(Kansas) Milling Co., was in Texas last 
week on business. 

Fred Burns, secretary of the Consoli- 
dated Flour Mills Co., left on Jan. 5 for 
a month’s trip along the Atlantic sea- 
board. 

Arthur Cain, sales manager for the 
William Kelly Milling Co., accompanied 
by his family, drove to Leavenworth for 
the New Year’s holiday. 


OKLAHOMA 

The inventory period brought heavier 
receipts of shipping instructions last 
week, and many mills reported on Jan. 1 
that old orders were pretty well cleaned 
up. New business last week was slight. 
Heavy market advances, which placed 
short patent flour above $10, frightened 
dealers away. Practically all Latin 
American business was suspended. Okla- 
homa mills made offers in Europe, but got 
no response. 

Dealers in some of the larger southern 
cities say that it is imperative that the 
accumulation of stocks shall begin before 
Feb. 1. Mills quoted soft wheat short 
patent flour on Jan. 2 at $10.20 bbl, 
straight patent $9.70 and fancy clears 
$9.20; hard wheat short patents $10, 
straight patent $9.50 and fancy clears $9. 


‘ NOTES 

The Grove (Okla.) Milling Co., a new 
corporation, has completed its 80-bbl 
plant at Grove, and is manufacturing 
Pride of Oklahoma flour. 

Daniel D. Hartnett, formerly general 
manager of the Crystal Palace Flouring 
Mills Co., Weatherford, Texas, died re- 
cently at his home in Weatherford, where 
he had lived since 1889. In recent years 
he conducted a grocery. 

George C. Grogan, general manager of 
the Great Plains Mill & Elevator Co., 
Enid, Okla., attended the funeral at El- 
berton, Ga., recently, of his father, Judge 
George C. Grogan, who died, aged 68 
years, after a long illness. 

High wheat prices lately have brought 
thousands of bushels of grain from farm- 
ers’ bins into the visible supply in Okla- 
homa. Many farmers who were believed 
to have already sold all their wheat had 
a few wagonloads to offer. 

The terminal grain elevator being erect- 
ed at Houston, Texas, by the Houston 
Port Commission will be completed by 
early summer. Machinery’ and equip- 
ment have been assembled, but construc- 
tion work has been hindered by bad 
weather. 

A freight rate in Texas of 64c per 100 
Ibs on macaroni, spaghetti, noodles and 
vermicelli, on a minimum car basis of 
80,000 Ibs, covering straight and mixed 
car shipments, recently ordered by the 
‘Texas railroad commission, became effec- 
tive on Jan. 2. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Very little flour was sold last week, 
and practically none was for future de- 
livery. However, some buyers found 
their stocks so far depleted that they 
could not defer buying until after Jan. 1. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Millers who have 
made a careful examination of the situa- 
tion are convinced that stocks of flour 
in the South are very low. Very little 
booking for future delivery has been 
done during the past two months, and 
flour bought earlier in the crop year has 
nearly all been ordered out. Only an oc- 
casional small lot was sold last week, and 
much interest will be centered on the ac- 
tion of the wheat market during the next 
few days. Should the latter appear fa- 
vorable for buying, millers anticipate 
much improvement in business. 

Hard Wheat Flouwr.—Quietness has 
likewise prevailed in the hard wheat flour 
market. Stocks are low, and old book- 
ings have been largely used up. Consid- 
erable flour will have to be bought in the 
near future, but the commencement of 
buying will depend largely upon the ac- 
tion of the wheat market. 

Ezports.—Some clears and low grades 
were sold for export to Latin and South 
America last week, but that accounted 
for practically all the export business 
done by the mills in this market. Ex- 
porters feel, however, that the last half 
of the crop year will see an improvement 
in their business. 

Flour Prices Quotations, 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, Jan. 2: soft winter short pat- 
ent $9@9.50 bbl, straight $8.50@9, first 
clear $7@7.40; hard winter short patent 
$8.40@8.70, straight $7.70@8.20, first clear 
$6.70@7.10; spring first patent $8.60@9, 
standard patent $8.50@8.90, first clear 
$7.30@7.75. 

WHEAT 

Offerings of soft winter wheat were 
light last week. Demand was largely lo- 
cal, and mills took all wheat of a good 
milling quality. The demand for hard 
wheat was very light. Receipts last 
week were 108 cars, against 189 in the 
previous one. Cash prices, Dec. 31: No. 
2 red $1.91@1.94 bu, No. 3 red $1.91; 
No. 1 hard, $1.84. 

NOTES 

Herman F. Wright, of the Saxony 
Mills, was in the South on a business 
trip last week. 

The Merchants’ Exchange gave a party 
for its members and their employees on 
the trading floor, Dec. 31. 

J. F. Hall, general manager of the 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., was in the 
South on business last week. 

Festus H. Wade, prominent St. Louis 
financier, will address the St. Louis Bak- 
ers’ Club at its monthly meeting on Jan. 7. 

A son was born to Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Wilburn on Dec. 31. Mr. Wilburn is 
export manager for the Marshall Hall 
Milling Co. 

John Burch, a southern representative 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., spent 
several days at the company’s main office 
in St. Louis last week. 

The membership of Earl S. McDon- 
ough and Edwin H. Conrades in the 
Merchants’ Exchange have been posted 
for sale and cancellation. 

At the annual caucus of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, held on Dec. 30, the following 
officers were named for 1926: George C. 
Martin, Jr., president; Charles E. Valier, 
first vice president; F. B. Chamberlain, 
second vice president; Zeb P. Owings, 
J. M. Chilton, A. T. Leonhardt and H. E. 
Theiss, directors. 


MEMPHIS 
Very little flour buying has been done 
during the past few days. In addition to 
the holidays there was the unsettled state 











of the wheat contract market to discour- 
age distributors from taking more than 
absolute requirements. Shipping instruc- 
tions are light. Stocks in all hands are 
so small and contracts so limited that 
better conditions are expected, although 
the slow sale of cotton is encouraging the 
confining of purchases to necessities. 

Quotations, basis cotton 98's, f.o.b., 
Memphis, car lots, Dec. 31: soft winter 
short patents $10.50@11.25 bbl, standard 
patents $9.50@10.25; spring wheat short 
patents $10.60@11, standard patents $9.75 
@10.25; hard winter short patents $9.50 
@9.85, standard patents $9@9.50; blend- 
ed patents, $8.75@9. 

- 

The Edgar-Morgan Co. and Pease & 
Dwyer, mixed feed manufacturers, have 
been merged as the Happy Feed Mills, 
Inc. The officers are John B. Edgar, 
president; S. Tate Pease, vice president; 
J. O. Dwyer, secretary-treasurer. The 
selling forces and special brands of both 
companies will be retained. 

Gerorce WILLIAMSON. 





PHASES OF EMPLOYMENT 

The case of Duve vs. Simard (129 Atl. 
488), lately decided by the Maine su- 
preme judicial court, involved the right 
of a journeyman baker to recover dam- 
ages on account of being discharged be- 
fore expiration of the period for which 
he had been employed by defendant. 

Plaintiff was hired by defendant for 
two years at $65 per week, but was dis- 
charged shortly after the first year was 
up. Defendant did not set forth any 


ground for discharge, but relied upon a 
claim that the contract was abrogated by 
a verbal agreement, under which plain- 
tiff was to remain for an indefinite pe- 
riod. (If that claim had been sustained, 
the discharge would have been justified, 
because each party would have been free 
to terminate the employment any time.) 

The court finds that some time before 
his discharge plaintiff had been required 
to perform dutie$ outside his contract, 
and this that would have justified him in 
Lowen | But it was further found that 
plaintiff waived his right to abandon the 
contract, and that the employment was 
continued on an understanding that 
plaintiff would not be required to per- 
form the objectionable duties. And the 
court added: 

“Assuming, however, that the plain- 
tiffs abandonment of the contract was 
found by the jury to be unjustified, it 
does not necessarily follow that the con- 
tract hereby became terminated. If one 
party abandons a contract and refuses 
to abide by it, that refusal will undoubt- 
edly authorize the other party to rescind 
the contract and refuse longer to be 
bound by it. . . . But the failure to per- 
form may be waived by the party not at 
fault and the contract continued regard- 
less of such breach.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 


CHINESE TARIFF AUTONOMY 

In the opinion of the United States 
Department of Commerce, the decision 
of the powers to grant tariff autonomy 
to China, with effect from Jan. 1, 1929, 
will not greatly affect wheat and flour 
imports from the United States. It is 
pointed out that at present 12 per cent 
of China’s imports consist of cereals and 
their products, and that these raw ma- 
terials are unobtainable in China. On 
the other hand, 25 per cent of China’s im- 
ports are made up of textiles, and it is 
considered that it is possible to grow 
cotton necessary for the manufacture of 
these goods in China. It is therefore 
thought that those most likely to suffer by 
the introduction of a new tariff would 
be the cotton manufacturing industries 
of Great Britain and Japan which now 
share largely in this trade. 











New Book Describes America’s Wheat 
Trading Methods 


be HE Wheat Pit,” a comprehensive 

outline of the grain marketing sys- 

tem, written by Edward Jerome 
Dies, assistant to the president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, has been pub- 
lished in Chicago by the Argyle Press. 
The author explains that his object is “to 
trace in broad outline the story of the 
grain exchange, setting forth some of 
those characteristics that have made it 
one of the largest of commercial institu- 
tions.” 

The book traces, in its 63 pages, the 
history of the grain exchange of Chicago 
and outlines the present mode of opera- 
tion. Mr. Dies has for many years writ- 
ten on economic and industrial subjects 
for various magazines, and is a close stu- 
dent of grain marketing. 

In his first chapter Mr. Dies gives a 
short description of the Chicago wheat 
pit in action, as observed by a spectator 
“From the Balcony.” 

“Tt is 9:20 in the morning. The vast 
trading floor is stirring to life. Brokers 
are gathering in the pits or rings. Boys 
race about with blue, green and yellow 
order slips. Spectators mount the low 
slung balcony over the wheat pit. It is 
from this vantage point that the public 
views the great drama of wheat... . 
Suddenly lights flare up, fringing the pit. 
Electric fans begin their low whir. For 
a moment a strange stillness falls. Then, 
on the stroke of 9:30, a gong sounds. It 
echoes through the old clock tower, and 
the roar of the pit begins. It is a deep- 
throated roar. It swells into violence 
like a wintry gale; it sinks into a low, 
steady hum. On occasion, when panic 
hits the pit, the roar all but shakes the 
rafters of the quaint old structure and 
rumbles out into the street like the roll 
of far-away thunder.” ; 

Later, in the same chapter, Mr. Dies 
describes the building that houses the 
Chicago Board of. Trade. 


“Long has it stood, to many a strange, 
mysterious giant in the center of a war- 
fare handed down by the ages. Em- 
battled, victor of a hundred skirmishes, 
it is perhaps the most romantic figure in 
the whole world of commerce. There it 
stands today with its old-fashioned high 
windows and its lofty clock tower, brood- 
ing over the canyon of finance known as 
La Salle Street.” 

Mr. Dies devotes the second chapter of 
the book to the historical aspect of the 
grain exchange. He describes the pio- 
neer days of the early nineteenth century, 
with “white-topped prairie schooners 
crawling toward the setting sun.” 


In 1848 the Chicago Board of Trade 
was born out of the desire of Chicago 
merchants to put an end to the chaotic 
state of the grain trade that then existed 
and “to maintain an exchange, promote 
uniformity, enforce justice, and gather 
and distribute commercial information.” 
The author tells us that the news of the 
formation of the exchange overshadowed 
the passage of an ordinance prohibiting 
“horse racing and careless shooting on 
Chicago’s principal streets.” 

“So, from a wagonload market, Chicago 
rose to the premier grain market of the 
entire world. At length it became the 
gateway to a vast garden that sprawls 
out over an area wide enough to contain 
a score of small nations.” 


FUTURE TRADING CHAMPIONED 


Five chapters of the book are devoted 
to a discussion of futures, speculation, 
hedging, short selling, and cornering 
grain. Mr. Dies explains the origin of 
the futures market which sprang up dur- 
ing the Civil War when the government 
wished to obliterate uncertainty of sup- 
plies at future dates. He shows how fu- 
ture trading reduces the cost of grain dis- 
tribution, providing dealers, as it does, 
with insurance against sudden changes 
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in prices. He quotes the late Edward 
Douglass White, former chief justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, who 
said: “The system of future dealing as 
found in this country today is a part of 
the common acquisition of the human 
mind for the past 200 years or more. 
There is no political economic writer in 
any language recognized as authority, 
unless he be tinctured with socialism or 
communism, who does not approve of 
these contracts and state that they are 
necessary for the devolpment of com- 
mercial affairs and that they operate 
wisely and beneficially upon both the 
producer and consumer.” 


“Critics of the grain futures market,” 
writes Mr. Dies, “while defending hedg- 
ing facilities, have attacked the vast vol- 
ume of speculative transactions. It has 
been claimed, for example, that the fu- 
ture trades on the Chicago Board of 
Trade are several times the nation’s total 
wheat crop. . . . But this volume is no 
more striking than the enormous dispro- 
portion between the currency of the coun- 
try and contracts for the payment of 
money. . . . For example, at this writing 
the savings accounts total some $20,000,- 
000,000, yet the Treasury department re- 
port shows that all the money circulat- 
ing in the United States amounts to only 
$4,776,000,000. . . . The same dollar is 
used over and over again, just as actual 
wheat is contracted for over and over 
again.” 

The stabilizing influence of speculation 
in grain and the fact that hedging is a 
form of insurance are two more points 
developed by Mr. Dies. He very thor- 
oughly explains the method of hedging, 
and its attendant benefits to producers 
and consumers. He says: “It is a gro- 
tesque error to assume that the specula- 
tive wheat market, with its hedging facil- 
ities, is not a benefit to the farmer as well 
as to the man in the street.” 

Mr. Dies, in his chapter on short sell- 
ing, disposes of the arguments of those 
who decry this method. We read: 

“Perhaps of all the market bugaboos 
that have stalked the marble halls of 
court and Congress, none has caused such 
consternation as that of short selling. It 
is the eternal signal for trembling and 
quaking and viewing with alarm.” 

He asserts that there is fallacy in the 
belief that short selling depresses the 
market by creating a fictitious supply, 
saying: “If the supply of wheat were to 
be judged simply by the amounts offered 
for sale, there might be some reason in 
the argument. But in a broad, liquid 
market where there is displayed all the 
crop information in the world, the volume 
of grain offered by short sellers has no 
bearing whatever on the condition of ac- 
tual supply. The short seller by no means 
creates a fictitious supply of grain.” 


CORNERS A RARE OCCURRENCE 


The chapter dealing with cornering 
grain consists of the comment made by 
“a veteran of the exchange.” 

“It is almost as easy to corner the stars 
in the sky as to corner the wheat market 
today. Stop ten men on the street and 
nine of them will be of the firm belief 
that cornering grain is almost an every- 
day occurrence. Yet there has not been 
a corner in years. . . Long ago the 
grain exchange was the scene of real and 
attempted corners. But those were the 
slumming days of commerce. Business 
was feeling its way. Ethics were miser- 
ably low. . . . Today the grain exchange 
is an open book, and an attempt to corner 
its commodities is either madness or utter 
stupidity. The days of corners are buried 
in the past.” 

“Let’s Investigate”. is the heading of 
the final division of.the.book. “Framers 
of the Constitution,” ii begins, “guided 
by the eternal principles. of justice, set 
forth certain individual rights. These 
rights were inalienable. They were not 
to be invaded. They were free from reg- 
ulation by force. . . . It is the drift from 
this policy that has created a growing 
sense of uneasiness in the business world 
in recent years.” 

The attempts of legislative bodies to 
regulate and investigate grain exchanges 
have an unhealthy effect, according. to 
Mr. Dies. 

“Left undisturbed,” he concludes, “the 
grain futures market is indeed one of 
the marvels of present-day commerce.” 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES ESTIMATED 

Since the rather drastic reduction by 
28,000,000 bus in the last government 
report on the wheat crop, it is only nat- 
ural for one to sharpen his pencil and 
figure out again just what remains as 
available milling stock for the balance of 
the crop year. While too much impor- 
tance should not be attached to figures, 
the result of this department’s cogita- 
tions is presented in the box on this page. 
It will be seen that these figures sig- 
nify an actual shortage of bread wheat, 
especially as it is said to take more of 
this crop’s wheat to make a barrel of 
flour than it did of last year’s. 


TOLEDO 


Business with mills last week was dull, 
scarcely any new sales being made. The 
spectacular rise in wheat prices to new 
high levels has unsettled the trade and 
has not encouraged buying. The ad- 
vance came at an unfortunate time, when 
buyers, naturally, are holding off, and 
one wonders whether this has deprived 
them of an opportunity to get in at a 
lower level. 

Crop High Price Reached.—The high- 
est price paid for wheat so far on the 
crop at Toledo was on Dec. 29, when 
$1.92 bu was bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points. The bid on Dec. 31 was 
$1.88 for No. 2 red, same basis. Millers 
are not bidding, and very little wheat 
is coming out. The advance probably 
encourages farmers to hold for $2, which 
some of them have regarded as possible 
all this crop year. 

Flour rices.—Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
81, at $9.25@9.40 bbl, and local springs 
at $9.85@9.50, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 ..cceccceves 21,900 45% 
Previous week ....+.++s+6 22,700 47 
VOOQF BBO cccccccccccceces 29,600 62 
TWO Years AZO ...ceseeees 22,900 50 
Three years AGO ...seeeeee 16,500 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .... 43,860 18,820 43 
Previous week .... 63,300 32,830 52 
WOOF BO ccccccces 69,150 38,085 55 
Two years ago.... 41,000 21,250 50 

Three years ago... 92,550 34,940 37% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 2, with comparisons: 


r-Receipts— -Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Wheat, bus.. 33,600 34,770 32,200 105,770 
Corn, bus.... 116,250 72,490 66,250 69,115 
Oats, bus.... 32,800 15,375 38,950 44,506 


* TOLEDO OUTPUT SMALLER 


The output by Toledo mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 48,000 bbls, 
for the first six months of 1925, the 
weeks ending Jan. 8 and June 27, in- 
clusive, was 789,850 bbls, or 63% per 
cent of capacity; for the second six 
months, the weeks ending July 4 and 
Dec. 26, inclusive, was 960,200 bbls, or 
7642 per cent of capacity, the total for 
the year being 1,750,000 bbls, or 71 per 
cent of capacity. 

This compares with 1,818,650 bbls, or 
74%, per cent, for 1924; 1,620,000, or 65 
per cent, for 1923; 1,350,000, or 54 per 
cent, for 1922. Comparisons for other 
years can be found in the 1925 issue of 
the Miller’s Almanack. 

The output by an average of 17 out- 
side mills reporting to this office for the 


first six months was 1,096,748 bbls, or 
50 per cent of capacity; for the second 
six months 1,018,709 bbls, or 61 per cent, 
by an average of 14 mills reporting. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, has returned 
from a business trip to New York. 


Robert Himes, with the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is on a 
business trip to Richmond and Norfolk. 

O. B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, who has 
represented Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., in Ohio for several 
years, has resigned. 

Oliver B. Grosvenor, recently with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
has arranged to represent the Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio terri- 
tory. 

F. D. Batteiger has closed his office at 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he was engaged 
in the flour and feed brokerage business, 
to become associated with Rosenbaum 
Bros., grain and feed, Chicago, as sales 
manager of the feed department. 


A Toledo miller called attention last 
week to figures just received from Win- 
nipeg as to the amount of Canadian 
wheat which had been brought into the 
United States from Sept. 1 to Dec. 19, 
1,164,000 bus which paid duty, and 8,867,- 
000 bus for milling in bond. 

A. L. Chittenden, Detroit, Mich., was 
on ’change Dec, 30. He formerly repre- 
sented the W. J. Jennison Co., Minne- 
apolis, in Michigan for many years, but 
is now connected with the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. He says he 
has done a good business so far on this 
crop. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, set 
up a new record for production last 
year. The amount of flour produced 
was 1,030,000 bbls, representing 95 per 
cent of capacity. Included in the opera- 
tion was one period of a steady run for 
three weeks, including Sundays, without 
a moment’s shutdown. 

After declaring a dividend of $1.50 
per share, the directors of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., and Ross- 
ford, Ohio, recommended to stockholders 
an increase in the company’s capital 
from 65,000 to 260,000 shares. Officials 
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declared that the company had just fin- 
ished a highly satisfactory year. 


NASHVILLE 


Holiday conditions prevailed in the 
flour trade in southeastern markets last 
week, though the volume of business was 
larger than usual for that period of the 
year. Numerous jobbers demanded small 
supplies of flour. Shipments on con- 
tracts, while falling off considerably, 
were good for the closing week of the 
year. A fair volume of buying is ex- 
pected soon. 

The situation in this territory at the 
close of the old year was regarded as 
favorable for millers. It is believed that 
there will be marked improvement in 
flour sales by the middle of January. 

Flour prices were very firm last week, 
in sympathy with wheat. Quotations, 
Jan, 2: best short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10.25@10.50 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $9.25@9.50; straight patent, be 
9.25; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report holiday dullness. 
Prices, Jan, 2: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $10 
@10.50; hard winter short patent, $9.50 
@9.75; standard grades, 30@50c less. 

The wheat market continued to advance 
last week. Demand for wheat was scat- 
tering, mills making only moderate pur- 
chases. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $2.05@2.08 bu, Nashville, Jan. 2. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 ... 116,520 62,471 63.6 

Previous week .. 171,720 116,538 67.2 
Year agoO ..ceeee 164,820 87,026 61 

Two years ago... 196,380 75,381 38.5 

Three years ago.. 172,320 69,671 40.4 


NOTES 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Cincinnati last week on business. 


Stocks at Nashville on Jan. 2, as re- 
ported through the Grain Exchange: 
flour, 49,500 bbls; wheat, 638,000 bus; 
corn, 251,500; oats, 445,500. 

The Dixie Feed & Seed Co. has been 
incorporated at Montgomery, Ala., with 
$7,000 capital stock, by W. H. Le Grand, 
M. P. Le Grand, G. T. Waterford and 
E. 8. Clauton. 

Joun Lerprr. 


NORFOLK 

Last week the flour trade was especially 
interesting, because of the market 
changes, but it was not productive from 
a trade standpoint, as buyers still were 
clinging to the idea that, with December 
options out of the way, sharp declines 
would result in January. Mills, however, 
are holding firm on quotations, as they 
believe that $2 wheat is very likely. 

Quotations, Jan. 2: northwestern 








Storage Conditions and Their Effect on 
Moisture Content 


RECENT bulletin of the Mid-West 

Laboratories Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

on the moisture content of flour 
contains some information which may be 
of interest to millers and bakers: 

“Freshly milled flour usually runs be- 
tween 12.5 and 13.5 per cent in moisture 
content. During damp, cool weather it is 
likely to run higher, but when it is hot 
and very dry it may go lower than 12.5 
per cent. After flour is milled and is 
stored in a dry, unheated warehouse, it 
ordinarily undergoes only slight changes 
in moisture content, but when storage 
conditions are extremely dry, or unusual- 
ly damp and humid, the loss or gain in 
moisture may be considerable. 

“Flour taken from a warm bakery 
after it had been stored there for some 
time usually runs from 9.5 to 11 per cent 
in moisture. The extent of loss is de- 
pendent upon the dryness of the air, 
while the rate of rapidity or loss depends 
on the temperature. If a flour with 13.5 
per cent moisture is stored where the rel- 
ative humidity is 45 per cent or lower, it 
will lose moisture. ft the humidity was 
as low as 15 per cent for a considerable 
period of time, the moisture would de- 
crease to about 6 or 7 per cent. 


“Loss of moisture in flour ordinarily 
does not affect the quality, from the bak- 
ers’ standpoint, although he must add 
more water in making up his dough. A 
loss of 1 per cent in moisture content 
means an increase of about 1.8 per cent in 
absorption. If we find any form of un- 
soundness in dry samples, it is usually a 
rancid odor, and is probably the result of 
warm storage, rather than dryness. 
Many bakery samples show varying 
amounts of rancidity. 

“When flour is stored under conditions 
where the relative humidity is as great or 
greater than 60 per cent it will absorb 
moisture from the air. This means that 
such storage may result in the flour be- 
coming unsound as a result of too much 
moisture, although it did not contain ex- 
cessive moisture when milled. Several 
instances of this kind have been brought 
to our attention. Storage in basements 
and poorly ventilated rooms should be 
avoided. The extent to which moisture 
may be gained in this way is illustrated 
by an experiment in which flour was 
stored in a saturated atmosphere for sev- 
eral days, at the end of which it con- 
tained about 30 per cent of water, and 
was very moldy and badly fermented.” 


January 6, 1926 





Wheat Supplies 1925-26, Calculated 
Dec. 26, 19265 


Bus 
Crop by last government 
SEEMS ccccccccncessoces 669,365,000 
CALTY-OVET co eceecccsrceeres 87,000,000 
Total available ......... 766,365,000 
Deduct— 
Seed requirements..... 75,000,000 


Exports already made 

12-26, 1925 ........+. 62,000,000 
Waste and feed (same 

as government fig- 

ures last year)...... 70,000,000 


197,000,000 


Balance for domestic flour 
requirements for entire 
crop year and for export 
from 12-25, 1925, and for 


CAITY-OVET cece eee eeeees 559,365,000 
Total wheat ground 

last crop, Russell's 

OmtEMAte cescccccecs 583,179,000 
Total flour exported, 

13,900,000 bbls con- 

verted into wheat 

(4.66 bus per bbl)... 62,384,000 

520,795,000 

Actual grinding last crop 

for domestic consump- 

GED ‘socccckvvecccusesice 620,795,000 
Balance 12-25, 1925, for 


export for rest of the 
year and carry-over July 
B, 2086 wccccvcccccveccces 38,570,000 











spring top patents $10.60@10.75 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.90@10.25; Kansas family 
top patents $10.45@10.60, second patents 
$9.95@10.20, clears $8.05@8.25; winter 
wheat top patents $9.70@9.90, second pat- 
ents $9.35@9.50; Virginia and North 
Carolina straights, $9.25@9.50. 
Joseru A. Lesiiz, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Dullness continues in the flour market, 
with prices higher. There is a general 
belief that the end of dullness is at hand, 
since brokers report stocks nearly ex- 
hausted in Evansville territory. 

Quotations, Jan. 2, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots: best winter 
patent $10.25, first winter patent $9.85, 
straights $9.55; Kansas patent, $9.85; 
clears, in jutes, first $8, second $7.50. 


NOTES 


Ralph Missman, manager of the Sunny- 
side Flour Mills, is among the recently 
elected directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Wilbur Erskine has secured the bat- 
tery of elevators formerly owned by the 
Akin-Erskine Mill, which was burned 
some months ago, and has opened them 
for the reception of grain under govern- 
ment regulation. Warehouse receipts for 
grain stored therein will be issued. 


The farm census of Indiana shows that 
the number of farms in the state was re- 
duced from 205,126 in 1920 to 192,785 in 
1925, with 210 more owners last year 
than in 1920. The acreage in 1925 was 
19,917,780. The value of land and build- 
ings in 1925 was $1,696,904,863, a loss of 
$1,000,000,000 since 1920. There were 
57,089 tenants in 1925, against 65,587 in 
1920, 

W. W. Ross. 


Flour Production and Movement 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 19, 1925 (000’s omitted): 





1925 1924 1923 

Flour production, bbls— 
UG, Gene si cccvecsece 2,679 2,814 2,670 
MOV. BBE wsccccseve 2,674 2,791 2,792 
oh. Sere 2,380 2,631 2,644 
Nov. 29-Dec. 56....... 2,691 2,696 2,632 
ee! ere 2,641 2,618 2,626 
Deo. 18219 ..cccccces 2,649 2,635 2,503 
July 1-Dec.. 19 ...... 65,232 68,889 66,651 
Flour, July 1-Dec. 19, 

bbls— 
POROTED ccccdcccccecs 4,875 7,663 8,700 
SEE vecedeedecdes 3 2 99 


Wheat, July 1-Dec. 19, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms. .441,000 584,000 518,000 


TEEPOPRS cc cctcccccses 33,645 137,876 64,035 
Imports .....eceeeeee 10,729 2,848 138,769 
Ground by mills...... 300,672 316,800 306,594 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 19, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 55,679 104,704 84,130 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.118,533 102,968 151,406 


Exports of yeast from the United 
States in September were 136,000 Ibs less 
than in the preceding month. 
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ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 
SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
108 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address: ‘Palmking” 


CHICAGO 


The usual holiday dullness prevailed 
last week. Buying was mainly of a 
hand-to-mouth character, and only a few 
representatives reported sales of any 
large amount. No revival in buying is 
looked for until the inventory is out of 
the way, but as stocks are said to be 
rather light, there should be considerable 
flour booked this month if wheat becomes 
less erratic. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A little business 
was done last week in established mill 
brands to jobbers. Sales ranged from 
single cars to 1,000 bbls, but bookings of 
the larger amounts were not numerous. 
Shipping directions are coming in better. 
The trade is ordering out flour against 
old contracts much more freely than for 
several weeks. 

Hard Winter Flour—Some business 
was reported last week in southwestern 
brands for January and February ship- 
ment, due chiefly to the low quotations 
by some mills. Prices fully 50c under 
prevailing levels were named by a few, 
which brought in some business. Re- 
ports of resales of 1,000-bbl lots and 
smaller quantities also featured the mar- 
ket. 

Soft Winter Flour.—There was prac- 
tically no business in soft wheat brands, 
except a little reselling. Cracker bakers 
remained out of the market, but if there 
should be a good break in the market 
considerable business is expected, as 
these bakers are said to be in need of 
flour. 

Rye Flour.—The trade was very indif- 
ferent, and sales were practically nil. 
Stocks are not heavy, but buyers are tak- 
ing supplies only as needed. Shipping 
directions are slow. The local output to- 
taled 8,000 bbls last week, compared with 
5,500 in the previous one. White was 
quoted, Jan. 2, at $5.80@6.15 bbl, jute, 
medium at $5.60@5.90, and dark at $4.55 
@5. 

Durum.—There has been some scat- 
tered inquiry for semolinas, but sales 
consisted only of small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. The trade as a whole is 
not disposed to enter into new contracts 
at prevailing prices. Shipping instruc- 
tions continue good. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Jan. 2, at 5c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 4c; No. 8 semolina, 45%4c; durum 
patent, 444,@4%c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 2, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $9.10@9.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.80@9.50, first clear $7.80@8.25, 
second clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.90@9.60, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.70@9.40, straight $8.50@9.20, first 
clear $7@7.60; soft winter short patent 
$9@9.70, standard patent $8.75@9.20, 
straight $8.60@9, first clear $7.25@7.75. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan,. 2..... 40,000 21,000 62 
Previous week .... 40,000 25,000 63 
Year ago ......+5- 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 35,000 88 


YEARLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The two mills in Chicago during the 

calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1925, pro- 

duced 1,781,000 bbls wheat flour, com- 

pared with 1,858,000 in 1924, 1,842,000 in 

1928, 1,476,500 in 1922, and 820,000 in 
1921. 

WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat was 
light last week and premiums eased. Re- 
ceipts were 202 cars compared with 211 
last year. Country offerings were en- 
larged by the advance in prices. There 
were orders here for 100,000 bus No. 2 
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hard in store at 3c over May, but the in- 
terests failed to get together, the lead- 
ing holder being out of the city. There 
were deliveries of 1,571,000 bus on De- 
cember contract, the grain going from 
day to day to various interests, and not 
representing the actual amount of wheat 
in store here, as there are only 611,000 
bus contract wheat in public elevators. 

Premiums on No. 1 hard were 1@2c 
under December, No. 2 hard 1@2%c dis- 
count; No. 1 red 4@5c over December, 
and No. 2 red 8@4c; No. 1 northern 
spring, 1@2%c over; No. 2 northern, 2c 
under to lc over; No. 1 dark northern, 
1%@4c over. Durum wheat sold at $1.48 
bu for smutty No. 3, and $1.53 for No. 2 
red, 

A good part of the bullish ideas are 
based on the belief that the United 
States is on a domestic basis, and wheat 
prices are to be governed by conditions 
prevalent in the United States. On the 
basis of supply and demand, the United 
States has only about 50,000,000 bus for 
export and carry-over until July 1, 1926. 
This has been the main cause for the 25c 
advance in about two weeks, with the cash 
demand not following the upturn in 
prices and with no export business. Ar- 
gentine crop news has lost its influence as 
a price making factor. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Jan. 2, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 
192 19 1924 


1925 
Flour, bbls..... 196 259 156 155 
Wheat, bus.... 269 348 81 804 
Corn, bus...... 1,627 1,881 277 456 
Oats, bus...... 500 1,217 331 463 
Rye, bus....... 12 88 3 606 
Barley, bus.... 70 157 18 35 


YEAR’S MOVEMENT 
Flour and grain received and shipped 
during 1925, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted) : 
--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924 1926 1924 


1925 
Flour, bbls... 138,009 12,253 8,492 8,079 
Wheat, bus.. 28,244 69,012 25,885 63,435 
Corn, bus.... 83,557 99,524 41,239 45,921 
Oats, bus.... 538,547 82,831 48,919 46,012 
Rye, bus..... 5,895 9,672 6,952 7,121 
Barley, bus.. 9,883 11,461 2,730 4,652 


Receipts of all grain at Chicago, as 
shown by the inspection returns for the 
year 1925, were 98,993 cars, compared 
with 146,210 in 1924, and 122,398 in 1923. 

Receipts of winter wheat were 10,170 
cars; spring, 3,277; mixed wheat, 1,176. 
In 1924, receipts of winter wheat were 
89,809 cars, spring 1,398, and mixed 2,526. 
Corn receipts were 55,424 cars, against 
57,837 in 1924. 


TO PROHIBIT PAPER PROFITS 


The Board of Trade directors, at a 
recent meeting, discussed the drawing 
down of paper profits on open trades, and 
passed a resolution that section 202 of 
the codified rules be construed to prohibit 
the payment of paper profits on any com- 
modity except cotton, until such time as 
the Board of Trade Clearing Corporation 
commences to clear trades in that com- 
modity. 

NOTES 

Arthur W. Cutten spent the holidays at 
Guelph, Ont. 

B. W. Snow, the crop expert, is taking 
a vacation in the West Indies. 

C. A. Wenz, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, was in New York most of 
last week. 

F. E. Bennett, president of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Geneva, IIl., called on 
the trade in this market recently. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis and Lake City, Minn., 
last week visiting mill connections. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
is at his winter home in Allenhurst, Fla. 
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He expects to return to Chicago the lat- 
ter part of this month. 


E. S. Woodworth, president of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor in this market. 


H. G. Beckman, Cincinnati, representa- 
tive of the Quaker Oats Co., was a recent 
visitor at the main offices in Chicago. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 29 en route to Minneapolis. 


C. F. Larsen, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Minneapolis, where he was 
during the holiday season. 


Edward Baeuchle, formerly with the 
Lange-Baeuchle Flour Co., has retired 
from the flour trade, and is now engaged 
in the real estate business here. 


O. W. Hall, of the bakers’ service de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, was in Chicago 
over the holidays, visiting his family. 


E. D. Koehler, formerly of the Collis 
Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, is now con- 
nected with the Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, in its research department. 


R. W. Chapin, vice president of Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chica- 
go, was in Detroit, Mich., last week. R. 
Hall, secretary-treasurer, spent a few 
days in Minneapolis recently. 


The annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade was held on 
Jan. 4. There was no opposition to the 
heads of the ticket, and John A. Bunnell 
was elected president, and Edwin A. 
Doern vice president. 


O. W. Mosher, president of the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., who is 
at present at Rochester, Minn., is making 
good progress following his recent opera- 
tion. His son, Frank Mosher, spent the 
Christmas holidays with him. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market was dull last week. 
A few small lots for quick shipment 
were bought, but otherwise there was no 
interest, although prices mounted daily. 
The impression exists that mills are due 
to receive some fair-sized orders. The 
high cost of winter wheat, as compared 
with spring, is considered to be advan- 
tageous by spring wheat millers. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 2: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $9.50@10.05 bbl, 
Straight $8.95@9.55, first clear $7.85@ 
8.30, and second clear $4.95@5.30, in 
98-Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

A few small orders were taken by 
southwestern mills last week. Present 
prices have created much sales resist- 
ance, and until a more settled feeling 
comes, it is believed that the trade will 
not do much more than consumptive 
buying. Quotations, Jan. 2: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $9.35@ 
9.95 bbl, straight $8.80@9.45, and first 
clear $7.75@8.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye millers find it difficult to interest 
customers at present prices, but they 
have a sufficient number of orders on 
their books to enable them to maintain 
a favorable rate of production. Resell- 
ers report demand dull, but look for 
their established trade to re-enter the 
market shortly, at least for immediate 
supplies. Prices are easier. Quotations, 
Jan, 2: fancy rye patent $6.35@6.45 bbl, 
pure white $6.25@6.35, straight $5.75@ 
5.85, pure dark $4.85@5.05, and ordinary 
dark $4.75@4.85, in 98-lb cottons. 

Bread grains dropped last week, while 
coarse grains ruled firm. Quotations, 
Jan. 2: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.80@1.91 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.86@1.88, No. 1 red winter $1.89@ 
1.90, and No. 1 durum $1.56@1.58; No. 2 
rye, $1.05@1.054%2; No. 8 white oats, 


424%,@42%,c; malting barley 64@77c, 
—s 16@17c. 
Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 


for the week ending Dec. 31, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 


comparisons: 

-~-Reeceipts— -—Shipments— 

1926 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 36,020 11,200 15,590 7,370 
Wheat, bus.. 72,800 26,600 7,883 20,250 
Corn, bus.... 176,120 165,920 26,700 31,625 
Oats, bus.... 99,000 338,800 46,523 106,575 
Barley, bus.. 61,650 216,000 16,200 57,840 
Rye, bus..... 9,905 60,940 6,040 22,650 
Feed, tons... 88 580 1,251 1,970 


Due to the holidays, as well as the 
need for repairs, local mills were down 
last week. A year ago the output was 








45 





5,500 bbls, or 45 per cent of capacity. 
For several months it has been about 75 
per cent, and operations are being re- 
sumed on a similar basis. 


NOTES 

Victor E. Mason, flour and feed dealer 
at Verona, Wis., died suddenly on Dec. 
26 shortly after returning home from 
his place of business. He was 65 years 
of age. 

Milwaukee grain receipts for the year 
were 42,102,770 bus, compared with 56,- 
529,600 in 1924, while shipments totaled 
23,751,613 bus, against 38,558,790 in the 
previous year. 

Matthew Kleser, of the W. M. Bell 
Co., grain dealer, served as chairman of 
the annual New Year’s frolic on ’change 
at the close of business on Dec. 381. 
While business was done as usual on 
Dec. 26, there was a complete suspension 
of activities on Jan. 2. 

The McKercher Milling Co., Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock te do a general 
milling, flour, feed, grain and products 
business. The principal is Daniel W. 
McKercher, for many years a prominent 
miller and jobber of Wisconsin Rapids. 

L. E. Meyer. 


Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries 
of destination and by seaboard ports, during 
October, 1925, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 








Commerce: 
Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbis 
Azores and Madeira Is..... .; Sere 
PEE NAS eed cceceréveee eh ee 
CRBGMOMOVARIA ..cccsccese  cessce 371 
PETS TT TT Tee 112,458 8,182 
WOES ccc weccccccenetece 15,990 2,848 
PUOMGS cccccccecccvcvceses 604,604 ..... 
GOPIOET cc ccvcccvicccveces 607,962 67,818 
GEREMERAP ccccccccccsccces§ sevnes 523 
CP ve vensececcccvccoes 19,000 25,098 
Irish Free State .......... 32,000 998 
DE Da CKECe doe SEs deaccee 1,075,179 1,816 
EN. “bdbaboedecewee ines 19,962 3,684 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. 14,270 1,703 
DEEN Sooweseocsenee 843,466 10,793 
DED. bb.6nWwh6 6a eedecees 18,000 11,075 
EN, CHOMTIE cevcscccccs © c20s00 10,319 
DPE ceaeeesececseesed enssms 380 
Russia (Europe) ......... 8,080 3,444 
ED sb népad6 sea eeseve 102,014 2,875 
United Kingdom ......... 3,583,916 27,721 
Jugoslavia, etc. ........+.. S.78S = cewes 
GED be vctesecerécerssn v8duc 65 
COURSRTRED. ccccccccnescces savce 481 
POMOMAD cess sccedevecee 1,983 
SEE cc eccescosesecess 36 
SEO caveedivesdvccsce 4,335 
Trinidad, Tobago ........ 1,373 
Other Brit. West Indies.. 5,679 
CD 66.5.0 2 Chee erededeseece 10,882 
Dominican Republic ...... 1,261 
Been WPONR BUGOOD ce cices 8 8 = cvder 352 
French West Indies ...... ..... 322 
BEE  CtCeSbehORetedenscane © éeens 1,872 
PPT ePerrrererr. 5,215 6,162 
EN 65 6.060066 0 6b 0 nets 21,220 306 
DE SE cccenescene: Wares 1,329 
i SR cengeseeeces. aves 516 
GEN SEED. cccccecsces  en0ce 35 
WEEE “Gededceccesduees cebor 7,423 
CE Eb dRtectcccesesecess cevee 16,337 
SUPE cosccccsceccees§ eeeve 24,073 
TAREE TUNE: ccc cectens 8 enscec 302 
DERG CEE occecsts § ‘coene 212 
WE. GME). soccccccses A, Barer se 
PY Pee eee 50 
British West Africa ......  «ceees 1,013 
British South Africa ..... 28,399 611 
ty Be” | A ee 338 
MEE SBCs-ePebeeReececseces ¥oees 16,927 
PEO ca cadeebhiereiedeae  <aweee 3,533 
Portuguese East Africa...  ..... 265 
TOAOES cecicvoccvececcics 7,418,618 287,721 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States At- 
lantic seaboard ports during October, 1925: 


Flour. 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 
WOW BOCK ccccwccccccscee 8.620,092 886,786 
Philadelphia ............. 2,300,199 4,833 
DE #0066 %.04.09<0000% 1,277,864 353 
POE SOV Ccdtecccieswevens 210,783 46,807 
ED W504 6i000 006040048 7.418.518 287,721 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 
1925 1924 
Went  scdesecscescs 151,627,051 91,932,802 
OMQS ciccswssisesuse 13,825,330 14,440,454 
DOC ds cbodatoveces 22,341,102 18,286,162 
PUREE. ter eeKesces 2,268,377 3,269,501 
TID. eb idecsccccacess 2,947,516 3,929,011 
COPM sicisctocccccces 10,798 4,623 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1925 1924 
WN is Cb as adrccncce 146,151,779 82,634,280 
GE eho teccnrecsccs 13,914,797 12,719,318 
MEE. eeerecececcce 18,920,726 14,895,144 
FPiaxseed .........+. 2,244,571 2,262,733 
BR bute ccccccosccce 2,345,262 4,191,983 
By rail— 

Sree ee 865,720 484,990 
Serre ere 186,887 181,378 
, er eee 10,216 7,072 

5,970 5,896 

2,200 4,714 

10,798 4,623 
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WHEAT SUPPLIES ESTIMATED 

Since the rather drastic reduction by 
28,000,000 bus in the last government 
report on the wheat crop, it is only nat- 
ural for one to sharpen his pencil and 
figure out again just what remains as 
available milling stock for the balance of 
the crop year. While too much impor- 
tance should not be attached to figures, 
the result of this department’s cogita- 
tions is presented in the box on this page. 
It will be seen that these figures sig- 
nify an actual shortage of bread wheat, 
especially as it is said to take more of 
this crop’s wheat to make a barrel of 
flour than it did of last year’s. 


TOLEDO 


Business with mills last week was dull, 
scarcely any new sales being made. The 
spectacular rise in wheat prices to new 
high levels has unsettled the trade and 
has not encouraged buying. The ad- 
vance came at an unfortunate time, when 
buyers, naturally, are holding off, and 
one wonders whether this has deprived 
them of an opportunity to get in at a 
lower level. 

Crop High Price Reached.—The high- 
est price paid for wheat so far on the 
crop at Toledo was on Dec. 29, when 
$1.92 bu was bid for No. 2 red, Toledo 
rate points. The bid on Dec. 31 was 
$1.88 for No. 2 red, same basis. Millers 
are not bidding, and very little wheat 
is coming out. The advance probably 
encourages farmers to hold for $2, which 
some of them have regarded as possible 
all this crop year. 

Flour Prices——Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted, Dec. 
81, at $9.25@9.40 bbl, and local springs 
at $9.35@9.50, in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 





Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .ccccccseees 21,900 45% 
Previous week ....... ++ 22,700 47 
Year O80 wccccccece 29,600 62 
Two years ago ..... 22,900 50 
Three years AZO ...seeseee 16,500 34 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Output by mills in Ohio, Indiana and 

Michigan, excluding those at Toledo, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 
Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .... 438,860 18,820 43 
Previous week .... 63,300 32,830 52 
Year ago ......... 69,150 38,085 55 
Two years ago.... 41,000 21,250 50 


Three years ago... 92,550 34,940 37% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending Jan. 2, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Wheat, bus.. 33,600 34,770 32,200 105,770 
Corn, bus.... 116,250 72,490 66,250 659,115 
Oats, bus.... 32,800 15,375 38,950 44,505 


* TOLEDO OUTPUT SMALLER 


The output by Toledo mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 48,000 bbls, 
for the first six months of 1925, the 
weeks ending Jan. 3 and June 27, in- 
clusive, was 789,850 bbls, or 63% per 
cent of capacity; for the second six 
months, the weeks ending July 4 and 
Dec. 26, inclusive, was 960,200 bbls, or 
7642 per cent of capacity, the total for 
the year being 1,750,000 bbls, or 71 per 
cent of capacity. 

his compares with 1,818,650 bbls, or 
7442 per cent, for 1924; 1,620,000, or 65 
per cent, for 1923; 1,350,000, or 54 per 
cent, for 1922. Comparisons for other 
years can be found in the 1925 issue of 
the Miller’s Almanack. 

The output by an average of 17 out- 
side mills reporting to this office for the 


first six months was 1,096,748 bbls, or 
50 per cent of capacity; for the second 
six months 1,018,709 bbls, or 61 per cent, 
by an average of 14 mills reporting. 


NOTES 


David Anderson, president of the Na- 
tional Milling Co., Toledo, has returned 
from a business trip to New York. 


Robert Himes, with the Northwestern 
Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is on a 
business trip to Richmond and Norfolk. 

O. B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, who has 
represented Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis., in Ohio for several 
years, has resigned. 

Oliver B. Grosvenor, recently with 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
has arranged to represent the Command- 
er Mill Co., Minneapolis, in Ohio terri- 
tory. 

F. D. Batteiger has closed his office at 
Youngstown, Ohio, where he was engaged 
in the flour and feed brokerage business, 
to become associated with Rosenbaum 
Bros., grain and feed, Chicago, as sales 
manager of the feed department. 


A Toledo miller called attention last 
week to figures just received from Win- 
nipeg as to the amount of Canadian 
wheat which had been brought into the 
United States from Sept. 1 to Dec. 19, 
1,164,000 bus which paid duty, and 8,867,- 
000 bus for milling in bond. 

A. L. Chittenden, Detroit, Mich., was 
on ’change Dec, 30. He formerly repre- 
sented the W. J. Jennison Co., Minne- 
apolis, in Michigan for many years, but 
is now connected with the Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., Wichita, Kansas. He says he 
has done a good business so far on this 
crop. 

The National Milling Co., Toledo, set 
up a new record for production last 
year. The amount of flour produced 
was 1,030,000 bbls, representing 95 per 
cent of capacity. Included in the opera- 
tion was one period of a steady run for 
three weeks, including Sundays, without 
a moment’s shutdown. 

After declaring a dividend of $1.50 
per share, the directors of the Larrowe 
Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., and Ross- 
ford, Ohio, recommended to stockholders 
an increase in the company’s capital 
from 65,000 to 260,000 shares. Officials 
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declared that the company had just fin- 
ished a highly satisfactory year. 


NASHVILLE 


Holiday conditions prevailed in the 
flour trade in southeastern markets last 
week, though the volume of business was 
larger than usual for that period of the 
year. Numerous jobbers demanded small 
supplies of flour. Shipments on con- 
tracts, while falling off considerably, 
were good for the closing week of the 
year. A fair volume of buying is ex- 
pected soon. 

The situation in this territory at the 
close of the old year was regarded as 
favorable for millers. It is believed that 
there will be marked improvement in 
flour sales by the middle of January. 

Flour prices were very firm last week, 
in sympathy with wheat. Quotations, 
Jan. 2: best short soft winter wheat pat- 
ent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $10.25@10.50 bbl; standard pat- 
ent, $9.25@9.50; straight patent, @ 
9.25; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report holiday dullness. 
Prices, Jan. 2: spring wheat first patent, 
98-lb cottons, delivered at Nashville, $10 
@10.50; hard winter short patent, $9.50 
@9.75; standard grades, 30@50c less. 

The wheat market continued to advance 
last week. Demand for wheat was scat- 
tering, mills making only moderate pur- 
chases. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $2.05@2.08 bu, Nashville, Jan. 2. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 ... 116,520 62,471 63.6 

Previous week .. 171,720 116,538 67.2 
Year ago ....... 164,820 87,026 61 


75,381 38.5 


Two years ago... 196,380 
69,671 40.4 


Three years ago.. 172,320 
NOTES 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
Southeastern Millers’ Association, was in 
Cincinnati last week on business. 

Stocks at Nashville on Jan. 2, as re- 
ported through the Grain Exchange: 
flour, 49,500 bbls; wheat, 638,000 bus; 
corn, 251,500; oats, 445,500. 

The Dixie Feed & Seed Co. has been 
incorporated at Montgomery, Ala., with 
$7,000 capital stock, by W. H. Le Grand, 
M. P. Le Grand, G. T. Waterford and 
E. S. Clauton. 

Joun Lerper. 


NORFOLK 


Last week the flour trade was especially 
interesting, because of the market 
changes, but it was not productive from 
a trade standpoint, as buyers still were 
clinging to the idea that, with December 
options out of the way, sharp declines 
would result in January. Mills, however, 
are holding firm on quotations, as they 
believe that $2 wheat is very likely. 

Quotations, Jan. 2: northwestern 








Storage Conditions and Their Effect on 
Moisture Content 


Laboratories Co., Columbus, Ohio, 

on the moisture content of flour 
contains some information which may be 
of interest to millers and bakers: 

“Freshly milled flour usually runs be- 
tween 12.5 and 13.5 per cent in moisture 
content. During damp, cool weather it is 
likely to run higher, but when it is hot 
and very dry it may go lower than 12.5 
per cent. After flour is milled and is 
stored in a dry, unheated warehouse, it 
ordinarily undergoes only slight changes 
in moisture content, but when storage 
conditions are extremely dry, or unusual- 
ly damp and humid, the loss or gain in 
moisture may be considerable. 

“Flour taken from a warm bakery 
after it had been stored there for some 
time usually runs from 9.5 to 11 per cent 
in moisture. The extent of loss is de- 
pendent upon the dryness of the air, 
while the rate of rapidity or loss depends 
on the temperature. If a flour with 13.5 
per cent moisture is stored where the rel- 
ative humidity is 45 per cent or lower, it 
will lose moisture. If the humidity was 
as low as 15 per cent for a considerable 
period of time, the moisture would de- 
crease to about 6 or 7 per cent. 


A RECENT bulletin of the Mid-West 


“Loss of moisture in flour ordinarily 
does not affect the quality, from the bak- 
ers’ standpoint, although he must add 
more water in making up his dough. A 
loss of 1 per cent in moisture content 
means an increase of about 1.8 per cent in 
absorption. If we find any form of un- 
soundness in dry samples, it is usually a 
rancid odor, and is probably the result of 
warm storage, rather than dryness. 
Many bakery samples show varying 
amounts of rancidity. 

“When flour is stored under conditions 
where the relative humidity is as great or 
greater than 60 per cent it will absorb 
moisture from the air. This means that 
such storage may result in the flour be- 
coming unsound as a result of too much 
moisture, although it did not contain ex- 
cessive moisture when milled. Several 
instances of this kind have been brought 
to our attention. Storage in basements 
and poorly ventilated rooms should be 
avoided. The extent to which moisture 
may be gained in this way is illustrated 
by an experiment in which flour was 
stored in a saturated atmosphere for sev- 
eral days, at the end of which it con- 
tained about 30 per cent of water, and 
was very moldy and badly fermented.” 
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Wheat Supplies 1925-26, Calculated 
Dec. 26, 1925 
Crop by last government 


TORETS cc ccccccccccsenes 669,365,000 
COST <OVEP ccdsccccccccccs 87,000,000 


Bus 


Total available ......... 766,365,000 
Deduct— 

Seed requirements... .. 76,000,000 
Exports already made 

12-25, 1925 ........+. 52,000,000 
Waste and feed (same 

as government fig- 

ures last year)...... 70,000,000 


197,000,000 


Balance for domestic flour 

requirements for entire 

crop year and for export 

from 12-25, 1925, and for 

CAITY-OVET ccccccccccccs 559,365,000 
Total wheat ground 

last crop, Russell's 

OOCEMMACO ceccccccese 583,179,000 
Total flour exported, 

13,900,000 bbls con- 

verted into wheat 

(4.66 bus per bbl)... 62,384,000 


520,795,000 
Actual grinding last crop 


for domestic consump- 
COM ‘cccccccccccecccccecs 520,795,000 
Balance 12-25, 1925, for 


export for rest of the 
year and carry-over July 
2, 2086 wdcccwccccsvesece 38,570,000 











spring top patents $10.60@10.75 bbl, sec- 
ond patents $9.90@10.25; Kansas family 
top patents $10.45@10.60, second patents 
$9.95@10.20, clears $8.05@8.25; winter 
wheat top patents $9.70@9.90, second pat- 
ents $9.35@9.50; Virginia and North 
Carolina straights, $9.25@9.50. 
Joseru A. Leste, Jr. 


EVANSVILLE 

Dullness continues in the flour market, 
with prices higher. There is a general 
belief that the end of dullness is at hand, 
since brokers report stocks nearly ex- 
hausted in Evansville territory. 

Quotations, Jan. 2, f.o.b., Evansville, 
98-lb cottons, carload lots: best winter 
patent $10.25, first winter patent $9.85, 
Straights $9.55; Kansas patent, $9.85; 
clears, in jutes, first $8, second $7.50. 


NOTES 


Ralph Missman, manager of the Sunny- 
side Flour Mills, is among the recently 
elected directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, 


Wilbur Erskine has secured the bat- 
tery of elevators formerly owned by the 
Akin-Erskine Mill, which was burned 
some months ago, and has opened them 
for the reception of grain under govern- 
ment regulation. Warehouse receipts for 
grain stored therein will be issued. 


The farm census of Indiana shows that 
the number of farms in the state was re- 
duced from 205,126 in 1920 to 192,785 in 
1925, with 210 more owners last year 
than in 1920. The acreage in 1925 was 
19,917,780. The value of land and build- 
ings in 1925 was $1,696,904,863, a loss of 
$1,000,000,000 since 1920. There were 
57,089 tenants in 1925, against 65,587 in 


1920. 
W. W. Ross. 


Flour Production and Movement 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Dec. 19, 1925 (000’s omitted): 








1 1924 1923 

Flour production, bbls— 
TOs BERS vacocsacive 2, 2,814 2,670 
cant... RPL oee 2,791 2,792 
AS ae 2,631 2,644 
Nov. 29-Dec. 5 2,696 2,632 
Dec. 6-12 ...... 2,618 2,625 
Dec. 18-19 ..... 2,535 2,503 
July 1-Dec. 19 68,889 66,651 
Flour, July 1-Dec. 19, 

bbls— 
MOMOTER cc cscciccccce 4,875 7,663 8,700 
MEE coceccsecc ess 2 99 


Wheat, July 1-Dec. 19, 
bus— 
Receipts from farms..441,000 584,000 518,000 
33, 


nn MUTTEE TT Ee 3,645 137,876 54,035 
a ee 10,729 2,848 13,769 
Ground by mills...... 300,672 316,800 306,594 
Wheat stocks, Dec. 19, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 55,679 104,704 84,130 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.118,533 102,968 151,405 


Exports of yeast from the United 
States in September were 136,000 Ibs less 
than in the preceding month. 
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DISTRICT 


ARTHUR S. PURVES, CHICAGO MANAGER 


SIGURD O. WERNER, Assistant Manager 
108 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Cable Address: “‘Palmking” 


CHICAGO 


The usual holiday dullness prevailed 
last week. Buying was mainly of a 
hand-to-mouth character, and only a few 
representatives reported sales of any 
large amount. No revival in buying is 
looked for until the inventory is out of 
the way, but as stocks are said to be 
rather light, there should be considerable 
flour booked this month if wheat becomes 
less erratic. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—A little business 
was done last week in established mill 
brands to jobbers. Sales ranged from 
single cars to 1,000 bbls, but bookings of 
the larger amounts were not numerous. 
Shipping directions are coming in better. 
The trade is ordering out flour against 
old contracts much more freely than for 
several weeks. 

Hard Winter Flour—Some business 
was reported last week in southwestern 
brands for January and February ship- 
ment, due chiefly to the low quotations 
by some mills. Prices fully 50c under 
prevailing levels were named by a few, 
which brought in some business. Re- 
ports of resales of 1,000-bbl lots and 
smaller quantities also featured the mar- 
ket. 

Soft Winter Flour—There was prac- 
tically no business in soft wheat brands, 
except a little reselling. Cracker bakers 
remained out of the market, but if there 
should be a good break in the market 
considerable business is expected, as 
these bakers are said to be in need of 
flour. 

Rye Flour.—The trade was very indif- 
ferent, and sales were practically nil. 
Stocks are not heavy, but buyers are tak- 
ing supplies only as needed. Shipping 
directions are slow. The local output to- 
taled 8,000 bbls last week, compared with 
5,500 in the previous one. White was 
quoted, Jan. 2, at $5.80@6.15 bbl, jute, 
medium at $5.60@5.90, and dark at $4.55 
@5. 
Durwm.—There has been some scat- 
tered inquiry for semolinas, but sales 
consisted only of small lots for imme- 
diate shipment. The trade as a whole is 
not disposed to enter into new contracts 
at prevailing prices. Shipping instruc- 
tions continue good. No. 2 semolina was 
quoted, Jan. 2, at 5c lb, bulk; standard 
semolina, 4c; No. 8 semolina, 454c; durum 
patent, 444@4%c. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
Jan. 2, car lots, basis Chicago, patents 
in cotton 98’s and clears in jutes: spring 
top patent $9.10@9.90 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.80@9.50, first clear $7.80@8.25, 
second clear $4.75@5.25; hard winter 
short patent $8.90@9.60, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $8.70@9.40, straight $8.50@9.20, first 
clear $7@7.60; soft winter short patent 
$9@9.70, standard patent $8.75@9.20, 
straight $8.60@9, first clear $7.25@7.75. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan, 2..... 40,000 21,000 52 
Previous week .... 40,000 25,000 63 
Year ago ......... 40,000 35,000 88 
Two years ago..... 40,000 35,000 88 


YEARLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The two mills in Chicago during the 
calendar year ending Dec. 31, 1925, pro- 
duced 1,781,000 bbls wheat flour, com- 
pared with 1,858,000 in 1924, 1,342,000 in 
1928, 1,476,500 in 1922, and 820,000 in 
1921. 

WHEAT 


Milling demand for cash wheat was 
light last week and premiums eased. Re- 
ceipts were 202 cars compared with 211 
last year. Country offerings were en- 
larged by the advance in prices. There 
were orders here for 100,000 bus No. 2 


Correspondent at Milwaukee 
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hard in store at 3c over May, but the in- 
terests failed to get together, the lead- 
ing holder being out of the city. There 
were deliveries of 1,571,000 bus on De- 
cember contract, the grain going from 
day to day to various interests, and not 
representing the actual amount of wheat 
in store here, as there are only 611,000 
bus contract wheat in public elevators. 

Premiums on No. 1 hard were 1@2c 
under December, No. 2 hard 1@2%c dis- 
count; No. 1 red 4@5c over December, 
and No. 2 red 8@4c; No. 1 northern 
spring, 1@2%42c over; No. 2 northern, 2c 
under to Ic over; No. 1 dark northern, 
1%, @4c over. Durum wheat sold at $1.48 
bu for smutty No. 3, and $1.53 for No. 2 
red, 

A good part of the bullish ideas are 
based on the belief that the United 
States is on a domestic basis, and wheat 
prices are to be governed by conditions 
prevalent in the United States. On the 
basis of supply and demand, the United 
States has only about 50,000,000 bus for 
export and carry-over until July 1, 1926. 
This has been the main cause for the 25c 
advance in about two weeks, with the cash 
demand not following the upturn in 
prices and with no export business. Ar- 
gentine crop news has lost its influence as 
a price making factor. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended Jan. 2, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
192 1925 1924 


1926 
Flour, bblis..... 196 259 156 155 
Wheat, bus.... 269 348 81 804 
Corn, bus...... 1,627 1,881 277 456 
Oats, bus...... 500 1,217 331 463 
Rye, bus....... 12 88 3 606 
Barley, bus.... 70 157 18 35 


YEAR’S MOVEMENT 
Flour and grain received and shipped 


during 1925, with comparisons (000’s 
omitted) : 

7--Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1926 1924 
Flour, bbls... 13,009 12,253 8,492 8,079 
Wheat, bus.. 28,244 69,012 25,885 63,435 
Corn, bus.... 83,557 99,524 41,239 45,921 
Oats, bus.... 538,547 82,831 48,919 46,012 
Rye, bus..... 5,895 9,672 6,952 7,121 
Barley, bus.. 9,883 11,461 2,730 4,652 


Receipts of all grain at Chicago, as 
shown by the inspection returns for the 
year 1925, were 98,993 cars, compared 
with 146,210 in 1924, and 122,398 in 1928. 

Receipts of winter wheat were 10,170 
cars; spring, 3,277; mixed wheat, 1,176. 
In 1924, receipts of winter wheat were 
89,809 cars, spring 1,398, and mixed 2,526. 
Corn receipts were 55,424 cars, against 
57,837 in 1924. 


TO PROHIBIT PAPER PROFITS 


The Board of Trade directors, at a 
recent meeting, discussed the drawing 
down of paper profits on open trades, and 
passed a resolution that section 202 of 
the codified rules be construed to prohibit 
the payment of paper profits on any com- 
modity except cotton, until such time as 
the Board of Trade Clearing Corporation 
commences to clear trades in that com- 
modity. 

NOTES 

Arthur W. Cutten spent the holidays at 
Guelph, Ont. 

B. W. Snow, the crop expert, is taking 
a vacation in the West Indies. 

C. A. Wenz, of the Hales & Hunter 
Co., Chicago, was in New York most of 
last week. 

F. E. Bennett, president of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Geneva, IIl., called on 
the trade in this market recently. 

B. N. Lathrop, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
was in Minneapolis and Lake City, Minn., 
last week visiting mill connections. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, Chicago, 
is at his winter home in Allenhurst, Fla. 





He expects to return to Chicago the lat- 
ter part of this month. 

E. S. Woodworth, president of E. S. 
Woodworth & Co., grain, Minneapolis, 
was a recent visitor in this market. 

H. G. Beckman, Cincinnati, representa- 
tive of the Quaker Oats Co., was a recent 
visitor at the main offices in Chicago. 


L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
& Grain Co., Pittsburgh, stopped in Chi- 
cago on Dec. 29 en route to Minneapolis. 


C. F. Larsen, of the Chicago office of 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has re- 
turned from Minneapolis, where he was 
during the holiday season. 


Edward Baeuchle, formerly with the 
Lange-Baeuchle Flour Co., has retired 
from the flour trade, and is now engaged 
in the real estate business here. 


O. W. Hall, of the bakers’ service de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, was in Chicago 
over the holidays, visiting his family. 

E. D. Koehler, formerly of the Collis 
Products Co., Clinton, Iowa, is now con- 
nected with the Hales & Hunter Co., 
Chicago, in its research department. 


R. W. Chapin, vice president of Chapin 
& Co., mixed feed manufacturers, Chica- 
go, was in Detroit, Mich., last week. R. 
Hall, secretary-treasurer, spent a few 
days in Minneapolis recently. 


The annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Board of Trade was held on 
Jan. 4. There was no opposition to the 
heads of the ticket, and John A. Bunnell 
was elected president, and Edwin A. 
Doern vice president. 


O. W. Mosher, president of the New 
Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co., who is 
at present at Rochester, Minn., is making 
good progress following his recent opera- 
tion. His son, Frank Mosher, spent the 
Christmas holidays with him. 


MILWAUKEE 


The flour market was dull last week. 
A few small lots for quick shipment 
were bought, but otherwise there was no 
interest, although prices mounted daily. 
The impression exists that mills are due 
to receive some fair-sized orders. The 
high cost of winter wheat, as compared 
with spring, is considered to be advan- 
tageous by spring wheat millers. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 2: fancy city brands hard 
spring wheat patent $9.50@10.05 bbl, 
straight $8.95@9.55, first clear $7.85@ 
8.30, and second clear $4.95@5.30, in 
98-Ib cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

A few small orders were taken by 
southwestern mills last week. Present 
prices have created much sales resist- 
ance, and until a more settled feeling 
comes, it is believed that the trade will 
not do much more than consumptive 
buying. Quotations, Jan. 2: fancy 
brands hard winter wheat patent $9.35@ 
9.95 bbl, straight $8.80@9.45, and first 
clear $7.75@8.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Rye millers find it difficult to interest 
customers at present prices, but they 
have a sufficient number of orders on 
their books to enable them to maintain 
a favorable rate of production. Resell- 
ers report demand dull, but look for 
their established trade to re-enter the 
market shortly, at least for immediate 
supplies. Prices are easier. Quotations, 
Jan, 2: fancy rye patent $6.35@6.45 bbl, 
pure white $6.25@6.35, straight $5.75@ 
5.85, pure dark $4.85@5.05, and ordinary 
dark $4.75@4.85, in 98-Ib cottons. 

Bread grains dropped last week, while 
coarse grains ruled firm. Quotations, 
Jan. 2: No. 1 Dakota dark northern 
wheat $1.80@1.91 bu, No. 1 hard winter 
$1.86@1.88, No. 1 red winter $1.89@ 
1.90, and No. 1 durum $1.56@1.58; No. 2 
rye, $1.05@1.054%2; No. 8 white oats, 
424,@42%c; malting barley 64@77c, 
pearling 76@77c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending Dec. 81, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 


comparisons: 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls... 36,020 11,200 15,590 7,370 
Wheat, bus.. 72,800 26,600 7,883 20,250 
Corn, bus.... 176,120 155,920 26,700 31,625 
Oats, bus.... 99,000 338,800 46,523 106,575 
Barley, bus.. 61,650 216,000 16,200 57,840 
Rye, bus..... 9,905 650,940 6,040 22,650 
Feed, tons... 88 580 1,251 1,970 


Due to the holidays, as well as the 
need for repairs, local mills were down 
last week. A year ago the output was 








45 





5,500 bbls, or 45 per cent of capacity. 
For several months it has been about 75 
per cent, and operations are being re- 
sumed on a similar basis. 


NOTES 

Victor E. Mason, flour and feed dealer 
at Verona, Wis., died suddenly on Dec. 
26 shortly after returning home from 
his place of business. He was 65 years 
of age. 

Milwaukee grain receipts for the year 
were 42,102,770 bus, compared with 56,- 
529,600 in 1924, while shipments totaled 
23,751,613 bus, against 38,558,790 in the 
previous year. 

Matthew Kleser, of the W. M. Bell 
Co., grain dealer, served as chairman of 
the annual New Year’s frolic on ’change 
at the close of business on Dec. 31. 
While business was done as usual on 
Dec. 26, there was a complete suspension 
of activities on Jan. 2. 

The McKercher Milling Co., Wiscon- 
sin Rapids, Wis., has been incorporated 
with $50,000 capital stock te do a general 
milling, flour, feed, grain and products 
business. The principal is Daniel W. 
McKercher, for many years a prominent 
miller and jobber of Wisconsin Rapids. 

EYER. 





Canada—Exports Via United States 
Shipments of Canadian in-transit wheat 
and wheat flour from Atlantic Coast custom 
houses of the United States, by countries 
of destination and by seaboard ports, during 


October, 1925, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: 
Flour, 
To— Wheat, bus bbis 
Azores and Madeira Is..... BOTS cccce 
DE) cod 6-000.000 0-54 0eee 8) ee 
Cuechoslovakia ...cccseses sevece 371 
DL. ccbedeeeenienene 112,458 8,182 
WUE wc cvccceecoeeseces 15,990 2,848 
PUGED sc cccwccesescussvece 604,604 ..... 
GOPTRORT <ccccccecseceseces 507,962 67,818 
GUTOR conccecocecsecscs  sevaee 523 
GOOED cc cccwcceccesccesce 19,000 25,098 
Irish Free State .......... 32,000 998 
DE SAtdse6 etesdsceceeese 1,075,179 1,816 
DE “Sct. g0600.0dpeeedcons 19,962 3,684 
Malta, Gozo and Cyprus Is. 14,270 1,703 
ee ee ee eee 843,466 10,793 
DE Ne dewieescoseneces 18,000 11,075 
, SOME acc cccvccee © wveces 10,319 
PUR cecteccesorscocsese seeves 380 
Russia (Europe) ......... 8,080 3,444 
PD ctsweseseddencsaes 102,014 2,875 
United Kingdom ......... 3,583,916 27,721 
Jugosiavia, etc. .......... S.vee severe 
GEE Abb cw eeeeeseescees 8 seeee 65 
GEER ccccaressoseess casos 481 
Zh. .ctcapgebevPhen ens . veeee 1,983 
DE.” cseaseaseoegesiee . eneer 36 
DUE, «CNeceSSbeeeeGeetsa 2 © 0ceises 4,335 
Ts WOOD caeccess series 1,373 
Other Brit. West Indies... ..... 5,679 
CL AG Recew hh eeebacednese 8  o0600 10,882 
Dominican Republic ...... 1,261 
Dutch West Indies .......  ..... 352 
POO Wet TRAIN 2ccecs ev evc 322 
DE 66ne6de000RSOdceeeee ‘“se062 1,872 
NUE. Soc eccesereceeetese 5,215 6,162 
PE Acideceresebewsce 21,220 306 
PR ceiccccsnee. ‘eeees 1,329 
PD. cecdieueesch. - «0% 516 
DE Sn cicccteeses 69960 35 
DEE Setccatecseescte sees 7,423 
CEE Sebeoveccecisésavess  seeee 16,337 
DE. svsascseeeeccans edens 24,073 
RE TEES ncecéucnne seves 302 
Philippine Islands ........ || ceces 212 
Turkey (Asia) ........... A Mey 
RE SUMED ccanccccces 8 e6000 50 
oo RL BP aa eee 1,013 
British South Africa ..... 28,399 611 
Pe Pe ciccscknsas. 600% 338 
MEE NeCasawceUReeENCSeee | 86 SBSeS 16,927 
PEERED seccesesicvasicons s0006 3,533 
Portuguese East Africa...  ..... 265 
DORR oe tivereveicccies 7,418,618 287,721 


Canadian wheat and wheat flour ship- 
ments through the various United States At- 
lantic seaboard ports during October, 1925: 


Flour. 

From— Wheat, bus bbls 
New York ..............+. 38,629,672 235,728 
Philadelphia ............. 2,300,199 4,833 
DE <hvccecccsaeen es 1,277,864 353 
PEE 6 CEN eb ce scceseeecus 210,783 46,807 
NN 000. 66000006690.0009 7,418,518 287,721 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 
William and Port Arthur from Aug. 1 to 
Nov. 30, 1925 and 1924, in bushels: 


RECEIPTS 

1925 1924 
Weert vccasscdccces 151,627,051 91,932,802 
OGOtS ccccwecsvecsss 13,825,330 14,440,454 
i MT eee 22,341,102 18,286,162 
ee 2,268,377 3,269,501 
oy Oe eee 2,947,516 3,929,011 
COUR. Sst sis ve dcvewes 10,798 4,623 

SHIPMENTS 

1925 1924 
146,151,779 82,634,280 
13,914,797 12,719,318 
18,920,726 14,895,144 
2,244,571 2,262,733 
2,345,252 4,191,983 
865,720 484,990 
185,887 181,378 
pS eee Poe 10,216 7,072 
eee 5,970 5,896 
A 2,200 4,714 
WM. ce dbwdcdsccoseve 10,798 4,623 
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AMERICAN PRICES ARE 
TOO HIGH IN HOLLAND 


Amsrerpam, Horianp, Dec. 14.—The 
further-rise in American wheat markets 
failed to influence ours to the same ex- 
tent, although prices for various cereals 
and flour stiffened, and holders raised 
their quotations, but buyers kept aloof, 
although a few covered immediate re- 
quirements. 

Home milled flour is now obtainable at 
$8.40 per 100 kilos, compared with $8.60 
a week ago, and there appears to have 
been some large buying at this figure by 
those who, during the recent rise, re- 
frained from covering their wants. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are quoted 
at $9.20@9.30, c.i.f. Minnesota flours are 
offered sparingly, and as prices have an 
upward tendency, they are not receiving 
much consideration. Canadian export 
patents are quoted at $9. There have 
been considerable imports of the latter 
recently, which require to be worked off, 
as demand for this flour is somewhat lim- 
ited. Some fresh sales are reported, how- 
ever, as Canadian flour is now the only 
foreign one in a position to compete with 
the home milled article, except some 
French flour which has sold well at very 
attractive prices. Belgian and German 
flours are above the parity of the home 
mills, while offers of English flour are 
also out of line. If American millers 
could offer a good straight flour of suffi- 
cient color at $8.20, there would be a fair 
opening for business. 

Demand for flour remains unsatisfac- 
tory, and the high price of the loaf makes 
bread an expensive food in comparison 
with winter vegetables, which are obtain- 
able at moderate prices. 





VETERAN SCOTS BAKER DIES 

EprnsurcH, Scortanp, Dec. 16.— 
George Mackie, of the well-known baking 
firm of J. W. Mackie & Sons, Ltd., Prince 
Street, Edinburgh, recently died at the 
advanced age of 85. He was the oldest 
master baker in this historic city, and 
probably had the same distinction in the 
wider sphere of Scotland. The firm of 
which he was the head was established 
by his father in 1825, and had just cele- 
brated its centenary. Mr. Mackie was 
a charter member of the Scottish Master 
Bakers’ Association. 





LIABILITY ON WHEAT PURCHASES 

Some fundamental legal principles 
were applied to a somewhat unusual 
method of financing mill operations, in 
the case of Witzman vs. Lieberg (205 
N. W. 257), decided by the Minnesota 
supreme court. 

Sjoberg Bros. sold a mill to one Lie- 
berg, orally agreeing with him that they 
would honor his checks for wheat pur- 
chases through a bank operated by Sjo- 
berg Bros. and buy all the flour manu- 
factured by him. Lieberg bought cer- 
tain wheat from a local elevator, issuing 
checks therefor, which were not paid, for 
want of funds. Plaintiff, as assignee of 
the elevator, sued on these checks, secur- 
ing judgment against Sjoberg Bros., who 
appealed to the supreme court. That 
tribunal reversed the decision. 

Holding that the agreement referred 
to did not constitute Lieberg agent for 
Sjoberg Bros. in the buying of grain, the 
supreme court said: 

“Agency arises where the principal 
authorizes the agent to make engage- 
ments in the name of the principal. . . . 
Agency depends upon the will of the 
principal, either expressed or implied 
from the particular circumstances. . . . 
Lieberg never assumed to act as such 
agent nor was he recognized by the ele- 
vator company as the agent of the appel- 
lants.” 











Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on T: uesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 16.—Trade is stag- 
nant. The general opinion is that the 
baking trade is resolved to refrain from 
buying. Bakers bought for their require- 
ments in some cases up to the end of 
January at a time when prices were 8@9s 
less than they are now. 

Millers Demanding Specifications. — 
London millers, who were the principal 
sellers at the low prices, in many cases 
at a serious loss to themselves, are now 
pressing their customers hard to take de- 
livery. Naturally, bakers are loath to 
lose the advantage of their cheap pur- 
chases, and are taking delivery of all 
they possibly can, and fresh trade must 
therefore be limited. The present atti- 
tude of the bakers may have a better ef- 
fect than is now apparent, because they 
must surely come into the market as buy- 
ers before very long. 

It is to be hoped that, when they do, 
English millers will prefer to do a profit- 
able business, and not act, as in Septem- 
ber last, when apparently many set out 
with the idea of beating the other fellow 
on price to get the business, regardless of 
the fact that the sale meant a real loss, 
due to the market price of wheat. Such 
trading has resulted in more than one 
case of bankruptcy among millers this 
year. 

Wheat Cheaper in England Than in 
Canada.—Judging from the wheat prices 
reported daily, millers are usually able 
to buy Canadian wheat more cheaply than 
shippers are asking, consequently being 
able in many cases to buy at lower. prices 
than Canadian millers. The latter, how- 
ever, are determined to make profits, and 
do so. While “stop the imported flour” 
is the cry put up by English millers, real- 
ly their slogan should be “stop cutting 
among ourselves.” 

Imported Flour—There have _ been 
many wide fluctuations in wheat, but the 
net result has been lower prices all 

around. Canadian top patents are offered 
at 49@50s, c.i.f., for December-January- 
February shipment. Resellers have tem- 
porary charge of the market, and are 
selling at less ex-store than the mills ask 
for shipment. Canadian export patents 
are offered at 47s, c.i.f., and resellers are 
in evidence at lower prices. Canadian 
exports milled in bond in the United 
States are offered at 47s 6d@49s 6d. Ca- 
nadian Ontario winter wheat 90 per cent 
patents are lower at 43s, c.if., but are 
considered about Is out of line. 

Minnesota and Kansas flours are not 
quoted. Australian flours are held by 
shippers at 44s 6d@445s, c.i.f., but there 
are resellers at 438s@43s 6d, c.i.f., for 
January shipment, and 44s 6d for Decem- 

- The spot value is unchanged at 47s 
6 q . 

Low grade flours are firm, but quiet, 
with Argentine offered at 26s, c.i.f. 

Home Milled Flour—London millers 
have reduced their price for straight run 
flour 1s, and it is now quoted at 50s, de- 
livered, equal to about 45s 6d, «Gif. 
They report that fresh orders are very 
searce, but that they are busy with de- 
liveries on old contracts. 

Flour Arrivals——Arrivals in London 
have been small, but there still seems to 
be difficulty in avoiding storage. The 

quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs each, 
were: from the United States, Atlantic 
7,071, Pacific 250; Canada, 8,464; Aus- 
tralia, 800; India, 150; Argentina, 1,500; 
Continent, 775; coastwise, 2,040. 

Wheat Prices.—Wheat is slow, buyers 





showing little confidence in prices, owing 
to conflicting reports about the Argen- 
tine crop. No. 1 northern Manitoba on 
passage has been sold at 61s and 60s 9d, 
the latter price being accepted for De- 
cember shipment. December-January is 
quoted at 60s 6d@61s 142d, while all 
January made 60s 6d@61s. No. 2 north- 
ern Manitoba (tough) on passage sold at 
57s 6d. Some 700 tons German wheat 
were sold on Dec. 16 at 53s. 


Laiverpoot, Enc., Dec. 16.—Demand is 
quieter for home milled and foreign flour, 
and millers are more disposed to press 
sales in unison with the sharp decline in 
wheat values. In Liverpool, prices are 
6d sack lower. Imported flour is very 
quiet, Manitobas being held over the par- 
ity of home milled straights. Top grade 
Manitobas, December-January, are held 
at 49s, cif., and 3s less for export 
grade. Australian for shipment is firm 
at 44s@44s 6d, c.i.f., December-January 
shipment. 

Wheat.—The market is dull, the con- 
stant decline in America having had its 
due effect on this market, coupled with 
the fact that shippers have been in the 
market with larger and lower offers of 
Canadian, Argentine and Australian 
wheat, the latter description being 
pressed for sale. Shipments from North 
America are large, and small from other 
countries, but the total from Germany, 
Poland, Hungary and other countries 
makes an appreciable contribution toward 
filling the requirements of importers. 
The floating supplies for the United 
Kingdom are maintained. On the other 
hand, supplies for the Continent show 
rather a sharp reduction. Prices are 
down 1s@3s 6d qr, but the Argentine of- 
ficial estimate has caused a sharp rally. 


Betrast, IreLanp, Dec. 14.—In spite of 
the fluctuations in flour, buyers show no 
inclination to operate except for spot or 
near at hand parcels. There has prob- 
ably never been so great an advance as 
has recently occurred when so little flour 
was sold. The bread difficulty is the 
crux of the whole situation, for although 
its price all over Ireland is too low in 
comparison with the price of flour, no at- 
tempt appears to be made to increase it. 

Flour Prices.—Cables quote the very 
best export Manitoba patents at 46s@49s 
6d, c.i.f., Belfast, and 46s 6d, Dublin, a 
decline of 3s@3s 6d, but no business was 
possible, despite the fact that they are 
very good value now, compared with 
English mills, which want 53@54s, de- 
livered. On spot, however, there has been 
more anxiety to sell, and some of those 
who refused bids last week of 50@5ls, 
delivered, for good short patents, would 
gladly accept that price today. 

Minneapolis flours are very dull. 
There are sellers at 50s, delivered, Bel- 
fast. The mill price is 50s, c.i.f., Belfast, 
and 50s 6d, Dublin. There are isolated 
offers of American soft winters, ex-store, 
at 50s, delivered, but shipment prices are 
completely out of line. Australian flours 
are offered at 45s 6d, c.i.f., due in Decem- 
ber, but there is practically no business 
passing. 

Stocks.—Stocks of flour in Belfast are 
heavy, and those who refused a profit last 
week and put the flour into store are now 
regretting it. In Dublin the situation is 
different, as less flour has gone there and 
importers are able to sell in small lots 


at better prices than are obtainable in the 
north. 


Giascow, Scortanp, Dec. 16.—While 
the food council wrestles in London with 
the present level of wheat prices, it rests 
with the wheat and flour importers to 
bring in supplies at the most reasonable 
cost to themselves and to the country. 
Whatever factors have sent up the mar- 
kets the trader is most concerned with 
the fact that they are higher. 

Stocks Are Small._—That he is still un- 
certain of the permanence of the rise is 
evident from the cautious buying that is 
in progress, despite the almost danger- 
ously low stocks in hand. Compared to 
a year ago, they are exceptionally small, 
but there is, nevertheless, no eagerness 
on the part of buyers. Every one ap- 
pears to be waiting for more definite in- 
formation of the Argentine yield. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers are 
experiencing a very slow demand. Their 
prices for flour on the c.i.f. basis are 48s, 
50s and 52s per sack of 280 lbs. 

Imported Flours.—Top Manitobas are 
offered at about 48s sack, c.i.f., secondary 
grades at 46s, Canadian winters at 45@ 
46s, American winters at 54@55s, and 
Australian at 44s 6d@47s. 


PROFESSOR CONDEMNS 
ENGLISH POULTRY FEEDS 


An article appears in a recent issue of 
the Scottish Journal of Agriculture by 
Professor R. G. Linton on the results of 
his examination of some 50 samples of 
chicken feeds and of 37 samples of poul- 
try mixed grains from all parts of the 
United Kingdom, and therefore probably 
representative of the kind.of food com- 
monly purchased by poultry keepers who 
do not buy straight feeds and mix them 
themselves. 

Of the samples of chicken feeds, 24 per 
cent contained grain of “such inferior 
grade that they could only be classed as 
bad and really not fit for feeding the 
young chickens.” From a purely hygienic 
point of view, 76 per cent of the samples 
were classed as good, but 44 per cent 
contained more than 2 per cent “rub- 
bish,” 14 per cent contained over 10 per 
cent, and one sample was found to have 
as much as 27 percent. This rubbish was 
mainly weed seeds. Of the 37 samples of 
poultry mixed grains examined “only 10 
could be classed as really good, and 12 
were distinctly bad, owing to mustiness 
and marked inferiority of grains.” 

Professor Linton observes that the 
manufacturers of poultry foods, in gen- 
eral, do not appear to be guided by any 
knowledge of nutritive requirements in 
the selection of grains and the compound- 
ing of mixtures. It is felt that the sale 
of such a large proportion of poor poul- 
try grains can have only one end,—the 
loss of confidence of feeders in prepared 
mixed feeds. 








DUTCH IMPORTERS VISIT LONDON 

Lonvon, Ene., Dec. 16—Last week 
three visitors from Holland called at the 
London office of The Northwestern Mill- 
er, Mr. Van der Lande, of Noury & Van 
der Lande, Deventer, and Karel Heslen- 
feld and F. M. H. Hin, both of the firm 
of Bulsing & Heslenfeld, Amsterdam. 
The latter reported business as very slow 
in Holland. There is practically nothing 
doing in American and Canadian flours, 
and for the time being the home mills are 
not particularly active. One unusual fea- 
ture of the Holland market has been the 
arrival of some lots of French flour, 
which were offered at well below the quo- 
tations of home mills. Holders of this 
flour were enabled to do a very profitable 
business. 
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The Role of Chemistry in the Milling and Baking Industries 


N spite of the fact that the modern 
[ inastries of milling and baking have 

in large part been built through the 
application of scientific control to every 
process by which the golden wheat gar- 
nered in the fields of the world is trans- 
muted into acceptable bread by the 
baker, there still exists some doubt as 
to the need of the chemist in the cereal 
industries. Indeed, a controversy has 
arisen on which has been focused the 
high light of editorial criticism of indus- 
trial and engineering chemistry. The 
points involved in the discussion of mill- 
ers and bakers and chemists which orig- 
inated in an editorial in the Retail Baker 
some six months ago are so pertinent 
and so interesting to the chemical pro- 
fession that I welcome the opportunity 
to bring the general subject of the fu- 
ture need of these industries for the 
chemist before this group for considera- 
tion. 

The editorial to which I have referred 
introduces the subject with the follow- 
ing interesting statements: 

“Millers of flour, when they have 
established a chemical laboratory under 
the direction of a professor of chem- 
istry, seem to think they have accom- 
plished wonders. Maybe they have, but 
we fail to see it in that light. The mill- 
ers send out literature telling all about 
their chemists and new laboratories, 
thinking, we presume, thereby to impress 
the bakers. 

“Now, let us think from the bakers’ 
viewpoint. ‘Chemist! What for? Why 
does a miller need a chemist and a lab- 
oratory? Does he want to cheapen his 
product while keeping up appearances?’ 

“Such questions run through the bak- 
ers’ minds. Chemists are not employed 
by millers to find ‘purity’ in the wheat. 
The good Lord takes care of that. 

“Then why are they there? The only 
parallel we can draw happened in pre- 
Volstead days. A certain large beer 
brewery owner found that a chemist- 
brew master in another brewery could 
make beer for ten cents a barrel less 
than his own cost of production, and 
promptly bid so high that he secured 
his services. 

“He had the chemist, and no one, 
especially a baker, can be convinced that 
better products can be made at a cheap- 
er price, so the logical conclusion is that 
both price and quality were reduced. 

“This is exactly what the baker thinks 
when he reads the millers’ letters about 
chemists and laboratories.” 

And a week later, apparently still 
stimulated by the thought that its first 
editorial was unanswerable, the editor 
comes back to his Retail Baker readers 
with another outburst. “Are the modern 
day bakeries about to be converted into 
chemical laboratories?” he inquires. 

“Tt would seem so to the layman, were 
he to read the letters some millers send 
out, proclaiming to all the news that 
they have employed chemists in their 
flour mills. The wholesale bakers main- 
tain chemical laboratories; about every- 
thing, it seems, is to be made according 
to chemical processes. But to what end? 

“The chemical laboratory, as applied 
to flour and bread, will sooner or later 
become a flareback, and it is to be 
avoided.” 

It is obvious, of course, that these edi- 
torials and others which have discussed 
the same subject with the same lack of 
understanding of the purpose of the 
chemist in industry were-written for that 
group within the baking industry which 
still operates a craftsman shop and 
which has not yet realized that, to the 
baking of bread, science is now bringing 
the knowledge acquired by generations 
of biologists, chemists and engineers. 

It is not. my desire to devote much 
time to disproving the editorial notion 
that millers and bakers and chemists 
have nothing in common. I do, however, 
wish to bring to you for your considera- 
tion the problem the young chemist faces 
today who is looking toward the cereal 
industries to furnish the field for his 
professional endeavors. And it is quite 
unnecessary for that purpose to tell 

again the glorious story of the chemist 
in industry, for that has been brilliantly 
told many times by Slosson and Little 
and Howe. 


From an Address by Dr. H. E. Barnard Before the American 


Association for the Advancement of Science at 
the Annual Meeting Held in Kansas City, 
Mo., Dec. 28-31, 1925 


Herbert Hoover, in an address before 
the American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, discussed the need of greater 
financial support for research in pure 
science. No man has ever brought to 
his great work a finer training as a 
scientist and engineer than Mr. Hoover, 
and when he discusses the service of 
research to industry his facts are un- 
controvertible. He pointed out in his 
address that within the past 10 years 
the number of laboratories engaged in 
the application of known scientific fact 
to the transformation of raw material 
into finished product has increased from 
100 to over 500, and this amazing devel- 
opment of the laboratories of industry 
“has endangered,” he says, “pure science 
research by drafting the personnel of 
pure science into their ranks, depleting 
at the same time not only our funda- 
mental research staff but also our uni- 
versity faculties, and thus to some. de- 
gree drying the stream of creative men 
at the source.” He does not complain 
of the fine vision of the application of 
science by our great industries. He 
points out rather that the fundamental 
source of invention and discovery is the 
structure of knowledge built up by the 
host of men who labor long and patiently 
in their laboratories devoted to pure re- 
search. 

The chemists who have brought science 
into the mill and bakeshop laboratory 
have not been research chemists, except 
in isolated instances. Rather they have 
applied their science to the analysis of 
raw materials and the control of shop 
processes. It is obvious that industries 
which have learned the advantage of 
purchasing materials by test instead of 
by guess will never take a backward 
step and again measure the quality of 
the goods which they buy or sell by 
price alone. 

The miller called in the chemist to 
help him in the selection of his wheats 
and the control of his milling processes 
before the baker realized that it was to 
his advantage as well to maintain a lab- 
oratory. The early mill chemists studied 
wheats for certain purposes, and their 
chief concern was in the protein content 
of the wheats and the ash content of the 
flours. They found that the determina- 
tion of these factors was a material help 
to the miller and, later, the flour sales- 
man. 

In recent years the chemistry of flour 
has gone far beyond the assay stage. 
Cereal chemists working on the job are 
in part responsible for the broadened 
field of their labors, but the science has 
been enriched as well by research work- 


ers of many countries. Today a study 
of the reports of such associations as 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists discloses a splendid field al- 
ready well occupied by investigators of 
the finest training and ability whose 
work is throwing, month by month and 
year by year, new light on the broad 
subject of cereal chemistry. 

In the conversion of wheat into flour, 
new problems of control are constantly 
taxing the miller’s skill, and in the years 
ahead the need for gathering at the mill 
elevator wheats of every variety and 
character to supplement the local crop 
which once adequately supplied his need 
will require even closer study and ap- 
praisal than has been the case in the 
past. Then, too, the demand of the flour 
buyer that his purchases shall measure 
up to definite standards of chemical as 
well as of baking value makes the use 
of the control laboratory inevitable. 

There can be but one answer to the 
query “will the milling industry require 
chemists in the future?” If the chemist 
is useful to the miller today his value 
will be tenfold in the years to come. It 
is not necessary here to discuss the fact 
that we have reached and passed the 
zenith as a wheat producing country nor 
to point out that within a few decades 
the chief concern of our population, the 
securing of an adequate food supply, 
will be greatly intensified by the need of 
an ever increasing world population for 
food which is not to be had. In that 
not distant day, when the miller again 
turns to the fields which grew his grain 
100 years ago for grist for his rolls, he 
will need far more than today the chem- 
ist who will in the mill laboratory com- 
plete the building of strong flours left 
incomplete in the great laboratory of 
nature. 

The baker as yet hardly appreciates 
the importance of chemical control of 
the shop. Indeed, he has not yet joined 
the ranks of industries which turn losses 
into profits by a critical study of the 
intrinsic values of raw materials and 
the conversion of wastes into assets. 

The success of the flour laboratories 
which have been operating for the miller, 
and of recent years for the baker as 
well, will be pointed to as an evidence 
of the miller’s and baker’s appreciativn 
of the appraisal of flour in terms of 
protein, ash, moisture and wet or dry 
gluten. But this control, valuable as it 
is, is but one of the important applica- 
tions of chemistry to the baking of 
bread. 

Bread formulas are no longer simple. 
Every year they are becoming more com- 

















LD-FASHIONED methods of grinding flour are still in vogue in 
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stone pestle used for grinding meal in Switzerland. 








some parts of the world. The accompanying picture shows a huge 











plex and more difficult to handle. 
Processes for controlling temperature, 
humidity and all other shop conditions 
are constantly being developed. Many 
of these processes are beyond the power 
of the baker to control. Their applica- 
tion is within the field of the technolo- 
gist, and they are bringing the chemist 
into the shop, not as an analyst, but as 
an operator, and as he studies his shop 
problems of fermentation, of staling 
and, most important of all, of the nutri- 
tive value of the products, he finds that 
the baking of bread is no longer a crafts- 
man’s job, but rather a highly technical 
process which can be operated success- 
fully only by trained men. And as he 
leaves his laboratory to extend his do- 
main over every shop operation, and 
indeed, as he follows his products into 
the home to study their réle as the 
chief nutrient for the family, he is not 
forgetting that every change in bread 
formulas requires greater care in the 
purchase of raw materials as well as in 
their use. 

As milk in its every form has become 
an essential bread ingredient, the chem- 
ist is called upon to determine its qual- 
ity and value. As new sugars are pro- 
vided for the baker’s use a need is cre- 
ated for their analytical control. The 
use of yeast nutrients and of lactic acid 
and malt sirups in shortening the process 
of fermentation has introduced highly 
technical factors into the bakery which 
can only be properly applied by the 
chemist. 

Editors writing for craftsmen will, of 
course, argue that the success of thou- 
sands of bakers who do not employ 
chemists fully refutes the argument that 
the chemist is as essential as the baker 
at the bench. We have no quarrel with 
their opinions; we only pity their stub- 
born desire to wear clouded glasses in 
order that they may not be compelled 
to see the truth. Every process in the 
manufacture of bread, from the fertili- 
zation of the wheat field to the feeding 
of the child at the family table, is sub- 
ject to variables which can only be de- 
termined and controlled by the chemist. 

The march of science into the shop 
may not be steady, but it will be sure. 
There may be today too many men seek- 
ing employment in mill and baking lab- 
oratories, too many men with a general 
knowledge of chemistry who look to the 
cereal field to provide a desirable op- 
portunity in life. But there is not now, 
and never will be, a lack of opportunity 
for a specialist in cereal chemistry or 
for the research worker whose concern 
is with the pure science on which the 
production of our daily bread so defi- 
nitely depends. 





VALUING WHEAT LOST IN TRANSIT 

The St. Louis court of appeals, in the 
case of Forest Green Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. vs. Davis (270 S. W. 394), said con- 
cerning the measure of damages recover- 
able against a railroad for loss of wheat 
in interstate transit: 

“The Cummins amendment . . . pro- 
vides that the carrier shall be liable for 
the full actual loss, damage or injury. 
We do not think that Railway Co. vs. 
McCaull-Dinsmore, 253 U. S. 97, 40 Sup. 
Ct. 504, . . . construes the above statute 
as unequivocally limiting the measure of 
damages to the market value of the com- 
modity at destination. By the words, 
‘full actual loss, damage or injury, is 
meant the actual loss, damage, or injury 
sustained within the contemplation of the 
parties. Unless the testimony tends to 
show that defendant [the carrier] knew 
that the wheat had been sold at a certain 
price, such contract price was not within 
the contemplation of defendant. There- 
fore plaintiff's measure of damages, if 
permitted to recover, is the market value 
of the wheat either at St. Louis, the 
point of origin, or Chester, the point of 
destination, less the freight between such 
points, if unpaid; the market value, how- 
ever, not to exceed the contract price at 
which the lost wheat was sold to the 
milling company. Plaintiff is necessarily 
limited to the contract price per bushel, 
because plaintiff's actual loss, under the 
circumstances of this case, could not ex- 
ceed the contract price at which the 
wheat was sold.” 

A. L. H. Srreer. 




































































































BETTER FREIGHT CONDITIONS 

One of the best things so far done by 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion for the industry it serves is its work 
on railway freight rates. Prior to the 
formation of this association there were a 
great many inequalities in rates and regu- 
lations on flour that no one had ever been 
able to straighten out, and every effort 
made by individual millers to secure re- 
dress, where there were grievances, had 
met with total or partial failure. Ap- 
peals to the board of railway commission- 
ers were often made, but seldom success- 
fully. The railways usually fought every 
foot of the way. 

Some two or three years ago the asso- 
ciation formed a traffic committee, and 
undertook in a quiet way to bring order 
out of what had been for many years a 
state of chaos. Under the chairmanship 
of E. D. Stuart, of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills €o., Ltd., this committee completed 
last fall its second year of hard work. 
Its membership comprised the traffic 
managers of 11 of the larger Canadian 
milling companies, with J. L. V. Mallette 
as secretary, and Charles La Ferle, of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., as vice 
chairman. 

In the interval that has elapsed since 
its formation, this committee has wrought 
a surprising change in the attitude of 
railway traffic men toward the milling in- 
dustry. All the old, ill-disguised hostility 
has disappeared, and there is now a spirit 
of co-operation that has literally moved 
mountains. Much remains to be done 
before the committee may feel that its 
work has settled down to a routine, but 
there is promise that this is coming, and 
when the general revision of Canadian 
rail rates, now pending, is completed, the 
milling industry should be on a better 
basis as regards such rates than ever be- 
fore in its history. 

This work deserves the interest and 
support of every miller in Canada. Those 
who are not now members of the associa- 
tion should join it for the moral support 
this would impiy, and those who are al- 
ready members should do everything in 
their power to ericourage the traffic com- 
mittee in its work. 


TORONTO 


A short week and holiday conditions 
cut down the volume of flour sales in 
domestic markets last week. Spring 
wheat millers reported trade quiet. 
Prices for springs advanced 40c on Dec. 
28 and were held there. This took the 
market back to its level of Dec. 21, when 
there was a decline of a like amount. 
Quotations, Dec. 31, with comparisons: 

Jan. 2 Dec. 26 


Top patemts «2s. cisccesocs $9.30 $8.90 
PAtONts 2c cccccvcccccccece 9.05 8.65 
PP eee 8.80 8.40 
DEE nGhewosoresccessre 8.60 8.20 
WirGt GORE .cscccccccccce 7.70 7.30 
EO BTEES ccccccccscscece 6.15 6.15 
WOOR BOE ccccccccccccces 4.75 4.75 


All prices are per barrel in 98-lb jute 
bags, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, 
less 10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
Bakers’ discount for quantity purchases, 20c 
barrel. 

Ontario Winters.—Ontario soft winters 
are in limiied supply, and the market is 
dull. Production is being held back by 
the bullish views of farmers regarding 
wheat, they holding their remaining stocks 
for better prices. On Dec. 31 dealers 
were offering mills about $6.70 bbl for 
good quality 90 per cent patents, bulk, 
seaboard, for export, or $6.90 in second- 
hand jute bags, basis Montreal freights. 

Export Trade—Some mills reported 
sales for export on and before Dec. 31, 
but for the most part the market was 
dull. A better demand is expected this 
week. The net result in price changes to 
Dec. 31, when trading closed for the 
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Flour and Grain Men Meet 


Toronto, Onr.—Certain members of the Toronto Board of Trade 
held a meeting on Dec. 30 at which it was decided to support the campaign 
of the Canadian government to impress upon farmers the necessity of treating 
seed grain for smut. Smut is a curse in Ontario, and is becoming almost 
universal, The farmers of this province have been extremely careless in the 
matter of treating seed for this trouble. 

The members of this section of the Board of Trade are organized, and 
have elected the following executive committee: chairman, H. H. Goode; 
vice chairman, C. Faessler; secretary-treasurer, F. D. Tolchard; G. H. Baird, 
R. I. Braiden, C. M. Browne, H. Cameron, D. A. Campbell, E. F. Crossland, 
D. O. Ellis, A. E. Flynn, S. Hisey, A. O. Hogg, John Kennedy, A. E. McCuaig, 
J. S. P. Thompson, C. R. Vannatter, C. B. Watts. 

A resolution was passed regarding the recent death of David Plewes, 
Toronto, one of the best-known men in the flour and grain business of eastern 
Canada who had held several offices in the flour and grain section of the board. 





The Scoop Shovel on Pools 


The Scoop Shovel, which is the organ of the western farmers’ wheat pool, 
is publishing some excellent information about the pool and its operations in 
current issues. Some of the articles go to the bottom of the question of pool 
versus private trading, and may be taken as fairly and accurately representa- 
tive of the views of those who believe in co-operative marketing as it now 


exists in Canada. 


Any one who wishes to understand the mind of the western farmer on 
this subject would do well to obtain copies of this publication and study 
them carefully. Millers and grain dealers in eastern Canada, who are not 
thoroughly familiar with the pool and its objects, would be especially 
interested in reading some of these issues. 








week, was an advance of 30c bbl in the 
seaboard price. Quotations, Dec. 31: ex- 
port spring patent, per 280 lbs, in jute 
140’s, 48s, c.i.f., United Kingdom, Janu- 
ary, February and March shipment. 
Ontario winters closed the month and 
the year with some sales on Dec. 31 at 
45s per 280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, c.if., 
Glasgow, seaboard loading in January. 


WHEAT 


Wheat in store at Bay ports was in 
little demand last week by Ontario mills. 
The closing price for No. 1 northern on 
Dec. 81 was $1.7342 bu, track, Bay ports, 
an advance of 2'c. 

Ontario winter wheat showed a firmer 
feeling last week, and prices were in 
some cases higher. On Dec. 31 mills 
were paying around $1.50@1.55 bu for 
good quality red or white, in cars, on 
track, at country points, or $1.35@1.45 
bu for wagonloads, at their doors, accord- 
ing to location. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Holiday quietness pervades all feed 
markets, and has affected that of coarse 
grains. Dealers report demand quiet. 
American corn has advanced 4c bu, and 
western feed oats lc. With these excep- 
tions, prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
Dec. 31: Ontario oats 44@48c bu, in car 
lots, f.o.b., country points, according to 
freights; barley, 68@72c; rye, 85@92c; 
American corn, No. 2 yellow, 93c, deliv- 
ered, Toronto; No. 1 western feed oats, 
50%ec, cif., Bay ports; standard re- 
cleaned oats, $24 ton, c.i.f., Bay ports. 


NOTES 


A. H. Balfour, of the Brampton (Ont.) 
Milling Co., visited this office on Dec. 30. 


The quantity of Canadian grain 
shipped to Buffalo during the season of 
navigation recently closed totaled over 
162,000,000 bus. 

The province of Quebec reports a lim- 
ited demand for Ontario winter wheat 
flour. Holiday conditions reduced the 
movement. Quebec is one of the best 
markets the Ontario miller has for his 
products. 


Canadian oatmeal millers are finding 
a much better demand for their products 
this winter than is usual. Apparently, 
many people are turning to oatmeal and 
rolled oats as a cheap and reliable food. 
It is always a matter of wonder that 


these goods are not more widely con- 
sumed in Canada. 

There was a spasmodic demand for 
Manitoba spring wheat for export durin 
the four business days of last week, an 
some sales of round lots were made. In 
one case the price figured out at Ilc 
over Winnipeg December option basis, 
c.i.f., Georgian Bay ports. 

Exports of Canadian wheat to the 
United States for milling in bond amount- 
ed to well in excess of 8,000,000 bus be- 
tween Aug. 1, the commencement of this 
crop year, and Dec. 19. Observers in 
Canada expect to see the weekly ship- 
ments for this purpose increase. 


MONTREAL 


Trading in flour was light last week, 
the holiday season having its usual effect. 
Buyers had made their provisions in ad- 
vance. Consequently, both local and ex- 
port sales of spring wheat flour were 
small. Prices did not fluctuate, and 
closed on Jan. 2 as follows: first patents 
$9.30 bbl, seconds $8.80, and bakers $8.60, 
jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. 

Trading was equally dull in winter 
wheat flour. Closing prices, Jan. 2, car 
lots, $7.40 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; 
broken lots, $7.50, ex-store. 


NOTES 


R. J. Pinchin, of the Copeland Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Midland, Ont., was in Mont- 
real, Dec. 26, on business. 

D. A. Campbell, general manager of 
the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd. To- 
ronto, was in Montreal, Dec. 28, on busi- 
ness, 

Charles Ritz, eastern manager of the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., is visiting the company’s western 
mills. 

Douglas Stewart, traffic manager of the 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is in Eng- 
land, visiting his brother, Sir Campbell 
Stewart, vice president of the London 
Times. 

C. H. G. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., and H. C. 
Moore, export manager of the Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., were in 
New York last week. 

Although Macdonald & Robb’s new 
mill at Valleyfield has been in operation 
some weeks, the members of the Mont- 
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real milling community are still looking 
for a formal celebration of the opening. 
The records of property transfers show 
that the Viau Biscuit Corporation, Ltd., 
has purchased from R. L. Ellis the fac- 
tory and accessory buildings and prop- 
erties at Ontario and Viau streets, Mont- 
real, for $505,500. 
A. E, Perxs. 


VANCOUVER 


Domestic flour has advanced 50c bbl. 
Fancy patents were quoted at $9.75 bbl, 
f.o.b., cars, Vancouver, jute 98’s, Dec. 28. 
Mills report a very slow demand, with the 
trade carrying exceptionally heavy stocks 
bought at lower levels. Demand from 
the Orient is also very quiet, owing to 
high prices. There were some small lots 
purchased last week, but the general ten- 
dency on the part of oriental buyers is 
to await lower prices. No export busi- 
ness has been done with the United King- 
dom or the Continent. 

Wheat premiums in Vancouver con- 
tinue steady. There is a fair demand 
for spot and en route wheat, but little 
interest is shown in future shipment. 
Cables from the United Kingdom and the 
continent indicate that Vancouver values 
are approximately 8@10c bu too high to 
permit much business being done. No 
sales were reported last week. Oriental 
buyers are awaiting lower prices. 

* # 


Jacques Luchsinger, of Jochems & 
Luchsinger, and J. P. Meurs, of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., flour importers of 
Amsterdam, were recent visitors in Van- 
couver. They are covering the United 
States and Canada, investigating the 
flour business. They were much im- 
pressed with the development of the Port 
of Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


WINNIPEG 

The effect of holiday interruptions is 
still apparent in the flour trade of west- 
ern Canada, and while domestic business 
is fairly good, nothing of special feature 
is noted. An advance of 50c bbl, effec- 
tive Dec. 28, brought quotations back to 
their former level. Country buyers are 
taking very little flour, and export de- 
mand continues very unsatisfactory. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, Jan. 2, at $9.25 
bbl, jute, seconds at $8.65, and first 
clears at $7.05, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cottons, 15c over this basis. Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

Prices for No. 1 northern wheat, in 
store, Fort William, per bushel: 


r—Futures—, 
Cash Dec. ay 
Bee. 88 ossevees $1.61% $1.60% $1.64% 
mh Te ctweesae 1.63 1.63 1.65% 
ae 1.58% 1.58% 1.61% 
BOO, B64. cccisaae 1.57 1.58% 1.62 
GOR. By. Becveesi Holidays 


Notwithstanding the intervening holi- 
days, the local wheat market has had a 
fairly active session, and considerable 
trading has been done. Prices have fluc- 
tuated rather widely. The tone has been 
generally strong, and prices are higher 
than those of the preceding seven days. 
Export business has been very small, 
and over-sea sales, with the exception of 
pool transactions, were down to a mini- 
mum. The passing of the December fu- 
ture was marked by _ considerable 
strength. The last day of 1925 witnessed 
a very satisfactory volume of business, 
with active buying being done by the 
public. The slackening of flour buying 
in the western provinces is reflected in 
the cash wheat department, which has, 
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throughout the holiday period, been very 
quiet. Exporters have done- practically 
nothing. 

A trade report states that, up to Dec. 
81, the farmers of the three prairie prov- 
inces had marketed 308,854,997 bus 
wheat, out of an estimated crop of ap- 
proximately 425,000,000. 

The coarse grain business has been 
dull, with only a nominal volume of 
trade being done. Prices have, in most 
cases, followed those of wheat. Quota- 
tions, Dec. 31: No. 2 western Canadian 
oats, 4744c bu; barley, 625%c; rye, $1.03. 

NOTES 

During the holidays, western Canadian 
farmers have been marketing wheat in 
less volume, the daily deliveries now av- 
eraging less than 500,000 bus, which rep- 
resent about a tenth of those of a month 
ago. 

The death of C. S. McKenzie, repre- 
sentative of the Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd., at Portage la Prairie, was 
recently announced. Mr. McKenzie had 
been in the service of the company for 


36 years. 
G. Rock. 


Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Jan. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 970 152 100 199 
Ogilvies ........ 808 101 296 ee 
Grain Growers .. 1,255 308 445 
Fort William ... 908 97 178 ase 
Gh We Be. c6nsaare 2,712 708 341 217 
Northland ...... 4,241 737 801 see 
Can. Gov't ...... 760 124 342 654 
Sask. Co-op. 

WO. 2 secccecs 2,523 367 265. 344 


Be OD évevccse 2,848 400 328 185 
Private elevators. 12,884 2,056 1,889 241 

















ABORT cccccccces 5,260 611 127 
Totals ........ 35,169 5,561 5,112 1,840 
Year ago ....... 19,791 9,461 3,695 2,675 
Afloat year ago.. 1,388 680 127 vie 
Receipts ........ 6,401 747 449 141 
Rail shipments.. 404 129 35 21 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 
Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 Durum .......+- 1,192 
No. 1 northern..2,392 Kota ........6. 194 
No. 2 northern..2,873 Winter ........ 9 
Dr. land 2 nor. 164 Others ......... 6,798 
No. 3 northern..2,360 Private ....... 12,884 
WO. @ scccedecce 635 Afloat .......... 5,260 
Was 6 sccvvccses 154 
Me. 6 ccocsccese 215 Dotal cecccce 35,169 
POOG ceccvececs 37 
Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
We. BO: Weeecse SOS Others ..cccvces 1,614 
No. 3 C. W..ccee 445 Private ........ 2,056 
Ex. 1 feed ..... RB ABeRt cccccscce 511 
1 £008 .ccccccce 3 
2 feed ......... 276 Potal wccceces 5,561 





The United States has shipped more 
flour into China during the past five 
years than all other countries combined. 





AN UNUSUAL TRIBUTE 


A most interesting album has 
been presented to Harry Tipton, 
president of the Southern Baking 
Corporation, by Albert G. Otgen 
& Co., Inc., the investment bank- 
ers who handled the marketing of 
the stock of the Southern Bak- 
ing Co. 

The book is a Christmas greet- 
ing to Mr. Tipton froni people who 
have purchased shares in the bak- 
ing company during the past year. 
Thirty states, as well as Canada 
and Hawaii, are represented, with 
a distinctive message from each. 
For instance, Alabama shows a 
ballot box with the card partly in- 
serted, with an inscription reading, 
“Twenty-four for Oscar Under- 
wood,—I beg your pardon, one for 
Harry Tipton.” Canadian cards 
are surrounded by a sketch of a 
multitude of persons crossing the 
border, Canada bound, with the 
slogan, “Where they still appre- 
ciate good stuff,” meaning South- 
ern bread and cakes. Maine shows 
snow covered hills, California a 
sunny mission. Michigan shows a 
host of Ford cars bound south- 
ward, Minnesota a wheat field with 
the lines, “Our wheat is hard, but 
our hearts are soft for the South- 
ern Baking Co.” 

The entire book is cleverly con- 
ceived, but the sentiment that led 
the stockholders to greet Mr. Tip- 
ton at this time of the year is the 
most unique part of the album. 
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WHERE LIES THE FAULT? 

A rather critical situation is develop- 
ing in this market among jobbers who 
deal with small bakers, with regard to 
credits. A phase of it is the cheap price 
at which bakers are willing to make 
bread. For example, rye bakers continue, 
in these days of high-priced coal and 
flour, to undersell the large bakers by 
several cents. 

A survey of the medium-sized bakers 
shows that they want to raise prices, but 
each is afraid to make the first move, for 
fear the others will not follow. They 
have no doubt of the advisability, even 
necessity, of increasing the price by at 
least 2c per loaf, but no one is willing to 
take the initiative. It seems probable 
that, if they could get together and stand 
by an agreed price, the smaller bakers 
would follow and thus slightly improve 
conditions. 

As it is, jobbers are not taking out 
flour that shows them $1.50 bbl profit on 
the present market, and in some cases 
the length of time for which credit has 
been extended is almost appalling. Per- 
haps in the end it comes back on the 
mills, because extension of credit must 
start somewhere, and possibly, if they in 
the first place refused extended credit, a 
healthier condition might prevail all 
through the trade. 


NEW YORK 

There is one week of the year when the 
trade does not lament the lack of busi- 
ness. That sales will be light during the 
week between Christmas and New Year’s 
is a foregone conclusion, and is taken 
with a philosophic shrug and a “What 
can you expect?” by every one. 

This year there has been the added im- 
pediment of an extremely erratic market, 
and it is doubtful if at any time of the 
year any business would result so long 
as these conditions prevailed. Brokers 
are not urging their customers to buy at 
the high levels, and it is only because of 
absolute necessity or on their own judg- 
ment that.consumers are taking on any 
flour. 

Buyers Not Interested.—The changes 
in the wheat market have been too rapid 
for buyers, brokers or millers to keep up 
with them, and prices have frequently 
been only nominal, but with a very wide 
range between those who have followed 
the rise in wheat scrupulously and others 
who have not yet caught up with the ad- 
vance. However, consumers do not ap- 
pear sufficiently interested to be worried 
over the high prices, and it is felt that 
they have enough flour to tide them 
over the present situation, or until the 
permanency of present values is more 
evident. If the market could show some 
stability, even though levels were high, it 
is believed that considerable business 
would result. Bakers have not cared for 
their future needs, but will not lay in 
supplies under present uncertain condi- 
tions. 

Ezport Business.—There is no interest- 
ing feature in the export market. For- 
eign buyers are afraid of high prices and, 
even at the risk of overstaying the mar- 
ket, they are not interested in making 
offers. There is still a fair volume of 
flour to be cleared to South America, 
business that was done some time ago by 
a local house. 

Flour Prices—Quotations, Dec. 31: 
spring fancy patents $9.80@10.40 bbl, 
standard — $9.25@9.90, clears $8@ 
8.50; hard winter short patents $9.60@ 
10.10, straights $8.90@9.60; soft winter 
straights, $8.10@8.65; rye, $6.60@6.85,— 
all in jutes. . 

WHEAT 

The wheat market was extremely ac- 
tive, with a big advance early last week, 
followed by breaks toward the end. Ex- 
port business was very light, and there 





was no disposition to offer freely for for- 
eign shipment, as prices changed rapidly. 
Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $2.104%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
domestic, $2.114%2; No. 2 hard winter, 
f.o.b., export, $2.074%2; No. 1 northern 
Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.83; 
No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, $1.7614. 
OATS 

Oats were irregular, advancing at first 
in sympathy with wheat and then declin- 
ing. Quotations, Dec. 31: No. 2 white, 
544c bu; No. 3 white, 53¥ec. 


EXCHANGE GIVES CHILDREN’S PARTY 


The New York Produce Exchange gave 
its twentieth annual party to the poor 
children of the neighborhood on the day 
before New Year’s, and it is doubtful 
who enjoyed this affair most, the men of 
the exchange, their small sons and daugh- 
ters whom they proudly chaperoned, or 
the boys and girls from the lower end of 
the city. This year, gifts were made to 
1,750 children, 220 to those on Barren 
Islande The others who crowded the floor 
of the exchange got packages containing 
a pair of roller skates, a box of candy, 
and to the boys a wood cutting set and 
the girls a sewing set. The babies each 
had a doll, bell ringer and blocks. 

This custom of an annual party is a 
very happy one, and its expenses are de- 
frayed by general subscription. Santa 
Clause is impersonated by Fred Colby, 
chairman of the purchasing committee, 
and it is interesting also to know that the 
policeman who capably shepherds the 
crowd before they enter was once himself 
one of the youngsters who enjoyed the 
hospitality of the exchange. 


NOTES 


C. H. Short, general manager of the 
Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., Montreal, 
recently visited the Harry R. Gordon Co. 

Cars of flour at railroad terminals last 
week numbered 1,345, in the previous 
week 1,312 and in the corresponding week 
a year ago, 1,236. 

Farrar Tilney, Jr., who is now in the 
real estate business in Winter Haven, 
Fla., was in New York recently, and was 
introduced on the exchange by George 
R. Flach. 

W. T. Burke, of Burke & McMahon, 
flour exporters, left for Montreal on Jan. 
8, to be gone about a week, visiting the 
concern’s various mill connections in Can- 
ada and Buffalo. 

The annual meeting and election of of- 
ficers of the New York Flour Club, Inc., 
will be held at the Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club on Jan. 12, at 12:30 p.m., 
and all members have been urged to at- 
tend. 

The first mortgage 5 per cent gold 
bonds of the Kolb Bakery Co., due Jan. 
1, 1987, are called for redemption on Jan. 
1, 1926, at 105 and accrued interest to that 
date. The amount is $1,478,000 par value, 
and they will be redeemed by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from the 
port of New York for the week ending 
Dec. 26, according to figures compiled 
by the Barr Shipping Corporation, 
amounted to 2,310,117 bus and 173,777 
bbls, respectively. The greater part of 
the flour, 53,915 bbls, went to Mediterra- 
nean ports, and the rest to Germany, 
Holland and the United Kingdom. 

The office of Samuel Knighton & Son, 
New York flour brokers, was visited by 
several millers last week. David Ander- 
son and Harold Anderson, president and 
vice president of the National Milling 
Co., Toledo, H. C. Moore, export man- 
ager of the Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, and Henry Knighton, 
in charge of the Boston office of the com- 
pany, were among the callers. 
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BOSTON 


The usual holiday market for flour 
prevailed last week. Sales were very 
light. Local buyers are disinclined to 
lay in supplies at present prices, and are 
purchasing only to meet most pressing 
needs. Wholesale bakers, on the other 
hand, have provided for their wants well 
into this year, and are ordering out as 
needs require. 

There is a general belief that the mar- 
ket is being manipulated, and that there 
is no good reason for present high 
prices. For this reason the buyer, not 
only locally, but in other New England 
distributing points, refuses to do more 
than cover actual needs. 

Flour prices, per 196 Ibs, Jan. 2: 
spring patents, special short $11@11.25 
bbl, standard patents $9.85@11.05, first 
clears $8.50@9.35; hard winter patents, 
$9.40@10.50; soft winter patents $9.40 
@10.35, straights $8.50@9.25, clears 
$7.35@8.25. 

There has been a sharp advance in rye 
flour with a fair demand for choice pat- 
ents and dark rye. On Jan. 2 choice 
white patents in sacks were quoted at 
$6.95@7.20 bbl, standard patents $6.75@ 
7, dark rye $5.10@5.20, and rye meal at 
$5.55@5.65. The market is strong on all 
rye products. 

Receipts at Boston during the seven 
days ending Jan. 2, and stocks on that 
date; with comparisons: 


-—Receipts—, -—Stocks—, 
1926 1925 1926 1925 


Piour, Bbie.:... B6,205 84,860 cccse  cvcse 
Wheat, bus... 69,850 1,175 123,380 218,502 
Corn, bus..... 1,300 2,025 | rs 
Oats, bus..... 13,800 32,195 67,476 378,758 
PE ciees etecs 1,100 2,237 842,235 
Barley, bus... ..... 1,375 232,913 177,085 
Millfeed, tons. 44 5) rer y eee ee 


Oatmeal, cases 1,040 BOGS ccccs 6 evece 


RECEIPTS DURING DECEMBER 


19256 1924 
ER 6 nas 6 eee eeeee 114,300 124,100 
EE 6.6 dines ackeuser 462,575 265,400 
See as wes cece ese oe 6,575 10,775 
DMD attbenetekenesee 95,875 304,575 
nen 64564-06608 05% 1,350 39,700 
TS 263,575 192,375 
Millfeed, tons ............ 146 181 
Corn meal, bbls .......... 100 400 
Oatmeal, cases ........... 11,308 15,283 
Oatmeal, sacks ........... | Tere 

RECEIPTS DURING 1925 
1925 1924 

Paes WHEW ceccccccve 1,359,060 1,555,397 
Wheat, bus .......... 1,470,080 1,954,461 
_,. Se eer 33,225 84,148 
Oe, BED vccccccssvce 1,596,905 2,237,165 
EE S80 eee<a'eenens 251,050 1,034,075 
Peron, BED cecscccess 1,778,270 384,020 
Millfeed, tons ........ 1,890 3,578 
Corn meal, bbls ....... 3,020 7,325 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 90,985 50,776 
Oatmeal, sacks ....... 245 


EXPORTS FROM BOSTON DURING 1925 





1925 1924 
Flour, bbls 476,468 
Wheat, bus 2,918,277 
Corn, bus .. 19,884 
Oats, bus 780,801 
Sy ME Ne odeceseeees 423,663 
Barley, bus 257,031 
Oatmeal, cases ........ 9,950 24,203 
Ges DEED ccccvee ‘ebebae 11,299 


Range of flour prices at Boston dur- 
ing 1925, with comparisons, per 196 Ibs, 
in sacks: 

Low High 


Spring patents, special short. .$8.75 $11.85 
Spring patents, standard ..... 7.9 11.50 
Hard winter patents ......... 7.75 10.90 
Soft winter patents .......... 8.00 11.10 
Choice white patent rye ...... 4.90 10.00 


NOTES 


The T. A. Huston Co., Portland, 
Maine, has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of 8,400 shares, as a whole- 
sale and retail baker. Sidney F. Thax- 
ter, Portland, is president. 

Edwin C. Dolliver, an old-time mem- 
ber of the wholesale grocery and flour 
trade, and treasurer of the Bain-Roberts 
Co., Boston, died on Dec. 27. He was a 
member of the Boston Grain & Flour 
Exchange. 

Arrivals of Pacific Coast flours at 
Roston via the Panama Canal during 
December totaled 7,525 bbls, compared 
with 12,325 during November. Local 
receivers are offering patent flour at 
$9.50 bbl, bulk, or in 98-lb sacks at 35c 
bbl more. 

Attempting to turn off a switch in the 
bakery of J. H. Delobbe, Arctic, R. L., 
Dec. 25, Leone Delobbe, son of the pro- 
prietor, was electrocuted. Investigation 
showed that the boy probably stepped 
on a pipe leading to the switch, in which 
there may have been a short circuit. 

Louis W. DePass. 
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BUFFALO 

There was only a moderate demand for 
spring wheat flour last week, due to un- 
steady prices. Stocks on hand are only 
moderate, and it is felt that the trade 
must come in for supplies shortly. 

The same conditions rule in the hard 
winter market, and jobbers of that type 
of flour report only light sales of estab- 
lished brands, with buyers not recon- 
ciled to the recent advances. 

As usual, the holiday trade in rye flour 
has been negligible. The local districts, 
with large foreign populations, celebrate 
as in their native countries, by eating 
white flour products during Christmas- 
tide. 

Buffalo quotations, Jan. 2: spring 
fancy patents $10.30@10.50 bbl, standard 
patent $10.20@10.25, clears $8.10@8.15, 
second clears $44 ton; rye, $6.50@6.70 
bbl for white, $6.10@6.25 for medium, 
and $5.60@5.75 for dark; hard winters, 
$9.90@10.40; straights, $9.60@10.10; soft 
winters, $10@10.20; semolina, 5%%c : lb, 
bulk. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

Dec. 27-Jan. 2 .. 238,000 120,697 61 
Previous week .. 238,000 133,378 56 
Year Qf0. .....2..% 238,000 159,500 67 
Two years ago... 166,500 101,805 61 


The erratic action of the closing fu- 
tures of the year effectually shut off all 
business in wheat last week. 

The steady tone of the oats market at- 
tracted buyers, and all offerings were 
cleaned up at the close on Dec. 31. No. 2 
white sold at 5044c bu, No. 3 white 48%c, 
and No. 4 white 47%c. 

Buyers were not in the market for bar- 
ley. 
There was no interest shown in rye, al- 
though the trade considers this grain 
cheap in comparison with wheat. 


BUFFALO GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks in store and afloat in the har- 
bor on Dec. 28 (in bushels) : 


In store— American Canadian Totals 
rs 5,795,004 8,615,197 14,410,201 
oo Serre $08,468 = ne vicces 298,468 
GOES woccccer 2,465,164 855,095 3,320,259 
Barley ...... 767,377 2,342,769 8,110,146 
MPO cccvcccee 74,294 523,067 597,361 

Afloat— 

WROAt ...ces 5,403,444 9,953,560 15,357,004 

DOORS cccccces 1,750,324 372,247 2,122,571 

Barley ...... 266,952 527,346 794,298 

MYO coaccccee 661,181 =«s_ cn ae 661,131 
NOTES 


The newly organized O’Rourke Baking 
Co., Inc., which last week purchased 
through a bankruptcy court sale the 
Jefferson Avenue plant of the Klueck- 
Hegel Baking Co., expects to have the 
plant in full operation within a fort- 
night. The buildings are being reno- 
vated and new equipment installed. 

Dr. William Teubert, councilor for the 
German government and a public works 
expert, who is on a worldwide tour to 
gather data on port facilities, inspected 
Buffalo’s docks, harbor and winter grain 
storage fleet on Dec. 29. He was much 
impressed when he was apprised of the 
enormous tonnage handled each year. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

The market was very quiet last week. 
Sales were few. Springs and hard win- 
ters soared with wheat. It is claimed 
there is no scarcity of wheat in these 
parts, that farmers and mills alike are 
well supplied with the grain, but that it 
will take a good decline to bring it out. 

Quotations on Dec. 31, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 55@65c more in 
wood, the same to 5c less in jute, or 
20@25c less in bulk: spring first patent 
$9.65@9.90, standard patent $9.15@9.40; 
hard winter short patent $9.55@9.80, 
straight $9.05@9.30; soft winter short 
patent $8.75@9.50, straight (near-by) $8 
@8.25; rye flour, white $6.25@6.50, dark 
$5@5.25. 

Receipts of flour for the week ending 
Dec. 31 were 18,000 bbls, 5,172 of which 
were destined for export. Week’s ex- 
ports were 1,125 bbls. 

Cash wheat on Dec. 31 was 6%c high- 
er than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly southern, held by 
country owners for higher markets, and 
Canadian in bond for export. Quota- 
tions on Dec. 31: spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.86%; southern, by 
boat, No. 2 red winter, garlicky, domes- 
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tic, $1.85%; No. 8, $1.82%; No. 4, 
$1.79%; sales of bag lots by sample, 
$1.80@1.86, according to quality and 
condition. 

Of the 456,990. bus wheat received for 
the week ending Dec. 31, 456,630 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 258,- 
136 bus, 101,600 domestic and 156,536 
Canadian. Receipts of Canadian wheat 
for the four days were 451,693 bus; 
stock, 830,247. Receipts of southern 
wheat for four days were 262 bus; so 
far this season, 1,133,847; last year, 
1,042,646. Closing price of southern con- 
tract grade, $1.85%%; last year, $1.87. 

Oats prices on Dec. 31: No. 2 white, 
domestic, 52@5212c; No. 3 white, domes- 
tic, 51@51%%e. 

NOTES 

Ice began to form in the Baltimore 
harbor last week for the first time this 
winter. 

John G. Moeller, with Eisemann & 
Co., grain exporters, New York, was on 
*change here on Dec. 28. 

Exports last week were 1,125 bbls 
flour, 258,136 bus wheat, 342,817 corn 
and 52,602 barley. 


Baltimore received in December 107,- 





pects for the new year in exporting do- 
mestic corn and Canadian wheat and 
flour. 


Maxwell C. Byers, president of the 
Western Maryland Railway, has stated 
that within about two weeks a perma- 
nent arrangement between his road and 
the railroads of Canada is expected to 
be consummated whereby Canadian 
grain, especially wheat, destined for Eu- 
ropean shipment, will be routed in vol- 
ume through Baltimore. 


Flour receipts at Baltimore from Jan. 
1, 1925, to Jan. 1, 1926, were 1,424,717 
bbls; same period a year ago, 1,778,322. 
Flour exports from Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 
1, 1926, 575,029 bbls; a year ago, 892,423. 
Grain receipts from Jan. 1, 1925, to Jan. 
1, 1926, 29,345,456 bus; a year ago, 35,- 
652,435. Grain exports from Jan. 1, 
1925, to Jan. 1, 1926, 30,226,184 bus; 
a year ago, 25,248,453. 

The names of the five new candidates 
for the directorate of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, comprising the 
regular ticket and to be voted for at 
the annual election on Jan. 25, have been 
posted by the nominating committee as 
follows: Henry M. Warfield, of Henry 





Ward Baking Co. are under one control. 
trust,”’ and it is certain that, 
history of the world. 


H, what’s become of Nimrod? 
He was a great commander! 
But now he is so very dead, 
That if you scratched his blooming 
head 
You couldn’t raise the dander! 


And what became of Phillip, 

The Macedonian smasher? 

He tried to bring the bacon home, 
But now there’s fungus in his dome. 
He isn’t worth a rasher! 


Take it out of History: 

The gink with worlds to conquer 
Seldom makes it permanent— 
Hey, my giddy junker? 





SPEAKING OF AMBITION 


The Continental Baking Corporation, 


in size and influence, they rival any trust in the 
They undoubtedly have an ambition to control most of the 
bread business of the United States, and they represent a potential, if not an actual, 
hazard to agriculture, other industries and the public.—Trade Editorial, 


And what’s become of Wilhelm? 
His battles and his beauties? 
His ego caused so many tears, 

I hope he lives a thousand years, 
And spends ’em picking cooties! 


L’ENVOI 


Take it out of History: 

Don’t be an imperator! 

You'll maybe set a pace that’s hot, 
But Fate will make you hotter! 


the General Baking Corporation and the 
They are popularly known as “‘the bread 


And what’s become of Khufu? 
He swelled up like the rickets, 
But now in his sarcophagus, 
With sand in his esophagus, 
He lies with fleas and crickets! 


And what became of Cesar? 

Of him and all his Latin? 

Brutus pinked him through the chine, 
And rolled him down the Palatine, 
And Cassius kicked a slat in! 


Take it out of History: 
Ambish’ that’s too extensive 
Debacles with an awful thud 
And finds the game expensive! 


H. E. Y. 








288 bbls flour, against 166,565 last year, 
and exported 35,002, against 91,763. 


Grain receipts in December were 6,- 
395,185 bus; last year, 7,763,745. Grain 
exports in December, 3,525,562 bus; last 
year, 1,856,786. 


Millfeed receipts in December were 
1,696 tons, compared with 1,256 in De- 
cember, 1924. Receipts from Jan, 1, 
1925, to Jan. 1, 1926, 15,912 tons; a year 
ago, 12,359. 

According to the official figures, vessel 
arrivals here in 1925 were 1,297, against 
1,238 in 1924; clearances in 1925, 1,321, 
against 1,292 in 1924. The tonnage was 
practically the same for both years. 

Receipts of grain last week were 456,- 
990 bus wheat, 591,030 corn, 96,874 oats 
and 2,351 rye; stocks at the close, 2,054,- 
020 bus wheat, 1,296,156 corn, 213,635 
oats, 57,754 rye, 346,570 barley and 364 
buckwheat. 

Canadian wheat inspections at this 
port last week were 122 cars, as follows: 
82 No. 1 hard spring, 20 No. 2 dark 
northern spring, 15 No. 4 northern 
spring, 1 sample grade northern spring 
and 4 No. 2 northern spring. 

The old year was a poor one for busi- 
ness in the local flour, grain and ship- 
ping trade, and few were sorry to see it 
depart, but Baltimore has great pros- 





M. Warfield-Roloson Co., Inc., insur- 
ance; Eugene A. Slack, president of the 
Terminal Shipping Co; William Rodgers, 
of Knight & Co., grain; J. A. Manger, 
of J. A. Manger & Co., grain commis- 
sion; J. Ross Myers, of J. Ross Myers & 
Son, flour jobbing. 
C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Flour is firm and 25@50c bbl higher, in 
sympathy with wheat. Trade last week, 
however, was slow, as is usual at the turn 
of the year, buyers purchasing only small 
lots to meet immediate requirements. 
Receipts for the week ending Jan. 2 to- 
taled 6,926,183 lbs. Exports, 1,000 sacks 
to Dundee. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, Jan. 2: spring first 
patents $10@10.75, standard patent $9.35 
@9.90, first clear $8@8.50; hard winter 
short patent $9.75@10.25, straight $9.35@ 
9.90; soft winter straight, $8.50@9; rye 
flour, white $6.40@6.75, medium $6.15@ 
6.50, dark $6@6.25. 

The wheat market declined 2c early 
last- week, but later developed a firmer 
tone and prices at the close showed a 
net gain of 5c bu. Practically all the 
exports from this port at present are of 
bonded Canadian grain. Receipts, 661,- 
644 bus; exports, 548,289; stock, 1,807,- 


318. Closing quotations, Jan. 2: No. 2 
red winter, $1.80@1.85 bu; No. 8, 1.77@ 
1.82; No. 4, $1.75@1.80; No. 5, $1.72@ 
1.77; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.78@ 
1.85. 

Oats last week were alternately higher 
and lower, closing quiet at a net decline 
of Yc. Receipts, 743,419 bus; exports, 
169,298; stock, 304,216. Closing quota- 
tions, Jan. 2: No. 2 white, 5242@53c bu; 
No. 8 white, 5142@52c. 


NOTES 


The tenth annual State Farm Products 
Show at Harrisburg, on Jan. 18-22, is ex- 
pected to be the largest ever held. The 
corn and wheat exhibits should be excep- 
tional, because of the high quality of 
these crops in this state. 


The members of the Commercial Ex- 
change celebrated the closing day of the 
year with dancing and merriment. Hud- 
son’s orchestra furnished music from 11 
a.m. till 3 p.m., and in addition there 
were several vaudeville acts. 

Samvuet S. DanIeLs. 


PITTSBURGH 

With flour prices advancing almost 
daily, bakers did not feel inclined to 
make any purchases last week. This, 
coupled with the usual holiday dullness, 
made the local flour market very unin- 
teresting. Flour men are of the opinion 
that there will not be much activity until 
after Jan. 15. 

There was a fair demand last week 
for clears, with prices holding rather 
firm. Rye flour sales were of small vol- 
ume, and directions were light. Semo- 
lina ‘was quoted at 5%c lb, Pittsburgh. 
Macaroni manufacturers sent in shipping 
directions rather freely, and reported 
business as exceptionally good. An im- 
provement was noted in sales of soft 
wheat flour, cracker bakers being the 
principal purchasers. Sales of flour for 
the family trade were light. 

Flour quotations, Jan. 2: spring wheat 
short patent $9.50@10.25, standard pat- 
ent $9@9.75; hard winter short patent 
$9.50@10, standard patent $8.75@9.50, 
clears $8@8.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $8.25@8.50, bulk; pure white 
rye $6@6.50, pure medium $5.50@6, pure 
dark $4.50@4.75, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

The Welch (W. Va.) Flour & Produce 
Co. has been authorized to increase its 
stock to $50,000. 


Allen S. Wenner, who for a number 
of years was active in the grain business 
at Allentown, Pa., died in his home there, 
aged 74. 

D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh district man- 
ager, and R. T. Hambleton, local sales 
manager for the Washburn Crosby Co., 
Minneapolis, are spending a week at the 
home office. 

Fred W. Newsham, who once operated 
several bakeries and grocery stores at 
Erie, Pa., has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy, claiming liabilities of $47,- 
902 and assets of $49,929. 

Charles E. Kline, owner of a flour mill 
near Shartlesville, Pa., was found dead 
in the mill on Dec. 31, due to apoplexy. 
Mr. Kline was 51 years of age and is 
survived by his widow and eight children. 

The Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association has arranged for a special 
Pullman car to be attached to the train 
leaving Pittsburgh on Jan. 10 at 3:10 
p.m., since a large delegation is expected 
to attend the midyear meeting at Har- 
risburg, Jan. 11-12, of the association at 
the Penn Harris Hotel. 

C. C. Larus. 


RIGHTS OF STOCKHOLDERS 

An interesting aspect of corporate 
stock ownership was considered by the 
Kentucky court of appeals in the case 
of Coleman vs. Hanger (275 S. W. 784). 
The gist of the decision is that merely 
being directors of a corporation does 
not preclude engaging in the same gen- 
eral line of business as that conducted 
by the company. But the directors owe 
a duty to both the corporation and the 
other shareholders to refrain from en- 
gaging in a rival pursuit to their detri- 
ment. If, to permit expansion of the 
business developed by the company, it is 
desirable to increase its capital stock or 
to create a second company, all the 
stockholders should be permitted to par- 
ticipate pro rata in the distribution of 
the new shares. 
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SEATTLE 

The usual year end dullness dominated 
all domestic markets for Pacific flours 
last week. Such demand as there was in 
coast territory was for small lots for im- 
mediate delivery. Flour stocks are light, 
and the mills generally anticipate some 
improvement in buying during this month. 

Flour Prices—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, Dec. 31: family 
patent, $9@9.40 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons; 
pastry flour, $7.80@8.10, 98’s; standard 
patent, $8.30@8.60, 98’s; blends, made 
from spring and Pacific hard wheats, 
$9.30@10, 98's. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, Dec. 31: Da- 
kota, $10.25@10.65; Montana, $9.50@9.65. 

Export Trade.—Export flour sales fell 
to zero last week. The year closed with 
flour stocks at Hongkong consisting of 
only 330,000 50-lb bags, but this condi- 
tion did not even produce any inquiry for 
American flour. North and South China 
and Dairen were equally silent, and the 
usual moderate demand from South 
America dried up. 

Export Flour Prices—Prevailing ex- 
port quotations, Dec. 31: Hongkong and 
North China ports, soft wheat straights 
and clears, $8.10, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or 
$7.40, net, f.a.s., basis 49-lb cottons; pat- 
ents, $9.15, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $8.45, 
net, f.a.s. To the United Kingdom, soft 
wheat straights 48s 6d, and hard wheat 
straights 50s 6d, c.i.f., per 280 lbs, jutes. 

WHEAT 

Sharp advances in wheat, which soared 
5@7c bu a day for the last three or four 
days of last week, dampened the interest 
of buyers of the Pacific Coast in increas- 
ing their stocks. On account of the er- 
ratic market there was little business ac- 
complished, most of it being between 
dealers. Millers have not been interested, 
as the market advanced too quickly. As 
their stocks will last for some time, they 
refuse to pay the present prices. Millers 
and brokers claim no wheat was booked 
for export. 

Prompt wheat quotations, sacked, 
coast, Dec. 31: soft and western white, 
$1.63 bu; hard winter, $1.60; western red, 
$1.59; northern spring, $1.60; Big Bend 
blue-stem and Baart, $1.63@1.64. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 27-Jam. 2 ......scceee 21,461 41 
Previous week ........... 22,575 43 
WORF BHO cccccssesccesecs 16,591 $1 
Two years ago .......+e08 39,317 74 
Three years ago ........-++ 31,330 59 
Four VeArs @BO ......2206% 20,789 39 
Five years ago .......-+++% 9,241 18 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Dec. 27-Jan, 2 ......eeeee8 24,472 43 
Previous week ........+.++ 24,209 42 
We GOD: bas5.660 500002008 12,923 23 
Two years ago .......+++5 39,760 70 
Three years ago .......... 24,638 43 
Four years ago .......+.+.+ 34,457 60 
Five years G0 .........6.% 7,647 13 


FALL ACREAGE SMALLER 
The fall planting of winter wheat in 
Washington is estimated by G. S. Ray, 
agricultural statistician of the United 
States Department of Agriculture for 
this state, at 955,000 acres, or 23 per cent 
less than the acreage sown a year ago. 
Last year’s acreage was 1,240,000, of 
which, on account of winter killing, only 
872,000 acres were harvested. On Dec. 1 
the crop averaged 68 per cent of normal, 
against the 10-year average of 83. Since 
Dec. 1 its condition has materially im- 
proved. 
NOTES 
The flour and alfalfa mill of the Pres- 
ton Grain & Milling Co., Toppenish, has 





been sold at a sheriff’s sale to the Yakima 
Mortgage & Loan Co. 

The 40-bbl mill of the Pratum (Oregon) 
Flouring Mills burned last week; the loss 
was estimated at $25,000. 

For the calendar year 1925 the flour 
output of mills at Seattle was 1,216,820 
bbls, against 1,460,486 in 1924 and 1,685,- 
568 in 1923. Tacoma, 1925, 1,170,648 bbls; 
1924, 1,289,575; 1923, 1,553,136. 

Charles P. Sargent, Seattle, north Pa- 
cific Coast manager of the passenger de- 
partment of the Intercoastal Mercantile 
Marine Co., has been transferred to To- 
ronto to become manager of the Ontario 
territory. 

Oregon and Washington Shipping 
Board business was consolidated on Jan. 
1 with headquarters at Seattle, when 
Frank W. Relyea, heretofore at the San 
Francisco office, officially took charge. 
Oregon Shipping Board affairs will be 
directed from the Seattle office, instead 
of as formerly from San Francisco. _ 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The San Francisco flour market was 
very firm last week. California millers, 
who had been withholding price changes 
until conditions seemed somewhat settled, 
announced an advance of 20c bbl early in 
the week. Even this did not bring family 
patent up to a parity with eastern and 
northern flours, anticipation being ex- 
pressed that, if values did not trend 
downward soon, California mills would 
further increase their prices. 

Demand continued slack. Stocks are 
very low, and the belief is that there will 
be no special increase until after March 1, 
when tax assessments are arranged. The 
movement of flour into the market, how- 
ever, continues about normal. 

Kansas, Montana and Dakota flours all 
climbed past the $10 mark last week, and 
coast flours closely approached it. Cali- 
fornia family patents were quoted on 
Jan. 2, at $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco and other common milling 
points, basis 98-lb cottons. Mills quoted 
high patents at $9.10@9.30, straights $8 
@8.30; Kansas standard patents $10.20 
@10.40, Montana $10.25@10.50, Dakota 
$10.40@10.65, blue-stem straight grades 
from Washington and Oregon $8.20@ 
8.40; pastry flours $7.75@8, and maca- 
roni flour $7.80@8. 

Grain prices advanced to $2.85@2.90 
per 100 lbs for milling wheat, with feed 
wheat only 5c less on Jan. 2. 


NOTES 


Fire at the Spanish Fork (Utah) plant 
of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Co. recently de- 
stroyed 127,000 bags sugar, valued at 
$670,000. 

Concentrated cattle and chicken feed 
made in California mills has been shipped 
to Antwerp, whence it will be distributed 
in central Europe. 

H. E. Hatch, president of the Thatcher 
Bros. bank, Logan, Utah, and prominent- 
ly identified with the milling business of 
that section, has been visiting in San 
Francisco. 

William H. Crocker has been elected 
president of the new Crocker First Na- 
tional Bank, and W. W. Crocker has been 
chosen vice president. Both are direc- 
tors of the Sperry Flour Co. 

Idaho’s winter wheat acreage for 1926 
is 478,000, approximately the same as a 
year ago and, according to Junius H. 
Jacobson, federal crop statistician, the 
condition is 92 per cent of normal. 

A. P. Bigelow, president of the Ogden 
(Utah) State Bank and also treasurer 
of the Hylton Flour Mills, Inc., has been 
chosen president of the Weber River 
Water Users’ Association, which is co- 
operating with the federal government in 


plans for a large reclamation district near 
Ogden. 

Manufacturers of Oakland, Alameda, 
Berkeley and other “East Bay” cities of 
California are to hold an exposition in 
Oakland, March 20-27, featuring products 
manufactured in this area. The milling 
industry probably will be represented. 

Organization of the Western Har- 
vester Co., with $3,000,000 capital, to spe- 
cialize in the making of combined har- 
vesters, but also to manufacture other 
farm implements, has been announced. 
A. S. Weaver has been named president 
and general manager. The plant will be 
located at Stockton, Cal. 

Sir Thomas Hughes has arrived in San 
Francisco on his way to London from 
Australia. He declared that industrial 
conditions of New Zealand and Australia 
were never better, and that “the excep- 
tional prosperity in Australia and New 
Zealand is due principally to good wheat 
crops, large wool output and heavy but- 
ter exports at high prices.” 

W. E. Zuppann. 


PORTLAND 


Flour prices advanced 20c bbl in sym- 
pathy with wheat last week, but this had 
little effect on business, which continued 
of small volume. Family patents were 
quoted on Jan. 2 at $9.05 bbl, hard wheat 
second patents at $9.65 and blue-stem 
second patents at $8.65. Only a few small 
export sales were reported. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MOG. BF-FOR. | wvcccecvcnee 28,330 45 
Previews WOOK ..cccccscer 21,868 35 
a ME cpadecaeresweawn 42,125 67 
ee ee OR cs cccceces 52,181 84 
ro a eee ee 20,227 35 
PO PORTE BOO caccccasces 4 2,745 57 
Five years ago ........... 22,409 46 


With the holidays at hand there was 
little business passing in the wheat mar- 
ket. Exporters did not do much, apart 
from a few small parcel sales, and with 
their previous sales mostly covered, they 
had no occasion to enter the market. 
The country at the same time offered but 
little. Closing bids on Dec. 31 at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: Big Bend blue- 
stem $1.63 bu, hard white, soft white and 
western white $1.61, hard winter and 
northern spring $1.58, western red $1.57. 


NOTES 

The total flour exports for 1925 were 
638,461 bbls, compared with 1,324,876 in 
1924. Wheat exports for the 12 months 
were 7,196,132 bus, against 20,426,482 the 
previous year. 

Flour exports from Portland in De- 
cember were only 19,170 bbls, compared 
with 54,675 in the same month of 1924. 
Wheat exports last month were 872,937 
bus against 1,266,034 a year ago. 

The Oregon wheat crop in 1925 had a 
value of $25,704,000, or $6,751,000 more 
than the 1924 crop. The gain in the value 
of the barley crop over the previous year 
was $882,640, and of the oats crop $602,- 
600. 

The winter wheat acreage of Oregon, 
according to figures just issued, is placed 
at 920,000. The condition of the crop is 
given as 82 per cent, compared with 87 
a year ago, and 91 per cent, the 10-year 
average. 

J. M. Lownspauez. 





NEW ZEALAND WHEAT 
SHORTAGE PREDICTED 


Metsourne, Vicrorta, Dec. 1—A cable 
message from New Zealand states that 
excessive rainfall has retarded the sow- 
ing of wheat, with the result that the area 
seeded (160,000 acres) shows a shrinkage 
of 9,000 acres compared with the previous 
year. The minister for internal affairs is 
convinced that there will be a shortage of 
wheat, and that importations will have to 
be made. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





DENIES SHREDDED WHEAT RUMOR 

Burrato, N. Y.—A. J. Porter, presi- 
dent of the Shredded Wheat Co., Niagara 
Falls, denied on Dec. 27 that plans are 
under way for a merger of the Niagara 
Falls corporation with the Beech-Nut 
Packing Co. and the recently organized 
Jello-Postum combination. 
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Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: I have read, with much interest, 
the comments on Kota wheat which ap- 
pear in your journal of Nov. 18, 1925. 

There are two or three points I would 
like to bring up, but not in an argumenta- 
tive way. It is stated, editorially, that 
I made the statement in my article that 
no data had been assembled showing the 
absolute yield of flour from the two va- 
rieties (Kota and Marquis). That was 
true up to the time of the appearance of 
my article, I believe, but the latter 
showed that Kota does yield, from the 
data submitted, absolutely more flour 
than Marquis. In reading the article of 
Nov. 18 one would not gather that it did 
present this information. 

One of the reports from a Minneapolis 
miller states, in effect, that Kota might 
take on the properties of bread wheat if 
grown (constantly) in the same soil, but 
that others claim that it is going the other 
way, back to its durum forbears. It is 
well known that wheat mills and bakes 
differently when grown under different 
conditions as to soil and climate. Mar- 
quis wheat grown in North Dakota, pre- 
sumably, would have different milling 
and baking value than if grown, for in- 
stance, in Tennessee. However, it has 
been well established that growing Mar- 
quis wheat in Tennessee, or any variety, 
in any locality, constantly, would not af- 
fect or change in any respect the intrinsic 
character of the wheat. In the same 
manner, if Kota is inferior or if it is su- 
perior, it will not be changed permanently 
if grown upon any particular soil or un- 
der any climatic conditions. Any soil or 
climatic effect is temporary, and does 
not change the intrinsic character or con- 
stitution of the wheat. 

The implication was made that Kota is 
of hybrid origin, and that one of its par- 
ents was a durum wheat; in fact, the 
durum origin of Kota is rather taken for 
granted. It is highly speculative, in- 
deed, whether or not Kota does trace 
back to durum parentage. If it does, 
the cross was probably a natural one, 
and happened long years ago, on the 
plains of Russia. 

The third point I would like to bring 
up is that if Kota wheat is really such 
an inferior wheat for bread making proc- 
esses, contrary to the results secured in 
the experiment station laboratories, 
methods should be established, if possible, 
which would evaluate varieties of wheat 
by laboratory methods. This is quite im- 
portant from the standpoint of the plant 
breeder, both in the interest of economy 
of time and money. As producing new 
wheats is a slow and expensive process, 
their probable commercial values should 
be ascertained as quickly as_ possible, 
using small quantities of the new grains. 

Very truly yours, 
L. R. Watpron, 
Plant Breeder, N. D. Experiment Station. 
Dec. 7, 1925. 


* - 


Editor The Northwestern Miller: 


Sir: The article in the Nov. 25 issue 
of The Northwestern Miller has no doubt 
attracted a good deal of attention with 
respect to the request that is being sent 
out by some bakers of Cincinnati for do- 
nations for the building of a clubhouse. 

The Merchant Bakers’ Club of Cincin- 
nati has been in existence for a number 
of years, has always been a strictly hon- 
orable business organization and is not 
responsible for the solicitation referred 
to. This movement was not and is not 
fostered or encouraged by the Merchant 
Bakers’ Club of Cincinnati. Our club is 
self-supporting through its regular and 
associate membership dues only. 

We do not want our club confounded 
with the new Greater Cincinnati Retail 
Master Bakers’ Association. 

Very truly yours, 
Rosert H. B. Wurreroor. 





It is estimated that rats do damage 
to the extent of $350,000,000 annually 
in Great Britain. 
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JAPAN MAY DOUBLE 
FLOUR IMPORT DUTY 


Government Plans Bill to Place Duty of 
29¢ Bu on Wheat and $2.34 
Bbl on Flour 


Toxyo, Japan, Dec. 17.—Japan’s tariff 
on wheat flour will be doubled at the 
start of the next fiscal year, commencing 
April 1, if the plans of the government 
are completed. 

The Imperial Agricultural Society, 
which represents the farmers, presented 
a petition to the department of commerce 
some weeks ago asking that the import 
duty on wheat be established at 2 yen per 
100 kin. As a result a bill has been 
drafted setting the tariff on wheat at 
1.50 yen per 100 kin (about 133 lbs), and 
on wheat flour at 3.70 yen. This is equiv- 
alent to $2.34 bbl on flour and 29c bu on 
wheat. The present rate on flour is 1.85 
yen per 100 kin. 

This bill will be submitted to a joint 
meeting of the officials of both the de- 
partments of commerce and agriculture 
for final decision and, if approved, will 
go to the diet, which convenes shortly. 
Bills of this nature presented to the diet 
are considered almost certain of enact- 
ment. 

However, there are many possibilities 
standing in the way of this legislation. 
In the first place, it is considered highly 
doubtful that the Kato ministry will be 
able to survive the coming session with- 
out a dissolution of the diet. Neither 
the Kenseikai (the party in power) nor 
the Seiyukai has a majority, and the 
Seiyuhonto (the reactionaries) have the 
deciding voice on all questions, as the 
La Follette bloc had in America’s Con- 
gress before the election of 1924. There 
has been a great deal of criticism among 
members of the opposition parties re- 
garding the policies of the government. 

Should a dissolution be forced when 
the parliament again convenes, a gen- 
eral election would have to be held in 
three weeks, and the diet would again 
be constituted about the middle of March. 
Accordingly, even supposing that the 
Kato policies should be sustained by the 
vote of the people, the enactment of a 
new tariff before the beginning of the 
next fiscal year on April 1, 1926, would be 
exceedingly problematical. 

However, this is merely conjecture. A 
national crisis, such as the affair in Man- 
churia threatens to become, may solidify 
opinion behind the present government, 
in which case the new bill may be pre- 
sented and passed late in January or 
early in February. 


TO PROTECT MILLING INDUSTRY 


Governmental authorities give as their 
reason for advocating an increase in the 
wheat and flour tariff the fact that the 
nature of these imports into Japan has 
changed considerably in the last few 
years. Formerly 85 per cent of the com- 
bined imports of wheat and wheat flour 
was flour. With the growth of the milling 
industry here, this changed, and now 90 
per cent of the combined imports is 
wheat. To maintain this ratio and to 
protect the Japanese milling industry 
it is felt that the flour duties should be 
raised. 

LARGE RICE CROP HURTS FARMERS 


Rice farmers have been adversely af- 
fected by their bumper crop, and the 
government may be asked to buy rice 
on the public market to maintain the 
price. The farmers, who are in grave 
need of funds, are greatly worried. So 
far the government has refused to buy 
rice, due to a policy to discourage specu- 
lation and inflation in the stock and prod- 
uce exchanges. 

However, the rice stocks in Tokyo and 
other big cities are scant, and farmers 
are holding their crops from the market, 
awaiting a rise in prices. As the visible 
warehouse supply is diminishing daily, 
speculators are watching the market 
closely for a sudden rise. 

Burton Crane. 


NEW ORLEANS 
The flour trade is dull. Buyers con- 
tinue to make purchases only to fill imme- 
diate requirements, and it is believed that 
stocks are low. Even the moderate buy- 
ing that marked the past few weeks fell 
off considerably during the holidays, and 





is not expected to be revived until Jan. 15 
at the earliest. 

The export movement was only mod- 
erate last week, the bulk of the flour go- 
ing to Latin America. Only two Euro- 
pean ports, Amsterdam and Liverpool, 
were among the purchasers through this 
port. 

Flour prices, Dec. 31: 


co Winter, 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.40 $8.55 $9.85 
96 per cent ....... 9.20 8.35 9.75 
100 per cent ...... 8.80 8.16 9.10 
OME Scccoveccevcce eebe 7.75 8.90 
First clear ebe'e 7.45 8.70 
Second clear soos 6.55 7.80 





Semolina, 5 1-5c Ib. 


A total of 19,366 200-lb bags flour 
was sent to the tropics during the week 
ended Dec. 81 by five of the leading 
steamship companies that serve Latin 
America, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,180 
bags; Santiago, 950; Kingston, 1,000; 
Puerto Limon, 2,950; Panama City, 500; 
Manta, 100; Bahia, 100; Buenaventura, 
800; Colon, 500; Puerto Colombia, 600; 
Cartagena, 250; Bocas del Toro, 200; 
Guatemala City, 1,711. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship service) : 
Vera Cruz, 1,200; Bluefields, 750. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfue- 
gos, 800; Kingston, 900. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 1,250; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Munson Line: Guantanamo, 200; An- 
tilla, 425; Havana, 1,500. 

Flour movement out of New Orleans, 
in 200-lb bags, during the week ended 
Dec. 31, according to figures compiled 
from manifests filed at the customs house: 


Destination— Destination— 
Amsterdam ... 935 Havana ....... 9,710 
Antilla ........ 5640 Jacmel ....... 610 
RECWOO cccece 750 Kingston ..... 2,636 
Aux Cayes 320 Liverpool ..... 500 
MPGRER cccncvcce 100 Manta ......... 100 
Pree 306 Manzanillo .... 50 
Bluefields ..... 760 Matanzas ..... 7167 
Bocas del Toro. 200 Nicuesa ....... 150 
Buenaventura... 300 Nuevitas ...... 625 
Cape Haitien .. 420 Panama City .. 500 
Cardenas ..... 525 Progreso ...... 150 
Cartagena .... 250 Pto. Colombia.. 2,950 
Cienfuegos .... 1,479 Pto. Limon .... 600 
GSR sicescess 600 Sagua laGrande 650 
Guantanamo .. 204 Santiago ...... 1,450 
Guatemala City 1,711 Vera Cruz .... 2,550 


In addition to the above, manifests 
showed that Havana took 800 bags feed, 
and Vera Cruz 6,322 bus wheat. 

The grain division of the Board of 
Trade reported having inspected 822,550 
bus corn during December. Elevator 
stocks on Dec. 31 were as follows: wheat, 
267,000 bus; corn, 910,000; oats, 48,000; 
barley, 2,000. 

The spot rice market was quiet. Re- 
ceipts continue light, because of ad- 
verse weather in the rice belt. The fu- 
ture market was also dull. The follow- 
ing figures were posted at the Board of 
Trade, Dec. 31: 


Rough Clean 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to Dec. 31 ........ 469,619 302,584 

Same period, 1924 ........ 693,266 472,842 
Sales— 

Season to Dec. 31 ........ 74,367 296,656 

Same period, 1924 ........ 48,038 408,468 


NOTES 


George Hern, of the Hern Flour Mills, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was a recent visitor 
here. 


The cash value of the Louisiana rice 
crop of 1925 exceeded that of 1924 by 
$22,202,000. This estimate was made by 
L. L. Janes, federal agricultural statisti- 
cian. However, the 1924 yield was larg- 
er than that of the year just ended. The 
1925 production was estimated at 14,985,- 
000 bags, compared with 15,224,000 in 
1924. A total of 904,000 acres were plant- 
ed to rice in the United States in 1925, of 
which 450,000 were in Louisiana. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 





DEATH OF THEODORE KIPP 


Well-Known Milling Engineer Dies in Win- 
nipeg, Aged 72 Years—A Pioneer 
of the Roller System 


Wiynirec, Man., Jan. 5.—(Special 
Telegram)—Theodore Kipp, Sr., former- 
ly of Peoria, Ill., died in Winnipeg on 
Jan. 1 in his seventy-third year. He was 
widely known in Canada and the United 
States as a milling engineer, and was a 
pioneer of the roller system on this con- 
tinent. He was the father of Theodore 
Kipp, Jr., manager of Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., 


Winnipeg. as 
. Rock. 





J. A. BUNNELL TO HEAD 
CHICAGO EXCHANGE 


Cuicaco, Iut., Jan. 5.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—John A. Bunnell, widely known 
in the grain and provisions trade, was 
yesterday elected president of the Chica- 
go Board of Trade. He succeeds Frank 
L. Carey, who has served two years. His 
election was unopposed. Mr. Bunnell 
was born in Brantford, Ont., and came 
to Chicago in 1882. In a few years he 
became a partner in his present firm, 
Hately Bros. He has been a member of 
the Board of Trade for 35 years, serving 
in various executive capacities. In 1909 
he was first elected to the presidency. 

Edwin A. Doern, a member since 1897 
and six years a director, was elected vice 
president without opposition. The five 
directors, who were elected to serve for 
three years, were J. C. Wood, Horace L. 
Wing, Charles V. Essroger, Leslie N. 
Perrin and Earle M. Combs. Important 
committees also elected were: nominating, 
T. E. Cunningham, Luther S. Dickey, 
Robert P. Boylan, John E. Brennan, 
Arthur F. Lindley; appeals, Frank L. 
Carey, Frank G. Coe, Howard D. Mur- 
phy, George A. Koehl, Orrin S. Dowse; 
arbitration, Walter Metcalfe, Robert J. 
Hanley, W. C. Jacob, C. H. Canby, Jr. 

A. S. Purves. 





Winter Wheat Acreage—1926 Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the acreage sown to winter wheat in the 
autumn of 1925, compared with the revised 
estimate of the acreage in the autumn of 
1924 (acres, 000’s omitted), and of the con- 
dition of the crop on Dec. 1, 1925 and 1924, 
as compared with the 1915-24 average on 

that date: 
--Acres— -—Condition—, 


1925 1924 1925 1924 Av. 
New York ..... 280 308 77 83 92 
New Jersey ... 62 59 87 82 89 
Pennsylvania .. 1,217 1,159 88 82 91 
Delaware ..... 110 105 88 85 89 
Maryland ..... 554 528 79 83 88 
Wee © nonce 694 643 82 86 88 
West Virginia.. 151 142 85 84 89 
North Carolina. 437 412 89 88 89 
South Carolina. 50 48 87 84 88 
Georgia ....... 113 104 88 85 90 
EE: whate weave 1,946 2,070 79 80 88 
BEER. ccccces 1,756 1,973 70 8 81 87 
BESEMGES vcs ccccs 2,019 2,269 67 87 89 
Michigan ...... 905 830 81 83 89 
Wisconsin ..... 72 76 90 90 92 
Minnesota ..... 182 202 85 90 92 
BED Sencdccete 382 424 87 89 91 
Missouri ...... 1,261 1,752 63 85 87 
South Dakota.. 100 167 69 90 86 
Nebraska ..... $3,047 3,078 88 78 85 
Kansas ........ 11,492 10,740 84 76 80 
Kentucky ..... 263 271 85 82 88 
Tennessee ..... 406 390 82 79 85 
Alabama ...... 7 7 86 70 87 
Mississippi .... 7 8 82 70 86 
Ser 1,780 1,780 91 75 79 
Oklahoma 4,748 4,479 87 84 80 
Arkansas ..... 29 33 77 81 86 
‘Montana ...... 488 650 86 85 81 
Wyoming ..... 34 34 87 93 88 
Colorado ...... 1,404 1,337 90 88 87 
New Mexico ... 216 173 91 75 838 
APIBOMR 22.0000 33 33 94 89 93 
err 152 148 96 86 87 
Nevada ....... 2 2 97 96 90 
OO Ee 478 478 92 82 88 
Washington ... 955 1,240 68 17 83 
Oregon ..... ; 1,000 82 87 91 


California 804 90 88 89 








U. States ...39,540 39,956 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Jan. 2, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 
Baltimore ..1,177 1,130 95 55 3 
Boston ..... cae 2 68 4 14 
Buffalo ....5,066 603 2,970 67 783 
Afloat ....5,238 --- 1,760 661 267 
Chicago ....3,627 8,960 9,523 3,325 659 
BEORE cscs ose nas 864 ore 93 
Detroit ..... 185 50 175 30 oes 
Duluth ....7,151 --. 8,595 4,467 627 
Afloat .... 150 eee eee 63 ove 
Galveston .. 330 ae eee 14 
Indianapolis. 388 472 694 2 
Kan. City...5,701 1,804 65,737 119 


87 

Milwaukee .. 423 769 1,829 116 190 
Afloat .... 205 eas +e 
Minneapolis 9,246 114 20,405 
N. Orleans.. 268 910 123 
Newp. News ... es 31 eee eee 
New York... 752 56 979 222 200 


4,094 





Omaha ....1,400 751 4,485 232 31 
Peoria ..... 3 74 1,437 eee ae-0 
Philadelphia. 848 253 341. 106 53 
Sioux City.. 177 103 630 8 50 
St. Joseph ..1,711 171 61 6 3 
St. Louis....1,453 1,410 1,012 24 59 
Toledo . 1,221 160 576 3 3 

Afloat .... 968 as 586 eee ee0 
Wichita ....2,717 69 221 

Totals ..50,425 17,861 63,187 12,792 7,236 
Last year..91,492 18,573 72,128 21,999 6,469 


Increases: Wheat, 538,000 bus; corn, 3,- 
760,000; oats, 725,000; rye, 339,000; barley, 
136,000. 





A SHIP’S LARDER 
While round-the-world cruises have 
been conducted for many years, it is only 
since the war that they have gained gen- 
eral popularity. It is interesting, there- 





fore, to know the amount of staple pro- 
visions these ships find it necessary to 
carry with them on trips. A few of the 
items carried by the Empress of Scotland, 
which recently sailed from New York on 
a world cruise, were: 75,000 lbs beef, 12,- 
000 Ibs lamb, 28,000 lbs mutton, 11,000 
Ibs coffee, 40,000 Ibs sugar, 23,000 Ibs 
butter and 120,000 lbs flour. 





Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
r—— Week ending———_,, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Dec. 26 Dec. 19 Dec. 26, 1925 

soeee 50,000 1,223,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
c——_ Week ending, 
Dec. 26 Dec. 19 

eevee 305,000 


Jan. 1, 1925, to 
Dec. 26, 1925 
12,655,000 





Weekly Visible Grain Supply 
Following are Bradstreet’s returns of 
stocks of wheat held on Dec. 26, in the 
United States, Canada and the United King- 
dom, and the supply on passage for Europe; 
also the stocks of corn and of oats held in 
the United States and Canada, with com- 

parisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Changes 
Week from Totals 
ending pre- Dec. 27, 
Wheat— Dec. 26 vious week 1924 
United States*.. 654,333 +2,685 99,331 
United Statesf.. 4,000 —31 3,023 
Canada ...ccess 120,116 +6,565 77,920 
Petals oovccece 178,449 +9,219 180,274 


United Kingdom port stocks and 
floating supply (Broomhall)— 


, | 335,200 +400 57,200 

American and United Kingdom 
supply— 

WOGED wciicesccie’ 213,649 +9,619 237,474 
CORN—United States and Canada— 

BOCAS cccocccses 15,049 +2,555 17,701 
OATS—United States and Canada— 

POTRS ccocvcecess 83,578 +2,196 103,995 


*East of Rocky Mountains, tTWest of 
Rocky Mountains. {Continent excluded. 





Combined aggregate wheat visible sup- 
plies, as shown by Bradstreet, follow, in 
bushels: 

-———_United States—__—__, 
1925—Week East Pacific 

ending of Rockies Coast Total 
July 4..... 28,013,000 1,272,000 29,285,000 
July 11..... 27,109,000 1,265,000 28,374,000 
July 18..... 26,829,000 1,182,000 28,011,000 
July 25..... 28,527,000 906,000 29,433,000 
Aug. +++ 33,248,000 793,000 34,041,000 
Aug. - 86,241,000 767,000 37,008,000 
Aug. - 85,313,000 1,047,000 36,360,000 
Aug. ++ 88,357,000 1,374,000 39,731,000 
Aug. - 88,167,000 1,633,000 39,800,000 
Sept. +» 41,130,000 2,060,000 43,190,000 
Sept. ++ 43,788,000 2,475,000 46,263,000 
Sept. ++ 46,513,000 2,871,000 49,384,000 
Sept. - 50,279,000 2,916,000 53,195,000 
Oct. 54,543,000 2,096,000 56,639,000 
Oct. 55,016,000 2,086,000 657,102,000 
Oct. 53,069,000 1,982,000 65,051,000 
Oct. 24..... 50,850,000 2,277,000 63,127,000 
Oct. 81..... 49,651,000 2,743,000 62,394,000 
NOV. F vcccs 48,238,000 2,816,000 61,054,000 
Nov. 14 .... 47,988,000 2,842,000 50,830,000 
Nov. 21 .... 49,874,000 2,637,000 62,511,000 
Nov. 28 .... 49,774,000 2,912,000 652,686,000 
Dec. 6 ...00 51,483,000 3,191,000 654,674,000 
Dec. 12 .... 50,006,000 3,467,000 63,473,000 
Dec.-19 .... 51,648,000 4,031,000 55,679,000 
Dec. 26 .... 54,333,000 4,000,000 58,333,000 

Total, U.S. U. King- 


1925—Week and Canada dom and 


ending Canada bothcoasts afloat* 
July 4.... 36,602,000 65,887,000 50,900,000 
July 11.... 34,117,000 62,491,000 47,700,000 
July 18.... 29,314,000 57,325,000 46,100,000 
July 25.... 26,805,000 656,238,000 44,600,000 
Aug. 1... 22,513,000 656,554,000 41,800,000 
Aug. 8... 18,531,000 655,539,000 42,100,000 
Aug. 15... 13,572,000 49,932,000 37,500,000 
Aug. 22... 9,586,000 49,317,000 34,500,000 
Aug. 29... 7,586,000 47,386,000 33,500,000 
Sept. 6... 17,475,000 650,665,000 31,400,000 
Sept. 12... 18,954,000 65,217,000 28,900,000 
Sept. 19... 28,016,000 77,400,000 27,200,000 
Sept. 26... 44,477,000 97,672,000 27,600,000 
Oct. 38.... 58,366,000 115,005,000 31,500,000 
Oct. 10.... 72,448,000 129,550,000 34,200,000 
Oct. 17.... 72,586,000 127,637,000 38,000,000 
Oct. 24.... 74,963,000 128,090,000 39,100,000 
Oct. 31.... 76,239,000 128,633,000 41,400,000 
Nov. 7 .... 77,821,000 128,875,000 41,300,000 
Nov. 14 ... 87,733,000 138,563,000 36,800,000 
Nov. 21 ... 96,511,000 149,022,000 35,400,000 
Nov. 28 ...103,584,000 156,270,000 40,600,000 
Dec. 5 ....105,820,000 160,494,000 39,900,000 
Dec. 12 ...111,795,000 165,268,000 37,700,000 
Dec. 19 ...113,551,000 169,230,000 34,800,000 
Dec. 26 ...120,116,000 178,449,000 35,200,000 
*Broomhall, 


Total American, Canadian and British vis- 
ible supply: 
1925— 
July 4...116,787,000 Oct. 
July 11... 110,191,000 Oct. 10 


1925— 
3....146,505,000 
+ + 163,750,000 


July 18 ...103,425,000 Oct. 17....165,637,000 
July 25 ...100,838,000 Oct. 24....167,190,000 
Aug. 1... 98,354,000 Oct. 3t....170,033,000 
Aug. 8... 97,639,000 Nov. 7....170,175,000 
Aug. 15... 87,432,000 Nov. 14...175,363,000 
Aug. 22... 83,817,000 Nov. 21...184,422,000 
Aug. 29... 80,886,000 Nov. 28...196,870,000 
Sept. 5... 82,065,000 Dec. 5....200,394,000 
Sept. 12... 94,117,000 Dec. 12...202,968,000 
Sept. 19...104,600,000 Dec. 19...204,030,000 
Sept. 26...125,272,000 Dec. 26...213,649,000 





In the last two years, Argentina has 
supplied 70 per cent of the corn enter- 
ing world markets. 
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| BRANSPORTATION | 


WELLAND CANAL GRAIN 
HANDLING IS INCREASED 


Total Amount Moved Through Locks in 1925 
Breaks Former High Record Estab- 
lished a Year Ago 


CreveLtanp, Oun10o.—The Welland Canal 
records for 1925 reflect some interesting 
facts. All records for handling grain 
were smashed. The quantity of grain 
moved through the canal was 136,212,000 
bus, an increase of 10,000,000 over the 
previous high mark set in 1924. 

This record was established despite 
the fact that wheat shipments were 25,- 
000,000 bus less than during 1924, their to- 
tal for last season being 74,895,000 bus, 
against 100,000,000 in 1924, 

Oats had a big year in 1925, shipments 
being approximately 35,000,000 bus, or 
three times the quantity moved in 1924. 
Barley, rye and flaxseed all made sub- 
stantial increases, while corn cargoes de- 
clined. Four times as much barley was 
shipped in 1925, the total being over 13,- 
500,000 bus. Rye shipments were 10,383,- 
000 bus, and 882,000 bus flaxseed were 
moved. 

A feature of the wheat movement was 
the fact that over one third of the total, 
or 27,226,000 bus, was carried from Buf- 
falo elevators. 








INCREASE IN CANADIAN GRAIN STOCKS 


An increase of more than 10,000,000 
bus grain stocks was reported at the Ca- 
nadian Head of the Lakes at the close 
of 1925, when receipts were about 11,000,- 
000 bus and rail shipments approximated 
675,000. Including 4,877,000 bus wheat, 
511,000 bus oats and 127,000 bus barley 
afloat in vessels, Fort William and Port 
Arthur held 41,833,000 bus in store on 
Christmas Eve. On the corresponding 
date a year ago the holdings approxi- 
mated 34,880,000. 


PROSPECTS GOOD FOR COMING SEASON 


At the rate grain tonnage is reporting, 
space for the opening shipments next 
spring will be in good demand. The man- 
agement of the Pittsburg Steamship Co., 
the Interlake Steamship Co. and other 
transportation companies centered in 
Cleveland and interested in carrying 
grain say that many of their 150 or more 
big lake freighters will be overhauled be- 
fore navigation opens for 1926. Loading 
and unloading facilities will be improved 
at some ports. With prospective im- 
provements in the Cleveland harbor and 
the Cuyahoga River, grain and flour con- 
cerns at this port consider the new year 
with considerable optimism. 


CHICAGO FOOD EXPORTS EXCEED IMPORTS 


Exports far exceeded imports in food 
commodities at Chicago in 1925, accord- 
ing to the annual report on Great Lakes 
commerce made at the end of the year. 
A total of 15,453,000 bus corn, 13,301,000 
bus oats and 73,000 tons flour were 
shipped. Wheat records show that 9,- 
913,000 bus were shipped, while only 3,- 
069,000 were received. Figures show that 
during the year 4,064 vessels entered the 
port, and 4,016 cleared. Iron ore was 
the biggest item of import. 


GREAT LAKES FLEET CAPACITY REDUCED 


The capacity of the Great Lakes fleet 
was reduced during the past season be- 
cause of low water, which also cut the 
earnings, as many vessels were compelled 
to take short cargoes from the start to 
the finish of the navigation period. At 
the opening the recommended draft was 
18 feet 9 inches, and, although this was 
cut six inches in October, the big vessels 
were delayed in the Soo and lower rivers 
the latter part of the season, due to low 
water. 

While the 1925 Great Lakes shipping 
season showed some improvement over 
1924, no new transportation records were 
established. Some of the largest freight- 
ers were idle part of the season. 

During the summer months, when the 
grain movement was not heavy, some 40 
to 50 vessels were held in ports, and a 
number of small carriers were dropped 
during the latter part of the season. 

Before the lake movement got started 
in good shape, grain was carried from 
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the head of Lake Superior to Lake Erie 
ports at 14%c bu, allowing no profit to 
the owners. The grain freight market 
was firmer late in the season and carry- 
ing charges were advanced, but not many 
vessels were placed at the high figures. 
For loading after Dec. 9 the shippers 
at the Canadian Head of the Lakes paid 
8c bu for tonnage to be unloaded upon 
arrival at Buffalo and Fairport, and ves- 
sels were chartered to hold cargoes at 
this end of the route at 842@9c bu. 
J. H. Wess. 


Vancouver Freight Rates Firmer 

Vancouver, B. C.—Ocean rates are 
firmer. Parcel space to the United King- 
dom and the Continent is held at 35s. Re- 
sellers have taken as low as 31s 3r for 
near-by space, and until there is a better 
demand for wheat no activity is looked 
for in freights. 


American-South Africa Line Purchased 

Bartimore, Mp.—It is reported that 
John M. Franklin, general manager of 
the Argonaut Steamship Line, operating 
in the intercoastal service from Balti- 
more, and son of P. A. S. Franklin, presi- 


instances three steamship lines served 
certain ports in the tropics, where only 
one could operate profitably. 





An official of the Canadian experimen- 
tal farms says that the average cost of 
raising the wheat crop of 1925 in western 
Canada was 95c bu. 





FINAL HEARING IN RATE 
CASE IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The final conflict 
in the superrate case in which western 
railroads are seeking rate increases of 
5 per cent on all commodities opened 
Jan, 4 at the Kansas City Athletic Club. 
It is thé finale of the case, except for 
the filing of briefs and the presenting 
of arguments before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Rate men and rail- 
road officials say that the Kansas City 
meeting will be an important one, since 
all pr Bate of a constructive nature by 
the shipping interests, state commissions 
and farm groups will be put into the 
already bulky record of the case. Hear- 
ings will probably last all week. 





confronted the king’s agent. 


miller replied: 
high court in Berlin?) 


built around it. 


the next 20 years. 


artists, depicts such an event. 





THIS WEEK’S COVER 


HEN Frederick the Great built his palace, called San-Souci, at 
Potsdam, he desired to have the grounds surrounding his royal 
residence laid out after the strictly formal pattern of Versailles, 
for the king was French in his tastes. 
located near the palace, on ground indispensable to the projected gardens, 
The agent offered to buy the mill, but the 
miller declined, and when the price was raised he again refused, intimating 
that no sum could induce him to part with the site. 
that Frederick, if he chose, could confiscate the property. 


“Haben wir nicht das Kammergericht am Berlin?” 
This reply was relayed to Frederick, who was 


delighted. The mill was permitted to remain, and the royal garden was 


The Kaiser’s concession to the miller seemed to the German people 
almost equivalent to his granting a Prussian bill of national rights. On 
the occasion of the monarch’s birthday in 1771, when the miller offered 
Frederick congratulations, the ruler, to establish a desirable tradition, 
ordered the miller to felicitate his sovereign similarly on each birthday for 
The cover illustration of this: issue, designed by R. 
Caton Woodville, one of the most notable of England’s contemporary 


Throughout his reign, Frederick the Great sought to demonstrate that 
the enormous growth of the personal power of the monarch was entirely 
compatible with the new conception of the legal rights of the individual 
subject. The story of the miller is reasonably well authenticated by history, 
and the mill stands today as a visible proof. 
nicht das Kammergericht am Berlin?” which epitomized a national ideal 
of the time, is still current in Germany. 


An obstacle, in the form of a mill 


It was pointed out 
To this the 


(Have we not the 


The phrase, “Haben wir 








dent of the International Mercantile Ma- 
rine, has bought from the Shipping 
Board for $782,000 its American-South 
Africa Line for a company in process of 
incorporation. 

It is also said that the International 
Freighting Corporation has asked to be 
relieved of the agency of the Shipping 
Board ships of the American Republics 
Line in order to form an alliance with the 
Houston Lines from American and Ca- 
nadian ports to Brazil, Uruguay and Ar- 
gentina. 


No Holiday Shipping Lull in Canada 

Toronto, Ont.— Shipping companies 
state that bookings during the holiday 
week kept up well and showed an im- 
provement, compared with the same pe- 
riod in previous years. Rates did not 
change. Quotations, Dec. 31: London, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow 20c per 
100 Ibs; Belfast, Dublin, Leith, Newcas- 
tle, Hull, Avonmouth 21c; Aberdeen, 29c; 
Dundee, 28c; Hamburg, 20c; Rotterdam 
and Amsterdam 22c,—all January ship- 
ment. 


Ward Line Removes Ships from Gulf Trade 

New Orreans, La.—The Ward Line 
has removed its ships from the Gulf 
trade. This line began operations in the 
Gulf, with headquarters for its service 
to the tropics at New Orleans, in 1918. 
Flour was one of the principal commodi- 
ties handled, particularly to Cuban ports. 
A company official said the reason the 
line had withdrawn its vessels from New 
Orleans on Jan. 1 was because the Gulf 
is “overtonnaged.” He said that in many 


All-Rail Rates 


All-rail domestic rates on flour from west- 
ern terminals to the principal eastern and 
southern markets are as follows, in cents 
per 100 lbs: 


om From————_—, 
| 2 
fp, § a 
to 
a 
To— & 4 z 4 $ 
= ist & : = 
a oo n 5 
New York ...... 43.5 48 48 34.5 30.5 
Philadelphia ... 41.5 46 46 82.5 28.5 
Baltimore ...... 40.5 45 45 $1.6 27.5 
ae 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Washington .... 40.5 45 45 31.6 27.5 
Roanoke ....... 40.5 45 45 31.5 27.6 
Galveston ...... 63.5 656 49.56 49.56 61.5 
EE. we cceces 40.5 45 45 $1.5 27.5 
Cumberland, Md. 38.5 43 43 29.5 25.5 
Portland, Maine. 45.5 50 50 36.5 32.5 
Buffalo ........ 82 37 87 23.5 19 
Pittsburgh ..... 32 87 37 23.56 19 
Portsmouth, O.. 32 35.6 35.5 22 19 
BGO, PM. 200000. 32 37 37 23.6 19 
Cleveland ...... 32 $3.6 33.56 20 °%19 
PD abscesses 27.5 32 82 18.5 *15.5 
Cincinnati ..... 28.6 29 29 15.5 *15.5 
Detroit ........ 28.5 382 32 18.5 *15.5 
Chicago ........ 13 17.6 17.56 12 e 
St. Louis ...... 20 13.5 18.6 ... %12 
Memphis ....... $1.5 25 24 11.6 *18.5 
Birmingham ... 56 49.56 48.5 36 %43 
New Orleans ... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Montgomery ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 %43 
Atlanta ........ 58.5 62 51 38.5 *46.5 
Mobile ......... 48.5 42 41 28.5 *35.5 
Jacksonville ... 56 49.5 48.5 36 *%43 
*Originating in the Northwest. When 


originating in transmississippi territory the 
rate to Cleveland is 3c less than from the 
Northwest, to Toledo and Detroit ic less, to 
Birmingham, New Oreans, Montgomery, At- 
lanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 1c more. 
When originating in Illinois the rate to 
Cleveland is .5c less than from the North- 
west, to Toledo, Cincinnati and Detroit Ic 
less, to Birmingham, New Orleans, Mont- 
gomery, Atlanta, Mobile and Jacksonville 
8c more. 
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CUBAN FLOUR SALES 
WERE SMALL IN 1925 


High Prices of Flour and Low Prices Ob- 
tained for Sugar Caused Poor 
Flour Business 


Havana, Cupa, Dec. 29.—Since hard 
wheat flour began its phenomenal ad- 
vance during the latter part of October, 
flour buying has been considerably below 
normal in Cuba. Buyers have been sit- 
ting tight, depending on flour contracted 
for during September and confident that 
a considerable break in the market would 
occur some time in December. 

In. the small ports, where the majority 
of importers purchase in accordance 
with the demands of their customers, 
buying has been more or less regular, 
but nevertheless below normal, owing to 
the tightness of money throughout the 
entire island, which is the result of a 
poor sugar year. High prices have cre- 
ated a tendency among the country trade 
to buy lower grades. 

Havana importers, who were deceived 
this year when the market failed to be- 
have according to precedent, or to the 
forecasts of experts, are now more re- 
luctant than ever to cover their needs, 
even though their stocks are nearly ex- 
hausted. This year will probably close 
as one of the most economical ever 
known, as far as the flour consumption 
of Cuba is concerned. 





NOTES 


Walter S. Johnson, of W. S. Johnson 
& Co., flour brokers, Chicago, arrived in 
Havana last week. 


William C. Duncan, of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto and New 
York, recently visited Havana, combin- 
ing business with pleasure. 


It has been reported that, in order to 
obtain a foothold in the export field, a 
number of smaller mills are quoting 
bakers direct, offering them the induce- 
ment of long terms. It is considered 
that this is a dangerous way for mills 
to enter the Cuban market. 


Five chemists who were engaged in 
the United States to be employed in 
several sugar mills in Cuba were refused 
admission under the law providing 
against bringing contract labor into the 
island. On the protest of Sefior Nestor 
Mendoza, President Machado later au- 
thorized their admittance. 


A bill has been drawn up which would 
authorize the government to appropriate 
all railways now operating in Cuba, with 
the object of regulating freight rates in 
the interior in favor of national products. 
It is thought, however, that this bill will 
not pass, in view of the tremendous out- 
lay of capital the measure would require. 

M. D. Kenton. 





Ocean Rates 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Jan. 5, 1926, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oe From———---— 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Antwerp .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Belfast ...... 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cece 
Bergen ...... 27.00 o ecce SY.00 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 epee 
Bremen ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Bristol ...... 34.00 ccc coor 34,00 come 
Cardiff ...... BE.08 ncce ‘esee 36.00 ese0 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GTM cocccccs 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ones 
Danzig ...... 30.00 .... .... 30.00 
Dublin ...... 21.00 - 21.00 21.00 
Dundee ..... 33.00 .... 33.00 .... 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
GEBCRRIAP ccce GOD cece cove cece naee 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 cece 
Hamburg - 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Havre ....... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 gene 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
WH accscces 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 odes 
Leith ........ 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 cece 
Liverpool .... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
London ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Londonderry. 21.00 .... 21.00 .... oboe 
Malmd ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 eeve 
Manchester .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Marseilles ... 25.00 « . eeee sess 
Mewenstlo ...‘BL.00.cece cece osee ence 
Oehe ccoccceds 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Pireus ...... BR 200s cose cece So-00 
Rotterdam .. 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Southampton. 25.00 .... .... «ses coos 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 30.00 .... eoee 


Stockholm .. ; 29.00 29.00 
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Safe Lighting Systems for Flour Mills 


large number of exhaustive tests in both labora- 
tories and factories of various kinds indicates 
that improved lighting in the industries of the United 
States will result in a 10 per cent increase in produc- 
tion above the cost of better lighting. This, of course, 
is but a general average, which will vary with different 
industries, but in every case good lighting is a safe- 
guard against mistakes and accidents, and a promoter 
of employee welfare. Such facts are certainly worth 
serious thought on the part of every factory manager. 
Unfortunately, American industries have not kept 
abreast of lighting developments, as is evidenced by 
extensive surveys which reveal only about 5,000,000 out 
of 30,000,000 industrial lighting sockets as rendering 
efficient lighting service. Undoubtedly a large part of 
the poor lighting that is found today is due in a large 
measure to a lack of appreciation on the part of fac- 
tory executives as to just what good lighting really is. 
Of all the industries there are few where the effects 
of faulty lighting may be more disastrous than in flour 
mills, for here it is necessary, not only to obtain 
illumination of the proper quality and quantity, but 
also to get it in a manner which precludes the possi- 
bility of explosions and fire brought about by over- 
heating the variety of dusts which are always present 
in milling operations. 


A CONSERVATIVE figure arrived at through a 


What Is Good Lighting? 


O BE considered adequate, any lighting system 

must meet certain fundamental requisites which 
are inherent in every good lighting installation. In the 
first place, there must be sufficient light to carry on 
most efficiently the particular operation for which 
lighting is necessary. Naturally, some kinds of work 
require more exacting vision than others and, conse- 
quently, adequate light for one operation may be en- 
tirely insufficient for another. 

Again, the light must be so distributed that an even 
illumination falls upon the work. Sharp dark shadows 
impose undue handicap upon the workers, and greatly 
increase the number of avoidable accidents. 

Glare which results from bright lamp filament or 
excessively bright lighting units should be reduced to a 
minimum, or the entire purpose of the installation will 
be defeated. Consequently, care should be taken in 
choosing lighting equipment best suited to the par- 
ticular needs. 

It is also important in lighting flour mills to care- 
fully choose a fixture which will eliminate fire and 
explosion hazards, and so it is only by carefully choos- 
ing suitable equipment, properly mounting and spacing 
it, and using the correct sized lamps, that we can hope 
to obtain results which will prove the worth of good 
lighting. 

The accompanying designs are actual lighting lay- 
outs which have proved satisfactory under operating 
conditions, and these will serve excellently to show just 
how the lighting problem should be attacked. 

The lighting unit employed is illustrated on this 
page. It is of dust-tight construction, and is so de- 
signed as to give a good distribution of light as well 
as prevent excessive local heating sufficient to cause 
explosions or fires due to explosive dust accumulations. 

Considerable discussion always arises as to just 
what part the modern incandescent lamp has played 
in explosions or fires of this nature, and it might be 
well to examine facts about operating temperatures 
to determine what safety precautions are necessary 
when using incandescent lamps in atmospheres which 
contain inflammable dusts. 


Effect of Ventilation on Lamp Temperature 


fsa the gas-filled lamp was first introduced, a 
number of questions arose as to possible dangers 
because of the fact that its external temperature was 
higher than that of the vacuum lamp. It was soon 


discovered that the former was appreciably hotter to 
the touch, and it was natural, perhaps, to draw a con- 
clusion that everything possible should be done to keep 
it cooler in order to prevent fire accidents. 

Before proceeding further it might be well to ex- 
plain why the bulb of a gas-filled lamp and the air 
immediately surrounding it are hotter than that of a 


By Chester L. Dows 
Engineering Department, National Lamp Works 


vacuum lamp of the same wattage. If we consider 
two lamps, one vacuum and one gas-filled, consuming 
the same wattage and burning for the same length of 
time, it is obvious that the amount of heat produced 
by one lamp is exactly the same as that produced by 
the other. The reason for this is, of course, that a watt 
is a watt, regardless of whether it is consumed in a 
toaster, a flatiron, a resistance wire or a lamp. 

With the gas-filled lamp, however, the gas is not 
only a conductor of heat, but allows heat convection 
to the bulb surface; the relatively high vacuum within 
the bulb of the other lamp permits little or no heat 
conduction or convection. Consequently, the result is 
that there is greater local heating in the case of the 
gas-filled lamp. It is, therefore, a difference in the 
manner in which the heat is thrown off rather than any 
in the total amount of heat produced, since the total 
heat is always the same when the same number of 
watts are consumed for the same length of time. 

One of the rulings which was made soon after the 
gas-filled lamp was introduced was that all gas-filled 
lamps used under certain conditions must be installed 
in fixtures equipped with shades or guards suitably 
yentilated to prevent a dangerous rise in temperature. 
It was also believed by many fixture manufacturers 
and glass manufacturers that inclosing units would 
have to be ventilated or the life of the lamp would 
be seriously shortened. 

Later, however, it was shown that units designed 
without ventilation actually ran cooler than many of 
those in which ventilation had been provided. Tests 
on a large number of units indicated that, as a rule, 
the wire and socket parts of a well-designed nonventi- 
lated unit were actually cooler than when the unit was 
ventilated, although the bulb and surrounding glass- 
ware were raised slightly in temperature as a result. 
Ventilating an inclosing unit does, in most cases, lower 
the bulb temperatures. So far as the glass bulbs are 
concerned, there is such a wide difference between the 
operating temperature and the softening point of bulbs 
of the regular commercial lamps that any difference 
in temperature due to ventilation is negligible. 


Fires Due to Dust Accumulation on Lamp Bulb 


T IS very proper that in interiors which present 

special temperature problems the use of any il- 
luminant should be given very careful consideration. 
It is generally accepted that the incandescent lamp is 
about the safest of all illuminants. It should be re- 
membered at the outset, however, that it is possible to 
start a fire with any incandescent lamp, vacuum or 
gas-filled, if it is operated for a considerable length of 
time in such a manner as to permit the accumulation 
of heat energy. When such is the case the surrounding 
material will continue to rise in temperature until it 
reaches a point where the energy is dissipated just as 
rapidly as it is supplied. If this final temperature is 
high enough, and if combustible materials are present, 
a fire may be expected. 

During the war considerable study was given this 
subject to determine what part, if any, the improper 
use of incandescent lamps might have in explosions in 





A Dust-Tight Lighting Unit 





grain elevators, flour mills, etc. It had been noticed 
that dust which collected on the bare bulbs of gas- 
filled lamps would smoke and char, and this was listed 
as a dangerous condition and one to be guarded 
against. 

It has been proven, however, that the smoking and 
charring of the dust did not necessarily mean that it 
was about to burst into flame, and, in the tests which 
were made, a number of representative dusts were 
selected and data taken to determine the difference 
between the smoking temperature and that at which 
the dust would ignite and burst into flame. The fol- 
lowing table shows that the smoking temperature of 
the dusts tested is of the same relative magnitude, 
ranging only between 284 and 331 degrees Fahrenheit, 
while that between the smoking and ignition points 
ranged from 284 to 934: 


{Difference in 


temper- 

-—Temperatures, degrees——,_ atures, 

Name of dust— Smoking Melting Ignition degrees 
Sample No. 2*....... 288 ose 611 223 
Sample No. lft....... 331 ove 613 182 
Sample No. 4f....... 295 nee 632 237 
Sample No. 3**...... 298 eae 536 238 
COOK cosvcvccsccese 313 one 558 245 
Graham flour ....... 309 552 883 574 
Corn starch ......... 284 545 891 607 
White-wheat flour... 315 507 919 604 
Gas WOR) oc ccccoves $11 527 934 623 


*No. 2, approximately 20 per cent oats, 20 per cent 
durum, 40 per cent winter wheat, 10 per cent hard winter 
wheat, 10 per cent miscellaneous. 

tNo. 1, durum wheat dust. 

INo. 4, approximately 40 per cent winter wheat, 35 
per cent barley, 25 per cent oats. 

**No. 3, approximately 60 per cent oats, 35 per cent 
winter wheat, 5 per cent rye. 

{Difference between smoking and ignition temperatures. 


These smoking temperatures are about the same 
as the operating temperatures of the smaller or lower 
wattage gas-filled lamp bulbs, but are 100 to 150 de- 
grees higher than the bulb operating temperatures of 
vacuum lamps of corresponding wattages. From this 
it can be seen why dust smokes readily on gas-filled 
lamps and not on vacuum lamps. The temperatures 
at which the first four dusts, which are unusually 
chaffy, and cocoa will ignite are more than 300 degrees 
Fahrenheit above bulb temperatures of the 75- and 
100-watt gas-filled lamps in the higher wattages. It 
was found that, with each of these first four samples, 
it was possible to start a fire with the larger gas-filled 
lamps. All attempts to start a fire with the 75- and 
100-watt gas-filled lamps or the vacuum lamps up to 
and including 100 watts were, however, unsuccessful. 

It will be noted that the temperatures at which the 
other dusts will ignite are more than 700 degrees 
Fahrenheit above the bulb temperatures of vacuum 
lamps, more than 600 in the case of the 75- and 100- 
watt gas-filled lamps, and more than 500 in the case 
of the higher wattage gas-filled lamps. In the experi- 
ments conducted on these dusts no fires were started 
on any of the lamps. Some of the dusts melted but 
would not burn, 

It is difficult to set any definite workable limit 
between bulb temperature and ignition temperature 
which may be considered safe in all cases. If any in- 
flammable dust is permitted to collect thickly enough 
and remain long enough on the bulb, a fire is almost 
sure to follow. 


Explosions Due to Lamp Breakage 


: wy possibility of fire from accidental breakage of 
lamps in dusty atmospheres is of much greater 
importance than the one just discussed. It is only 
rarely that incandescent lamps are broken except by 
accident or careless usage. However, an explosion 
may be caused by a short circuit within the socket, a 
flash from a loose connection, or some other defect in 
the equipment. 

It is a fact that nearly all finely divided dusts 
having a high content of carbon will, if combined with 
the right proportion of air, explode when brought in 
contact with an open flame. It has also been shown 
that such dusts may be exploded by static electricity, 
the electric arc, or by the contact of such a dust with 
the incandescent filament of an electric lamp. ‘The 
same result will be obtained with both the vacuum 
lamp and the gas-filled one. 

Wherever there is a possibility of an explosive dust 
cloud being present, incandescent lamps should always 
be protected against breakage, either by the use of the 
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well-known vapor-proof or dust-tight 
units or even by further protection with a 
wire guard. Many dust-tight units today 
are designed so that the globe has a fairly 
large diameter which at once reduces the 
exposed temperatures, and with rather 
straight sides which hinder the accumula- 
tion of dust; such units, even when used 
with gas-filled lamps, may still have a 
globe temperature below the smoking 
point of any of the dusts given in the 
table above. 

In summarizing, these tests brought out 
the fact that there is quite a margin be- 
tween the smoking température and the 
temperature at which the dusts will ignite 
and burst into flame. The more important 
point, however, is that the filament of any 
lamp should always be protected so that 
there is no possibility of its becoming ex- 
posed to the dust laden atmosphere. The 
incandescent lamp is by far the safest 
illuminant in existence for use in these 
locations, and properly installed and 
properly used it will be found to fill all 
requirements. 
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Recleaning 


Poutcet for 1 = 200 watt White Bowl Mazda lamp fitted with vapor-proof unit equivalent to that 
shown on an accompanying drawing. 

J=Toutlet for extension cord fitted with a 50 watt 

proof globe fitted with wire guard. 











































































































From Top to Bottom: Mill; Grinding Floor; Sifter Room; Purifier Floor 


Scale 1/10" - 


diffusing bulb lamp in suitable safe vapor- 
1'.0" 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
SURPLUS ESTIMATED 


Exportable Quantity Placed at 70,000,000 
Bus—Farmers Holding Wheat—Crop 
of Better Quality Than Expected 


Metsovurne, Vicrorta, Nov. 30.—The 
season is sufficiently advanced to form a 
reliable estimate of the probable yield of 
wheat for the commonwealth. Unless 
disastrous hailstorms and heavy rains oc- 
cur, the output should be about 115,- 
000,000 bus. These figures are based on 
both official and private investigations. 

The appended table shows (in bushels) 
the actual yields for 1923-24 and 1924-25, 
in comparison with the returns expected 
for the current season: 

1923-24 1924-25 1925-26 
Victoria .... 37,795,704 47,364,495 25,973,500 
N. S. Wales. 33,176,000 59,785,000 35,000,000 
S. Australia. 34,551,955 30,528,625 32,064,000 
W. Australia 18,920,271 23,887,397 20,022,816 
Queensland.. 243,713 2,779,829 2,000,000 
Tasmania 305,628 267,000 250,000 


Totals ...124,993,271 164,612,346 115,310,316 

Allowing 45,000,000 bus for home con- 
sumption and seed purposes, the quantity 
of wheat available for export should be 
70,000,000 bus, which, taking into account 
the generally unfavorable character of 
the season, can be regarded as highly sat- 
isfactory. The quality of the grain is 
much more satisfactory than had been ex- 
pected. 

The farmers are still holding consider- 
able quantities of wheat. Some of them 
are complaining that the merchants want 
too much for storing wheat. The mer- 
chants point out, however, that, apart 
from interest on advances, they are en- 
titled to ask the growers to pay handling 
charges, costs of receiving and deliver- 
ing, insurance and ground rent. They 
also say that if farmers desired to sell 
their wheat to any extent on the present 
market, there would be an immediate de- 
cline in prices. 

The value of new crop wheat, Decem- 
ber-January delivery, is approximately 
5s 8d bu, f.o.b., port of shipment, at 
which equivalent resales to Europe have 
been made. 








Cuartes J. Matruews. 





16.—The colder 


Lonpon, Ene., Dec. 
weather has had a good effect on the oat- 
meal trade, although buyers here are not 
prepared to pay the full prices from 


either America or Canada. These gen- 
erally are about 38s 6d per 280 lbs for 
rolled oats and 36s 6d for oatmeal. 


Betrast, IrELAND, Dec. 14.—Oatmeal is 
active. Stocks of flake on spot in both 
Belfast and Dublin are in exceedingly 
short supply, and 37s 6d@38s per 280 
Ibs, c.i.f., is easily made. Anything of- 
fered for December or January arrival is 
being picked up very quickly, and spot 
lots doubtless will advance. For ship- 
ment, American mills have been cheaper 
than Canadian. Irish oats have risen 
about £1 ton, and good milling descrip- 
tions are likely to be still dearer, owing 
to the large quantities being shipped to 
England. This, with the severe weather 
which is causing a bigger consumption in 
oatmeal, tends to strengthen the market. 

Toronto.—Buyers are not showing 
much interest in cereal products, and 
business is dull. Prices are unchanged, 
quotations on Dec. 31 being: rolled oats 
$6.40@6.50 bbl, in 90-lb jutes; oatmeal, 
in 98-lb jutes, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats; jobbers get a discount of 40c bbl 
on these prices. 

Wiynirrtc.—A_ steady demand for 
rolled oats and oatmeal is being main- 
tained in this part of Canada, and mills 
are extremely busy. The export call also 
is satisfactory, at unchanged prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 2: rolled oats, in 80-lb 
bags, $2.80@2.90; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 
25 per cent over rolled oats. 

Boston.—A good demand for oatmeal 
prevails, with offerings well cleaned up. 
On Jan. 2 rolled oatmeal was quoted at 
$2.75, with cut and ground at $3.02, in 90- 
Ib sacks. 

Puuiapeven1a.—Oatmeal is in small 
supply and a shade firmer, but trade is 
slow. Quotations, Jan. 2, $3@3.25 per 
90-Ib sack for ground. 
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Domestic Demand.—The holiday and inventory seasons have affected the 
millfeed business in about the same degree as they have influenced flour. 
Cold weather in some sections of the country stimulated business somewhat 
last week, but this resulted in no more than maintaining the general level 


of prices. 


stocks for the first time on this crop year. 


In some centers, mills are reported to be accumulating appreciable 


Generally, however, the low pro- 


duction of the past two months or more has resulted in more of a tendency 


toward scarcity of mill supplies than toward an unwieldy surplus. 


The trade 


looks for better business in the near future. 
Middlings.—The feature of last week’s millfeed market was the revival 
of interest in middlings, which have been for some time at an unusual dis- 


count under bran. 


A brisk demand is reported from some quarters, mixers 


being more active on this commodity than for some time. 
Canadian Market.—In eastern Canada the demand for feed is said to 


be greater than the supply, owing to reduced mill output. 


Western Canadian 


mills report demand about equal to supply. 

Millfeed Prices——Cold weather in the Southwest brought prices on bran 
up about 50c ton last week, but elsewhere the general average of mill quota- 
tions remained unchanged from recent weeks. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—A feature of the market last 
week was the interest displayed in stand- 
ard middlings. Up to that time they had 
been a drug on the market, but a brisk 
demand has developed and now mid- 
‘dlings are rather tight. Bran also was 
in better request and stronger, but heavy 
feeds remained rather quiet. Country 
dealers were in the market for the first 
time for weeks, and took both bran and 
middlings. Some business was also re- 
ported with mixers, who have been indif- 
ferent buyers for some time. The cold 
weather acted as a stimulus, and dealers 
look for a continued good call for feeds 
this month. Spring bran was quoted, 
Jan. 2, at $29 ton, hard winter bran $29.50 
@29.75, standard middlings $28.50@29.75, 
flour middlings $30@31, and red dog 
$37@40. 

Mritwavxee.—A feature of the millfeed 
market is the strength exhibited by mid- 
dlings, which for some time have been 
held at a discount under bran wholly un- 
usual for this season of the year. The 
advance has amounted to $1.50@2. Bran 
is up 50c, and is still selling 50c over mid- 
dlings. The upturn in grain combined 
with an increased demand with the ad- 
vent of cold weather is responsible for 
the firmer tone. Business last week was 
more active. Nominal quotations, Jan. 2: 
spring bran $28.50@29 ton, winter bran 
$29.20@29.70, standard middlings $28@ 
28.50, flour middlings $30@381, red dog 
$36@39, and cottonseed meal $36.50@ 
40.50, in 100-lb sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee. 

Sr. Lovis.—Very little business was 
done in millfeed last week. Stocks are 
thought to be low, and it is likely that the 
near future will see more active buying. 
Quotations, Jan. 2: soft winter bran $29 
@29.50 ton, hard winter bran $28@28.50, 
and gray shorts $31.50@32.50. ° 


THE NORTHWEST 


Mrinneaporis. — Standard middlings 
were the only grade of feed that displayed 
any activity last week. Some of the larg- 
er factors were in the market for round 
lots of shorts, forcing prices up $1 ton. 
Inquiry for all grades, however, is again 
light, and prices are firm. 

The larger Minneapolis companies have 
little to offer for either January or Feb- 
ruary shipment, except in mixed cars with 
flour. Some of the smaller companies and 
an occasional country mill have some, but 
not enough to depress values. Heavy 
feeds—flour middlings and red dog—are 
in light request. Those who have these 
grades to sell have been forced to reduce 
their asking prices. 

While the trade has been looking for 
increased production, freer offerings and 
possibly lower prices, the larger mills are 
asking $1 ton premium over spot for 
February shipment. 

Bran and standard middlings are quot- 
ed by city mills at $26.50 ton, flour mid- 
dlings $30@33, red dog $36@40, wheat 
mixed feed $29@82.50, and rye middlings 


$25@26, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., Minne- 
apolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


Jan. 5 Year ago 
BIBER cccceccvdcens Be ses: @ 26.50 $30.50@31.00 
Stand. middlings.. .....@26.50 .....@34.00 
Flour middlings.. 27.00@30.00 37.50@38.00 


R. dog, 140-Ib jute 35.00@40.00 41.00@43.00 

Dututrn.—Demand for millfeed . has 
picked up. Buyers are asking for both 
prompt and deferred delivery. Old or- 
ders are being cleaned up satisfactorily, 
and the inquiry for fresh stock has given 
the market a firmer undertone. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Cold weather last week 
gave some impetus to millfeeds, but the 
demand was too limited to raise prices 
from the levels prevailing in the preced- 
ing week. Inventories and the holidays 
affected the sale of offals fully as much 
as they influenced flour business. Buyers 
hesitated to purchase anything to be 
shipped or billed before Jan. 1, and mill- 
ers were not willing to sell much de- 
ferred feed, in view of their uncertainty 
concerning running time early in the new 
year. Quotations, Jan. 2, car lots, Kan- 
sas City: bran, $26@26.50 ton; brown 
shorts, $28@28.50; gray shorts, $30@ 
80.50. 

Satrina.—Exceptionally good demand 
for bran marked the feed market last 
week, but shorts are slow. Quotations, 
Dec. 31, car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, 
$1.30@1.40 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $1.45@ 
1.50; gray shorts, $1.55@1.65. 


Arcuison.—Millfeed is unchanged to 
slightly higher. Bran was quoted, Dec. 
31, at $27 ton, mill-run $29, and shorts 
$31, basis Missouri River. Several local 
mills are oversold on feed for immediate 
shipment. Some inquiry is reported for 
later deliveries. 

Hurcuinson. — Little demand exists 
for millfeed. For the first time this year 
mills are accumulating appreciable stocks, 
but this is causing no concern and only 
a slight weakening of prices. Quota- 


tions, Dec. 31, Kansas City basis: bran 
$28@29 ton; mill-run, $32; gray shorts, 
$35 @36. 

Oxtanoma Crry.— Independent mill- 
feed dealers look for a heavier car lot 
business in January. Millers reported 
supply and demand fairly well balanced 
at the first of the year. Straight bran 
sold on Dec. 31 at $1.50 per 100 Ibs, mill- 
run bran at $1.60, and shorts at $1.85. 


CENTRAL STATES 

Torepo.—Demand for feed does not 
show much change. One mill reports 
good sales. Middlings are moving rather 
slowly. The output is considerably re- 
duced. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed on Dec. 31 at $32.25@32.50 ton, mixed 
feed at $32.50@32.75, and middlings at 
$32.50@33.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—The millfeed market last 
week was dull. Mill stocks are again ac- 
cumulating. Quotations, Jan. 2: bran, 
$31.50 ton; mixed feed, $33; shorts, $35. 


THE SOUTH 

Nasuvitte.—Demand for millfeed is 
slow. With mills running on holiday 
schedules, stocks are not burdensome, and 
prices show little change. Quotations, 
Jan, 2: soft winter wheat bran, 100-Ib 
bags, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30@33; 
standard middlings, $34@37. 

Mempuis.—Millfeed is quiet, buyers 
have no confidence in present prices. 
Quotations, Jan. 2: wheat bran, sacked, 
$30@31 ton; gray shorts, $33@34. Stocks 
are light. As flour becomes more active, 
feed prices will probably drop. 

Norrotx.—The millfeed market is firm- 
er, though demand is lighter than usual. 
The new year has opened with prospects 
for greater activity in the immediate fu- 
ture. Quotations, Jan. 2: red dog, $45@ 
47 ton; flour middlings, $37@39; bran, 
$34.50@35; standard middlings, $34@ 
84.50. 

THE EAST 

Burrato.—Millfeeds made a rapid ad- 
vance last week. According to the large 
mills, there is little probability of any 
decline. Supplies are limited and demand 
is good, while flour prices are firm. Bran 
and middlings were offered at $31 ton on 
Jan. 2, flour middlings $35, heavy mixed 
feeds $37.50, red dog $41, and second 
clears $44. 

Bostron.—Millfeed is firmer. Demand 
is quiet. Other feeds are in fair demand 
and a shade higher. On Jan. 2 spring 
bran was quoted at $35@35.50 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $34.75@35, flour. mid- 
dlings $40@40.25, mixed feed $36.50@41, 
red dog $45, stock feed $37, and cotton- 
seed meal $39.50@44.50. 

Purapetpu1a.—Offerings of millfeed 
are light and values are well maintained, 
though there is not much business passing. 
Quotations, Jan. 2, for prompt ship- 
ment, per ton: spring bran $35@35.50, 
hard winter bran $35.50@36, soft winter 
bran $36.50@37, standard middlings 
$34.50@35, flour middlings $38@40 as to 
quality, and red dog $45@46. 

Battimore.—Spring bran and standard 
middlings are firmer. Other grades are 
unchanged, with demand light. Quota- 
tions on Dec. 31, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $34@34.50; soft winter bran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $33.50@34; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red dog, $44 
@45. 

PirrssurcH.—Higher prices and more 
activity were the principal features of 
the millfeed market last week. The bulk 





29.50 @29.75 
@ 





*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, Jan. 


5, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 
E Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Baltimore 
Spring bran ..... G. stes @DSD.00 8. .cc CMG. Be cc sn Oe cee Gece QGeeese Gu cc.  QG866E 
Hard winter bran. 26.50@27.00 28.00@28.50 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... cece @e cece eee» @.u... 29.00@29.50 35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings*. 28.50@29.75 .....@26.50 28.50@29.00 .....@..... .....@34.50 
Flour middlingst.. 30.00@31.00 30.00@33.00 30.50@31.00 31.50@32.50 38.00@39.00 
ee ere 37.00@40.00 36.00@40.00 .....@.ccee cee @aee, 44.00 @45.00 
, Buffalo Philadelphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... Be cces @31.50 $35.50@36.50 $35.75@36.25 $32.00@33.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran. .....@.... 36.00@36.50 .....@..... 832.00@33.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. @..... 36.50@387.00 .....@..... 32.560@33.50 29.00@32.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@31.50 35.00@35.50 35.75@36.00 31.50@32.50 34.00@37.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@35.00 39.00@41.00 -@40.00 35.50@37.00 .....@..... 
Bed dog ...ccsece cecee @40.00 45.00@46.00 -@45.00 46.00@47.00 .....@..... 
Spring bran Shorts Middlings 
TOR cae scccs. $1. $33.00 $40.00 
qWinnipeg ....... 24.00 26.00 steee 


{Fort William basis. 
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of the bookings, however, were for 
rompt shipment. Offerings continued 
ight. Quotations, per ton: standard 
middlings $32.50@33.50, flour middlings 
$34.50@35.50, spring wheat bran $33@34, 
red dog $43@44; cottonseed oil meal, 43 
per cent protein $41.75, 41 per cent 
$39.75, 36 per cent $37.75. ; 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattte.—The tone of the millfeed 
market was somewhat firmer last week, 
but prices were unchanged. Good pas- 
ture conditions, however, are restricting 
demand. Washington mill-run was quot- 
ed on Jan. 2 at $31 ton, coast, in straight 
cars. Montana feed is arriving freely on 
old sales. Montana mills quoted $32 ton 
for mixed feed, January shipment, and 
$32.50 for February and March. 


San Francisco.—Feed demand was 
slow, but prices remained unchanged last 
week. Kansas red bran was quoted on 
Jan. 2 at $36 ton, and Montana standard 
bran and mill-run at $36, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco, northern standard bran 
and mill-run being $33@34, white bran 
from the Pacific Northwest $36@36.50, 
low grade flour $52@53, and middlings 
$45@47. Excellent weather conditions 
throughout California are one reason for 
the slack demand, the continued low price 
for barley also being a factor. 


PortLanp.— With the coming of colder 
weather, a stronger tone has developed 
in the millfeed market. More inquiries 
came from northern sections, but there 
was small change in the southern situa- 
tion. Mill-run was quoted on Jan. 2 at 
$33 ton, and middlings at $45. 


CANADA 

Toronto.—The demand for feed is 
greater than the supply, as mills are not 
producing at their full capacity. Prices 
are held firmly at the old levels. Few 
car lots are available. Quotations, Dec. 
81: bran $31 ton, shorts $33 and mid- 
dlings $40, jute, mixed cars, spot cash, 
delivered, Ontario points. For export to 
the United States, bran with mill-run 
screenings was quoted at $23 ton and 
shorts at $25, f.o.b., cars, Fort William. 


Winnirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts is only fair. As the output of 
flour is also somewhat small, supply and 
demand are about equal, and there are 
no stocks of any volume on hand. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 2: Fort William basis, bran 
$24 ton and shorts $26; Saskatchewan, 
bran $24 and shorts $26; Alberta, bran 
$25 and shorts $27; British Columbia, 
bran $27@29 and shorts $29@31; Pacific 
Coast, bran $32 and shorts $34. 


Montreat.— Strong demand marked 
the millfeed market last week, both for 
local and country account, and a fair 
business was done. Closing prices, Jan. 
2: bran $30.25@31.25 ton, shorts $382.25@ 
33.25, middlings $39.25@40.25, with bags, 
ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


EUROPE 

Lonnon, Enea., Dec. 16.—Millfeed has 
not been well maintained. Bran continues 
in fair demand, but prices are inclined to 
ease, with sellers at about £7 12s 6d ton, 
ex-mill. Middlings show a decline, with 
larger offerings. Sellers are prepared to 
meet buyers, the general asking price be- 
ing £7 15s ton, ex-mill. Plate pollards on 
passage are easier, with sellers at £6 1s 
3d. Fancy Plate middlings are offered 
for November-December shipment at £7 
15s. Cotton cakes continue quiet at £7 
2s 6d ton, ex-mill. Cake made from 
Bombay seed is also lower at £6. 


Betrast, Iretanp, Dec. 14.—Mill offals 
are slightly easier, especially imported 
brans, but local millers have not made 
any change, best broad white bran being 
about £10 ton, delivered, Belfast or Dub- 
lin. Stocks are light, and anything sold 
is going straight into consumption. It is 
not expected that there will be any fur- 
ther decline during the winter. Common 
red brans are quoted at £8 10s@£8 l5s. 
Sharps, pollards and middlings are £10 
@£11 ton. 













The Canadian deputy minister of agri- 
culture recently said that, of all the agri- 
cultural countries in the world, Canada 
stands first as regards ratio of increase of 
production in the last 25 years. He stat- 
ed that the wheat production in 1925 was 
over 600 per cent greater than in 1900; 
oats, 200 per cent; barley, 500; rye, 600; 
forage, 200. 
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Flaxseed is firm. Offerings are fairly 


light. Prices at northwestern terminals 
are high, compared with the quotations 
for Argentine seed. Markets in the 
United States and Canada continue stub- 
bornly to resist bearish influences from 
Argentina. Weather conditions in that 
country were favorable last week for the 
flax harvest, and some factors in the 
trade are of the opinion that the export- 
able surplus will be twice that of a year 
ago. The amount of the 1925 crop left 
in this country has been estimated to 
approximate 4,500,000 bus. Deducting 
from this total 2,000,000 bus for seeding, 
the total amount remaining would be but 
2,500,000 bus available between now and 
the next harvest. 

The prices of linseed oil meal are un- 
changed, although demand has picked up 
considerably since the holidays. Export 
demand is quiet, Europe buying from 
hand to mouth. Crushers are at sea as 
to what prices this product will bring in 
the future. Cake is down $1 ton from 
the quotation of a week ago. Oil went 
through the usual holiday dullness last 
week, 

Mryneapouis.—An exceptionally good 
domestic demand for linseed oil meal dur- 
ing the past three or four days is re- 
ported by local crushers. Inquiry is quite 
general. Shipping directions are abun- 
dant, and deliveries have been somewhat 
delayed. Stocks on hand are reduced to 
an absolute minimum. At Minneapolis, 
meal is quoted at $45@45.50 ton, Chicago 
$47@47.50, Toledo $48@48.50, and Buf- 
falo $49. 

The export demand for cake is com- 
paratively quiet, European buyers pur- 
‘hasing only for immediate needs. Oil 
cake is quoted at $47.25 ton, f.a.s., New 
York. ; 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1925, to 
Jan. 2, 1926, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts— -—Shipments— 
1925-26 1924-25 1925-26 1924-25 





Minneapolis ... 7,787 9,989 1,920 2,903 
Duluth ....... 8,255 14,809 6,802 13,431 
Totals ...... 16,042 24,798 8,722 16,334 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
| flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis -———Duluth——\, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. May 
Dec. 29...$2.56 2.54 2.56 2.54 2.59% 


Dec, 30... 2.51% 2.49% 2.51% 2.49% 2.54% 
Dec. 31... 2.52% 2.49% 2.53 2.51 2.55% 
Jan. i, 3. Holidays 

Jan. 4 ... 356 2.538% 2.52% ...... 2.68 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing Jan. 2, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7—Receipts——, -——In store— 
1926 1925 1924 1926 1925 1924 
Minneapolis 74 206 72 1,092 453 645 
Duluth .... 44 35 55 1,299 1,092 450 











Totals .. 118 241 127 2,391 1,545 1,095 

DoututnH.—Apart from what aid the 
flaxseed market receives from wheat and 
coarse grains, pit conditions virtually 
dominate the present situation, with trad- 
ers following turns closely and not tak- 
ing chances of getting caught in sudden 
swings. There is very little interest in 
the current month, although the price 
trend in it is lower. The close on Jan. 4 
registered a net 744c decline from Dec. 
28. On the other hand, May was within 
le of the previous week’s close by Jan. 4. 
Choice cash flaxseed is scarce under a 
very light movement in from the coun- 
try. Anything in this class is wanted by 
the crushing trade. 


MitwavKker.— While cottonseed meal is 
inclined to rule easy, linseed meal is rela- 
tively firm under a moderate demand and 
small offerings. Crushers are not inclined 
to press offerings, and demand seems to 
be improving, although it is not heavy. 
Nominal quotation, Jan. 2, f.o.b., Milwau- 
kee, $47@47.50 ton. 

Bosron.—A nominal demand for lin- 
seed meal prevails, with very little being 
offered for shipment. Prices are held 
higher, meal on Jan. 2 being quoted at 
$54.50 ton, in 100-lb sacks. There are no 
offerings by local resellers. 


Cuicaco.—There is a firmer undertone 
in the linseed oil meal market, and prices 








have been advanced about 50c ton. De- 
mand also is much improved, country 
dealers coming in for single cars, and 
mixers taking larger lots. A few pur- 
chases of round lots were reported. Lin- 
seed meal was quoted, Jan. 2, at 47@ 
47.50 ton, Chicago. 

Burrato.—There is a good inquiry for 
oil meal, and the export demand is keep- 
ing stocks cleaned up. Mills quoted meal 
at $49 ton, on Jan. 2. 

Prrrssurcu.—Linseed oil meal sales 
improved considerably last week, and 
prices were materially higher. Quotation, 
Jan. 2, $52.20 ton. 

Toronto.—Linseed meal has been in 
fair demand. The price is unchanged, 
and on Dec. 81 it sold at $58.25 ton, car- 
loads, f.o.b., Ontario or Quebec points. 

Wrxnirec.—An excellent demand is 
reported for oil cake and meal. Local 
mills state that sales are large, and that 
both local and outside buying is easily 
absorbing their output. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations, Jan. 2: oil cake, 
ton lots, in bags, $43, and oil meal $45. 
Demand for flaxseed has been dull but 
steady, and prices have registered a 
slight advance, closing Dec. 31 at $2.21 
bu. 





FEED SHORTAGE HURTS DAIRYMEN 
Oxtanoma Crry, Oxra.—One of the 
most serious feed shortages of a quarter 
century in Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas 
and New Mexico in 1925 drove hundreds 
of small dairymen out of business and 
decreased the hog population by probably 
over 1,000,000. Agricultural organiza- 
tions and commercial clubs in these states 
plan in 1926 to stabilize the dairy indus- 
try and restock farms with hogs. A west- 
ern Texas leader in agriculture says that 
the panhandle and plains sections should 
add 750,000 to its hog population this 
year. Concentration in the dairy indus- 
try is forecast. Surveys show that prac- 
tically all dairies of these states that were 
able to get feed were prosperous in 1925. 





November Feed Exports 
Exports of fee# from the United States in 
November, 1925, as ‘reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
Bran and Screen- mill- 














To— middlings ings feeds 
DOMMAPE oc ccccccccs eeces ceses 49 
GOPTRORY ccccccccces ae 
WOON cscccscncioce (Ceese Ceeee 15 
United Kingdom .... <ceosce scesers 65 
COMBED cocccccccccce e005 sesce 58 
PORGIG .cccccccccses TZ weces 10 
BEOERGO occscsoccecses OF cecss eecce 
Newfoundland ....... csecs scesce 57 
CG cc Sevesccsccces 39 26 691 
Other West Indies.. | rrr 1 
Other countries ..... BS cence 1 

-. «STEEL EE 222 280 947 
Totals—October ...... 120 509 1,370 

September ......... 237 793 909 

BMBEM ceccccccccce 228 108 447 

GOIF svccccvecccccese 207 ese 584 

GOD cecvecvecocsces 208 289 929 

BGT ci veseccccsweewes 228 919 1,583 

BOOT crccesccececes 135 30 1,330 

BEOPOR: ccccvecccoses 908 315 2,632 

February “7 784 224 3,070 

January ..... - 201 282 2,235 

December ... 589 669 1,153 

November 535 765 3,510 

r— Oil cake——, --Oil meal— 
Cotton- Cotton- 

To— seed Linseed seed Lins’d 
Belgium ..... Tr 4,485 eee 667 
Denmark .... 29,829 eee TT ve0 
Germany .... 6,045 ese 3,203 qe5 
Irish Free St.. 392 ese 4,368 ae 
Netherlands. . «++ 16,876 1,400 eee 
Norway ...... éew see ,264 ee 
U. Kingdom 1,120 574 4,363 sas 
Canada ...... eve es 922 229 
Panama ..... 1 
Mexico ....... 3 53 
CUBR -.cccccece 826 1 
Oth. W. Indies ose ees 
Oth. countries eee coe 2 

Totals ..... 37,389 21,935 16,421 901 

Totals— 
October ..... 32,889 19,980 17,658 223 
September 9,218 27,808 5,025 237 
August ...... 13,655 23,942 3,157 179 
SUE scccccece 12,104 20,440 7,653 894 
SURO cocecsces 15,239 21,182 1,055 367 
BMBY cccccscce 13,684 24,991 149 624 
BOOED cecccice 7,810 28,517 944 355 
PEE ss ce cece 32,507 39,677 7,414 585 
February .... 25,370 31,870 12,908 1,195 
January -..... 37,350 32,604 27,603 408 
December .... 50,167 30,982 39,199 588 
November .... 57,228 29,700 32,516 3,473 





HISTORIC MILL BURNED 

Berne, Pa.—The Monarch Roller Mills 
here, which was one of the landmarks 
of Berks County, was totally destroyed 
by fire on the night of Dec. 28. The loss 
is placed at $15,000, with partial insur- 
ance. The mill was owned and operated 
by Aaron Wagner and Oscar A. Stitzel. 
There were large quantities of wheat, 
feed and grist in the building. All of 
the machinery is a total loss. The mill 
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was erected when Indians were numerous 
in that section, and the sturdy stone 
walls of the mill were used to shelter the 
white settlers. Before it was remodeled 
into a modern mill, the portholes used 
as a means to repel the Indians were 
still evident. The fire is believed to 
have been caused by a defective electric 
light wire. Plans are under way to re- 
build. 


CHRISTIANSON ATTACKS 
OPPONENTS OF CHANNEL 





Mryweapouis, Minn.—Theodore Chris- 


tianson, governor of Minnesota, scored 
opponents of the $50,000,000 tidewater 
project which would link the Middle 
West with the sea, in an address at the 
opening meeting of a two-day session of 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association, held at Minneapolis, Jan. 
5-6. He declared that commercial inter- 
ests of New York had placed barriers in 
the way, and that the Middle West, by 
virtue of its economic assets, might well 
take a militant attitude in an effort to 
obtain construction of the channel to the 
Atlantic. 

Mr. Christianson traced the history of 
the movement for a water road to the sea 
from its initiation, 34 years ago, down to 
the present time. He intimated that op- 
ponents of the project now advocated are 
swayed by sectional jealousy, naming 
New York specifically. 

“How far can the nation be prosperous 
if every part of it is not free to move 
forward to a realization of its fullest 
possibilities, if any section is denied op- 
portunity to achieve its legitimate pros- 
perity?” Mr. Christianson asked. He 
urged delegates to the congress to return 
to their homes at the conclusion of the 
gathering and promulgate the militant 
spirit. Representatives of 21 states and 
Canadian provinces in the midcontinent 
attended the convocation. 





FLAXSEED RATE REVISION 


ADVOCATED BY COMMISSION 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—A proposal that 
the Minnesota railroad and warehouse 
commission should revise the intrastate 
rates on flaxseed was suggested by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
decision handed down on Jan. 4, in the 
case of the railroad commissioners of 
South Dakota versus the Chicago Great 
Western and other roads of the North- 
west participating in the handling of flax- 
seed. The existing rate basis was termed 
“improper,” the Commission finding that 
rates on flaxseed should bear relation to 
those on wheat. It was pointed out that 
the rates on flaxseed are “unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceed the con- 
temporaneous wheat rates by more than 
12 per cent.” The Commission recom- 
mended that a revision be made to coun- 
teract the present tariff to Minneapolis 
and Duluth, which was declared prejudi- 
cial to South Dakota. 





STRESSES IMPORTANCE OF 
REPORT ON STOCKS 


In mailing a blank to millers on which 
to prepare a report on the stocks of 
flour and wheat held on Dec. 31, 1925, the 
amount of flour manufactured in the last 
six months of 1925, and other information 
necessary for the compilation of the re- 
ports on these subjects which are pre- 
pared every six months by the Federa- 
tion, A. P. Husband, secretary of that or- 
ganization, requests that millers should 
treat the reports with the utmost urgency. 
He points out that, unless the reports are 
received promptly, the Federation state- 
ment is delayed, and the information then 
becomes of little value; further, he states 
that, unless all those to whom the blanks 
are sent, report, the data secured is not 
really representative. 

Millers are therefore urged by the sec- 
retary to co-operate, not only with the 
Federation, but also with the industry as 
a whole, by sending in their reports as 
quickly as possible. It is mentioned that 
the Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce will also 
probably require this information, and 
millers are likewise requested to give the 
report for the bureau their closest atten- 
tion. 











MAIXED FEEDS 
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Cuicaco.—There is a much better feel- 
ing in the mixed feed market, although 
business has not increased to any extent. 
The higher grain markets have stimu- 
lated interest, and as soon as the inven- 
tory period is out of the way, manufac- 
turers look for good buying. It is said 
that mixers are having some trouble with 
the quality of cottonseed meal, and that 
they are getting considerable damaged 
seed from the South. 


Sr. Lovis.—Due to the holidays, buying 
of mixed feed last week was confined to 
necessity, and practically all sales were 
for immediate shipment. Stocks are very 
low throughout the South, however, and it 
is probable that January will witness an 
improvement. High grade dairy feeds 
were quoted, Jan. 2, at $45 ton, high 
grade horse feed at $32@33, and scratch 
feed at $44. 

NasHvitLE.—Trade in mixed feed is 
quiet. Prices are up $1@2. Better busi- 
ness is expected in the next few weeks. 
Quotations, Jan. 2: horse feed, 100-Ib 
bags, ton, at Nashville, $32.50@44; dairy 
feed, $35@47; scratch poultry feed, $45 
@55; mash poultry feed, $63@73. 

Mempuis.—Because of the holidays, 
buying of feed was confined to absolute 
necessities last week. Colder weather and 
light supplies indicate more activity in 
the near future. Higher raw materials 
are causing firmer prices. The reports 
made at a recent salesmen’s conference 
here showed a very large expansion in the 
volume of poultry feed sold during 1925. 
Dairy feeds are selling more freely than 
ever before in the South. 


Toronto.—The prices of mixed feed 
did not change last week. The volume of 
business done was smaller, owing to the 
holidays. Quotations, Dec. 31: oats and 
barley chop $43.25 ton, crushed oats 
$44.25, feed wheat $57.25, cracked corn 
$46.25, feed corn meal $44.25, cottonseed 
meal $57.25, chick feed $52.25@54.25, de- 
livered, Ontario points. 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets an Monday, Jan. 4, and on 
the co1responding date in 1925, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market 
Bureau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 1926 
SUE sh aebs $4405.00% 0's $31.00 $26.00@26.50 
Pure wheat bran ..... 31.50 26.50@27.00 
DEED 4s oceccveeee 33.00 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 28.00@29.00 





ee, GE aveececiveaes 42.00 34.00@37.00 
ES eee 32.50 28.00@29.00 
Old process oil meal.. 48.00 44.50@45.00 
NE vi eh ob.5 0.06.46 6.00% 4 34.50@35.50 
Middlings* . 34.00 @34.50 
ET 6 wad soe teed 45.00 @45.50 
Duluth— 
SE abdb e600 doeebenee 31.50 26.00@27.00 
PEED 5 60400026665 31.50 26.00@26.50 
Flour middlings ...... 36.00 27.00@29.00 
Country mixed feed .. 32.50 29.00@29.50 
fo err 42.00 38.00@39.00 
St. Louis— 
SE 65.000 6s 60060 seees 31.50 28.00@28.50 


Brown shorts ........ 32.50 32.50@33.50 
Gray shorts .. - 35.50 34.50@35.00 








Gat fee@ 2.0 --- 13.60 7.50@ 8.50 
Hominy feed ......... 39.50 28.00@28.50 
Buffalo— 
ey MN  6.65663.0%.006 35.50 31.50@32.00 
Bran ...cceeceseceeees 35.00 30.50@31.00 
Standard middlings ... 37.50 30.50@31.00 
Flour middlings ...... 2.00 35.00@35.50 
GS ee 46.50 39.00@39.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... 42.00 32.50@33.50 
Te CE op Gaeececececes 47.00 49.00@49.50 
Kansas City— 
ee MME oo ee cucssoee J 26.50 @ 27.00 
PK seeccccuccccceces 26.00 @26.50 
Brown shorts ....... 29.00 @ 29.50 
Gree MONO 6ccccccecs 35 30.00 @32.00 
Oe WO “se vewcceccsnes 39.00@41.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 40.50 36.00@36.50 
Pure bran ............ 39.00 35.00@35.50 
EE WE nb ss ccsees 39.00 34.00@35.00 
Spring middlings ..... 41.50 34.00@34.50 
Red dog ..........+.. 50.50 42.00@43.50 
Flour middlings ...... 46.50 36.00@41.00 
Milwaukee— 
We UmMCG? DORM 2. dcctccce 33.70 29.20@29.70 
BD ‘cuadevccevess cces 33.50 29.00@29.50 
Middlings ............ 35.50 28.50@29.00 
Flour middlings ...... 38.00 30.00@31.00 
MOE GOD sa ddd cc cccees 43.50 36.00@39.00 
MO BOOS ccccncvcccses 32.50 24.50@25.00 
Old process oil meal... 49.50 47.00@47.50 
Cottonseed meal ...... 47.50 36.50@40.50 
Hominy feed ......... 48.50 29.00@30.00 
Reground oat feed .... 14.00 8.50@ 9.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 36.00 34.50@35.50 
Hominy feed* .......... 54.00 36.00@36.50 
Gluten feedt? .......... 40.80 .....@38.90 
*Boston. fChicago. $100 Ibs. 









































































































































Demand for corn products has picked 
up somewhat following the earlier holi- 


day dullness. In Chicago, buying was 
especially free last week, some distribu- 
tors contracting for their needs for 60 
days. A general interest in corn prod- 
ucts is reported to be manifested by 
bakers. Sales have increased. Hominy 
is steady. Prices of corn meal are un- 
changed to slightly higher. 

Fluctuations in wheat were less no- 
ticeably reflected in the corn market last 
week. However, on Jan. 4, futures de- 
veloped marked strength, traceable to 
the upturn in wheat. Primary receipts 
were liberal last week, and there was an 
increase in visible supplies. Deliveries 
on Chicago December totaled 7,500,000 
bus during December. Cash demand for 
corn is fair. Rain and generally unfavor- 
able weather in the corn belt have delayed 
the crop movement to terminals. 

Minneapouis.—The trading basis in 
corn switched to May at about the pre- 
vailing difference when December went 
out. Receipts of corn were heavy over 
the three-day holiday, but were well 
cleaned up and have now declined. Farm- 
ers appear to dislike present prices and 
are inclined to use more corn for feeding 
purposes. Moreover, the recent wet 
weather has delayed the country move- 
ment. There has been no increase in the 
amount of No. 3 corn coming to market 
during the past three or four days. The 
poultry trade is taking kiln-dried corn, 
which is dvailable in ample amounts. 
Good yellow meal corn is scarce. Driers 
are picking out the best No. 5 and No. 6 
in yellow corn, and are drying that to 
No. 3 grade. Mixed corn is slow on the 
better grades, unless there is very high 
color. Quotations: No. 3 yellow 4@8c 
under Chicago May, No. 4 yellow 12@14c 
under, No. 5 yellow 17@22c under, No. 6 
yellow 23@27c under; No. 3 mixed 12@ 
15c under, No. 4 mixed 17@2Ic under, 
No. 5 mixed 22@24c under, No. 6 mixed 
26@28e under. 

Sr. Lovis.—Demand for corn was rath- 
er light last week, and prices were largely 
governed by the option market. Offerings 
also were light. Receipts were 141 cars, 
against 366 in the previous week. Cash 
prices, Dec. 31: No. 3 corn 77c bu, No. 4 
corn 73@75c, No. 5 corn 70c; No. 3 yel- 
low 76@78c, No. 4 yellow 75@7ic, No. 5 
yellow 70@71c; No. 4 white, 74@75c. 
Corn products were quoted, Jan. 2: stand- 
ard meal, $2.10@2.20 per 100 lbs; cream 
meal, $2.30@2.50; corn flour, $2.45@2.55. 

New Orteans.—Demand for corn was 
fair last week. A total of 6,400 bus was 
exported, of which Havana took 5,000. A 
total of 2,705 bags corn meal were moved, 
Kingston taking 1,375. Prices on Dec. 
81: No. 2 yellow corn $1.02 bu, No. 3 
$1.01; No. 2 white $1.02, No. 3 $1.01; 
hominy feed, $1.77 per 100 lbs; grits, 
$2.10 in 98’s; standard meal, $2; cream 
meal, $2.10 in 98’s; yellow chops, $1.93 
in 98's. 

Mempuis.—Higher prices for corn and 
corn meal have failed to stimulate the de- 
mand, as the trade feels dubious about 
the advance holding. Quotation, Dec. 
831: cream, basis 24’s, in car lots, Mem- 
phis, $3.85@4.20 bbl. Receipts of corn 
are light, but quotations are up several 
cents. Track prices, Dec. 31: No. 3 white, 
83c bu; No. 3 mixed, 82c; No. 3 yellow, 
85c. 

Kansas Crry.—Corn and corn goods 
continue to advance. Demand for both 
is somewhat improved. Cash prices, Jan. 
2: white corn, No. 2 78@80c bu, No. 3 
IBY@iIT¥%oc, No. 8 73%2@75ce; yellow 
corn, No. 2 78@80c, No. 3 754%2.@77%ac, 
No. 4 7314@75 ec; mixed corn, No. 2 7642 
@78ce, No. 3 7T5@Tic, No. 4 T2@T4c; 
cream meal, $4.20 bbl,—basis car lots, 
Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks; corn 
bran, $29 ton; hominy feed, $29. 

Cuicaco.—The cash corn market was 
unsettled last week, but averaged higher 
than futures. Receipts were 1,228 cars, 
against 1,484 for the corresponding week 
of 1924. Deliveries on contracts during 
December were 8,561,000 bus, the largest 
in years. Country holders are selling 
corn on all bulges. Country purchases 
to arrive this week are estimated at 750,- 
000 bus. Shipping sales aggregated 2,- 
012,000 bus for December. No. 2 yellow 


was quoted on Dec. 31 at 83%4c bu, No. 4 

yellow at 7542@77c, No. 5 yellow 72@ 
73c; No. 4 mixed 74@75c, No. 5 mixed 73 
@73%¥%ec; No. 4 white 7542@76%ec, No. 5 
white 73c. There was freer buying of 
corn goods last week, some distributors 
contracting for their needs for 60 days, 
although most sales were in small lots. 
Bakers are becoming more interested in 
corn products, and sales show a healthy 
increase. Corn flour was quoted on Jan. 
2 at $2.10@2.30 per 100 lbs, corn meal 
$2.05@2.15, cream meal $2.05@2.15, and 
hominy $2.05@2.15. 

Puiapetpaia.—The corn market is 
quiet, but steady under light offerings. 
Receipts last week, 205,698 bus; exports, 
193,787; stock, 292,134. Quotation, Jan. 
2: No. 3 yellow, new kiln-dried, 87@ 
88c bu. Corn goods are dull and un- 
changed. Supplies are small but ample. 
Quotations, Jan. 2, in 100-Ib sacks: kiln- 
dried granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.55@2.75; white cream meal, 
fancy, $2.55@2.75; pearl hominy and 
grits, $2.55@2.75. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts for the four 
days last week were 591,030 bus, 590,862 
by rail and 168 by boat. Sales included 
white, yellow and mixed at prices rang- 
ing 76@882c, according to quality, con- 
dition and location. No. 2 spot was in 
demand for export, and brought the best 
prices. Quotations on Dec. 31: No. 2 spot 
86c, No. 3 spot 83c; domestic No. 2 yel- 
low, track, 89c, nominal. Corn meal and 
hominy were steadier and more salable 
at $2.30@2.40 per 100 lbs for established 
quality. 

Burrato.—Buyers lost all interest in 
the corn market last week as futures ad- 
vanced. There was a general inclination 
to wait and fill wants with the arrivals 
of this week, which, it is reported, will 
be larger. While mills are doing a steady 
business in corn goods, it is not of the 
usual proportion, and there is no effort 
being made to force sales until after in- 
ventories have been completed. Corn feed 
meal was offered on Jan. 2, at $33 ton, 
cracked corn $36, and table meal $2.35 
per 100 lbs. 

Boston.—Demand for corn meal is 
slow, with the market held slightly firm- 
er. On Jan. 2 granulated yellow in 100-lb 
sacks was quoted at $2.45, bolted yellow 
at $2.40, and feeding meal and cracked 
corn at $2. There is a good demand for 
hominy feed at $37.50 ton. Gluten feed 
is quiet at $46.05, and gluten meal at 
$55.80. 

NasHvitLteE.—Demand for corn in the 
South is moderate. Receipts continue 
fairly liberal, the movement being from 
Ohio River points. Prices are strong 
and higher. Quotations, at Nashville, 
Jan. 2: No. 2 white, 87c bu, No. 3 white 
86c; No. 2 yellow 88c, No. 3 yellow. 87c. 
The usual holiday quietness featured 
corn meal business last week. Quota- 
tions, Jan. 2: bolted, paper bags, $1.05 
bu; bulk, 98c. 

Liverroot, Ene., Dec. 16.—Corn is 
steady, with a fair inquiry for River 
Plate in the more distant positions and 
fewer offers by Argentine shippers. 
Business, however, has been on a smaller 
scale than in the previous week, and 
values are 3d qr lower. 




















| THe Buc 
Mitwavkeet. — Buckwheat remains 
largely nominal in value, as receipts are 
very small and there is not much demand. 
Interior mills -are getting a moderate 
quantity of flour business, and are sup- 
plying their milling needs from near-by 
points. Nominal quotations, Jan. 2, per 
100 Ibs: silver hull, $1.70@1.80; Japanese, 
$1.85@1.90. 

Burrato.—Some deliveries of buck- 
wheat on old sales were made last week, 
but no new business was accomplished. 
Buyers appear to feel that present asking 
prices are too high. Quotation, on Jan. 
2, $1.80 per 100 lbs. 

Puiapetput1a.—Buckwheat flour is in 
small supply and firm. Quotations, Jan. 
2, $3.75@4 per 98-lb sack. 

Toronto.—Buckwheat is not coming 
out freely but, as demand is slow, the 
scarcity is not keenly felt. Prices were 
reduced Ic last week. Good quality buck- 
wheat was quoted, Dec. 31, at 67@72c bu, 
in car lots, on track, country points. 
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jrain, Milling and the Baking Industry 


Press Comments on Fluctuating Wheat Markets 


HE fact that the wheat market, re- 

sponding to various stimuli, con- 

tinues to fluctuate in spite of at- 
tempts to stabilize it, has recently been 
the subject of editorial comment in sev- 
eral trade journals and newspapers. At- 
tention is called to what is termed the in- 
effectiveness of methods designed to limit 
price swings, and direct or indirect refer- 
ence is made to the failure of the Chicago 
Board of Trade successfully to curb 
sharp fluctuations. 

In somewhat ironic vein, the Wall 
Street News (New York) publishes an 
editorial under the caption, “Wry Bread,” 
saying: 

“For the sake of consistency and on 
behalf of the honor of our friends in the 
farm bloc at Washington we feel it in- 
cumbent upon us at the moment to take 
up, temporarily at least, the cudgel of 
criticism which the brethren now closeted 
with pending congressional legislation of 
other sorts have seen fit momentarily to 
lay down. We do this because the situa- 
tion has shown most alarming signs of 
getting out of hand. 

“Wheat, that maker and breaker of 
the backbone of America, has had the 
audacity to advance for net gains on the 
week of over 12c bu. . . . This is really 
an alarmingly sharp price fluctuation, and 
coming so soon after the announcements 
of the Chicago Board of Trade in the 
matter of new measures for limiting the 
range of price swings, we cannot help 
but feel that there has been dirty work at 
the crossroads, somewhere.” 

Grain Life (St. Louis) remarks tersely: 

“Wheat has had a good, healthy ad- 
vance. It has not been built up by the 
strong arm methods of the bull clique 
like last year. Those pyramiders of last 
year were building on sand, and when 
their foundation caved in they went 
crashing down and were lost in the ruins.” 

In an editorial, entitled “Stabilized 
Wheat Markets!” the Modern Miller 
(Chicago) observes: 

“The stabilizing of the wheat markets 
has not been solved. Chicago December 
advanced 642c on Dec. 3 and on Dec. 4 
made a further advance, and then broke 
7c from the high point. This looks like 
violent markets, and it further indicates 
that official efforts at stabilizing have not 
been effective. Nor can this be laid at 
the door of professional trading. Dam- 
age to the Argentine crop, and Russia a 
mythical exporter, started a general buy- 
ing. Europe turned buyer—the world 
switched to the buying side. The pre- 
dominant factor was trade buying—not 
professional, and not the general public. 

“It invites the question, How can mar- 
kets be stabilized when sentiment 
switches from a general bearish attitude 
to active buying? When markets appear 
to be strong and advancing, there is a 
concentration on the buying side. When 
the world turns seller, as it did late in 
August, there will be violent market de- 
clines. We do not pretend to say that 
there has not been professional specula- 
tive trading. Speculators were only one 
class in the world to switch to the buying 
side.” 

The National Grain Journal (Minne- 
apolis), commenting upon the report that 
the food council in England is to inquire 
into the recent extreme rise in wheat 
prices, has this to say: 

“There are various ways in which a 
group in Russia, which could control ex- 
ports and also control crop news, might 
have worked out some financial advantage 
by temporarily deceiving the rest of the 
world, or, if financial gain was not an 
object, might have derived satisfaction 
from creating some disturbance, but we 
doubt whether any Russian policy would 
be found to have been more than a minor 
factor in the general results. 

“Real facts about the Argentine crop 
as compared with the news given.out from 





that country, and the entry of the public 
mob into the speculative field, are other 
factors to be investigated and appraised. 
In the meantime Canada has been bene- 
fiting enormously by the rise in prices, 
and cannot be charged with having done 
anything to cause it.” 

The British Baker (London) views the 
matter in this light: 

“Most people, even those who manufac- 
ture their thunder in the cloistral atmos- 
phere of laboratories, think they are en- 
titled to write or speak about the price 
of wheat. They dip their pens in vinegar 
to add to the acidity of their words 
against critics of the bread trade, and 
sally forth to speak about wheat prices 
with the optimism of a tourist who has 
just started his annual vacation. We 
have to be very careful in our observa- 
tions on matters on which we cannot claim 
expert knowledge. 

“In the autumn it seemed that there 
would be an abundance of wheat avail- 
able this season. But there was always 
the reservation that average yields at 
least would be secured in the southern 
hemisphere. Any serious damage in Aus- 
tralia or Argentina would put a new face 
on the situation. The experts tell us not 
only that a certain amount of damage 
has occurred, but that the Canadian crop 
is not so large as was estimated, and 
every one knows that Russia has misled 
the entire world as to the quantity of 
wheat she would be able to export. 

“There is no question of a shortage, 
but the margin between supply and de- 
mand has been greatly narrowed, and the 
impossibility of getting anything more 
than approximate estimates in each case 
constitutes an element of uncertainty that 
is sure to influence prices. If official esti- 
mates only were the guide, perhaps prices 
would be less erratic; but as official esti- 
mates are by no means infallible, they 
have not earned enough confidence for 
exclusive authority. . . . 

“Another singular feature of the situa- 
tion that escapes attention is that the 
principle of co-operation that has proved 
so obnoxious to business men in this coun- 
try is contributing to higher prices in the 
wheat market. . . . It is this system as 
much as anything else that tends to keep 
the market on the jump. Wheat buyers 
look forward, and flour buyers do the 
same. Every purchase they make is with 
an eye on this or that crop here or there, 
from the time it is sown until it is reaped, 
and in the interval all sorts of things 
might threaten its safety, every time to 
influence prices.” 

In an editorial, entitled “Rigging the 
Market,” the Price Current-Grain Re- 
porter (Chicago) observes: 

“The dissemination of incorrect and 
highly misleading foreign information, by 
those over whom the exchanges have no 
control, presents one of the most serious 
problems at this time confronting the 
grain trade, and it is one which, it seems 
to us, a joint committee from all of the 
more important exchanges might well 
give careful consideration. 

“The figures which came from Russia 
earlier in the season and those that have 
just come from Argentina are cases in 
point, and when one observes the effect 
of such misleading figures upon the mar- 
ket, and notes how sensationally such 
things are treated in literally thousands 
of publications, the wonder is that more 
people are not led to conclude that they 
are the sole basis for grain exchange trad- 
ing. 
“Tt is exceedingly difficult to ‘head off’ a 
rumor once started, although stopping it 
- the source may be comparatively sim- 
ple.’ 





The French government has decided 
that the embargo on the exportation of 
buckwheat and rye flour shall be re- 
moved. 
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The Harbor of Rotterdam 
By L. C. Wilten 


ARIOUS causes have contributed toward the growth of Rotterdam as a port 
V of the greatest importance to the whole of Europe. Among these causes may 

be cited its favorable situation on a great river, navigable far into the conti- 
nent for river craft of the largest dimensions. Its mouth is at a most favorable 
point on the North Sea, offering easy access to ocean-going vessels. A booklet, 
published by the harbor department of public works of Rotterdam, says: 

“In the course of the last 50 years the progressive spirit of the municipal au- 
thorities and the energy of the shipowners, merchants and manufacturers of the 
city have resulted in the construction on a generous scale along the river front, in 
the neighborhood of the city, where river and ocean shipping meet, of the requisite 
great dock berths, warehouses, and loading and discharg- 
ing plants, in view of which Rotterdam may without exag- 
geration be called the best-equipped port. Just as the 
waterway from the sea is free from all obstacles, so are 
the numerous docks in open connection with the river, and 
ships can proceed by way of obliquely constructed entrances 
to the various docks to safe berths at the buoys and moor- 
ing posts or quayside, without having to pass through locks 
or under bridges. 

“In the course of the last 30 years a total dock area 
of 554 acres and a quay frontage of 10.6 miles have been 
thrown open for traffic. The corporation, as well as the 
business community, has amply provided cranes, elevators, 
and similar loading and discharging machinery. On the 
quays in the older part of the city hydraulic cranes of 
varying capacity, installed many years ago, are still in 
good working order. Besides these, as early as 1892, when 
electricity was not yet applied for the purpose in any 
other port, the new docks were equipped with electrically 
driven cranes, mostly traveling ones. Special appliances 
for moving merchandise in bulk include car hoists for the 
direct discharge of coal from freight cars into ships, gigan- 
tic transporters for moving coal, iron, ore, and gravel, and 
elevators for discharging grain from vessels. 

“Although these appliances of themselves are well worth a visit to the port, 
they are not the most remarkable objects of interest in the docks. The most remark- 
ible thing is the machinery employed for the direct transshipment of goods from 
ocean-going steamers into Rhine River craft, and vice versa. A natural consequence 
of the preponderant conveyance by water is the transshipment from ocean-going 
‘essels moored to buoys or dolphins in midstream, or in the docks; 90 per cent of the 
total quantity of goods imported is transshipped in this way. Even if a ship is 
berthed alongside a quay, as a rule she discharges her cargo into Rhine arks moored 

t the other side. A number of Rhine arks and other smaller craft cluster, as it 
vere, around the steamer. In their midst are to be seen loading and discharging 
ippliances of the most fantastic forms. It is as if a gigantic, unwieldy monster was 
being attacked by an army of smaller beings, commanded by prehistoric animals of 
extraordinary shapes. 

“As regards the floating appliances, one observes among those intended for the 
ioading and discharging of coal a greater variety than is to be found anywhere else 
in the world. Besides an army of cranes with grabs for discharging coal, etc., Rot- 
terdam possesses unusually powerful and practical special bunkering machines, which 
can move from 200 to 1,050 tons per hour. These appliances are equipped with an 
arrangement for automatic weighing. There are also adequate oil storage arrange- 
ments, 

“The floating grain elevators are deserving of special mention. These machines 
raise grain by suction from the hold of a vessel and pour it into the Rhine arks, 
weighing it automatically in the process. Of these grain suction elevators, each with 
a capacity of 200 tons, 35 are normally in operation. 

“As regards ship building and repair yards, Rotterdam can also bear comparison 
with competing ports. There are 14 floating dry docks in the port, and several 
yards for building and repairing ships.” 

Notwithstanding Rotterdam’s excellent harbor facilities, another European port, 
Antwerp, in Belgium, must not be thought eliminated as a competitor for grain 
transports, at least. The 
Gazette de Hollande re- 

is a cently published an article 
ae wah | 2 in which the advantages of 
both ports were estimated. 
It reads: “Although at 
present the port of Ant- 
werp lags far behind Rot- 
terdam as regards dis- 
charging and _ transship- 
ment facilities, this need 
not always be the case. In 
fact, Antwerp has already 
ordered new discharging 
machinery.” 

Another factor is the 
cost of discharging. A 
number of firms which 
formerly consigned grain 
via Rotterdam, now, owing 
to the difference in cost, 
transact such business 
through Antwerp. A Swiss expert, quoted in the 
Gazette de Hollande, says that the factors which count 
in the transport of grain by water from either Ant- 
werp or Rotterdam to Basel, Switzerland, are the cost 
of transshipment in both ports, the railway freights 
and the Rhine freights. These considerations result 
in it being cheaper to buy grain at Antwerp, 15,000 
tons having been bought there in one fortnight, while 
only 500 tons were purchased at Rotterdam in the 
same time. These were the first purchases during the 
present season. 

Still, there are certain disadvantages that are of 
importance in making Rotterdam the more active port. 
It is explained that the principal advantage of Ant- 
werp is the considerable difference which exists in the 
cost of discharging, which is, at Antwerp, 75 Swiss 
centimes cheaper than at Rotterdam. A German stat- 
istician, commenting on the differences between Ant- 








Roof Cranes at Rotterdam 











Harbor Scenes at Rotterdam 


werp and Rotterdam, points out that in Antwerp dis- 
charging is undertaken by the municipality, which 
charges 2.25 francs per ton, while at Rotterdam the 
charge is 67c per ton, and for some kinds of grain 
even more. The Germans are still not favorably re- 
garded at Antwerp, and have, therefore, a natural 
preference for Rotterdam. 

The advantage of lesser cost of discharging at 
Antwerp is further offset by the fact that discharging 
there is subject to all kinds of official regulations, 
while at Rotterdam, where the discharge is in private 
hands, this is not the case. This applies also to other 
goods. One may not use one’s own tugs or cranes, and 
it is not permitted to transship goods from one lighter 
to another, on the ground that such :creates difficulties 
for the customs officials. Antwerp has not, like Rot- 
terdam, a central grain organization of which all grain 
factors are members. 











TRADEMARKS 
A miller is known by the flour he makes 
And a bird by the song he sings; 
‘ A baker is known by the loaf he bakes, 
By the pleasure his savor brings; 
But the man who peddles the flour or 
bread 
Is known by the wag of the tongue in his 
hea 
And the way he can make it swing. 


A teacher is known by the life he lives 
And the thoughts that arise within; 

A showman is known for the fun he gives 
And the way he can make us grin; 

But a salesman is known for the skillful 

tact 

Which causes reluctant men to act— 

To sign where the dots begin. 


A salesman must know his maker’s goods 
As well as they were his own; 

He must also sense his clients’ moods 
Eré words can to him make known; 
He must overflow with his selling theme, 
Enthuse and describe, not connive or 

scheme, 
In a gentle yet forceful tone. 
A. W. E. 


COLLEGIATE CLOTHES 


The dumb Doras among the males have 
adopted a new uniform, and call it col- 
legiate. 

Collegiate is an educated blank for any- 
thing that an alienist can’t understand. 
It means polishing your hair with grease, 
tweezing your whiskers and wearing bell 
bottom trousers, one on each leg, that 
make the Princeton sophomores look like 
the bloomer girls. 

It’s collegiate to wear a loose flapping 
collar that makes your neck look like the 
stem of a grapefruit. 

The collegiate spends four years in col- 
lege trying to get a comprehensive grasp 
on vacuum and other byproducts. His 
only study books have been telephone and 
date. 

The collegiates do a lot of queer things ; 
rob passenger trains, shoot their parents, 
jump off roofs, drink turpentine, to 
prove that anything is all right as long 
as it ends up with a college yell. 

You never can tell what a collegiate 
‘vill do, because they have been acting 
like wheels ever since they started to rub 
axle grease on their heads, 

The way the heavy collegiate dresses 
now you got to look at him twice to fig- 
ure whether you should ask him for a 
match or tip your hat to him. 

Exvxis C. Baum. 
- * 


A Limerick 


The salesman sold flour to a buyer 
Who thought that the price would go 
higher; 
When the market declined 
The salesman resigned 
And saved being fired by a wire. 
* * 


Motorists of the United States use 
9,000,000,000 gallons of gasoline each 
year. More than half of this quantity 
is burned driving around to find a place 
to park.—Life. 

* * 

Old Colored Mammy: 
ticket fo’ Florence.” 

Ticket Agent (after 10 weary minutes 
of thumbing over railroad guides): 
“Where is Florence?” 

Old Colored Mammy: “Sittin’ over dar 
on de bench,”—Ewchange. 

* * 


“Ah wants a 


PEDESTRIAN’S LUCK 
London Bus Driver (to old gentleman 
who has just escaped being run over): 
“Nah, then, dreamy, some of you fellows 
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don’t ’arf keep your guardian angels 
busy !”-—Tit-Bits. 
. 2 


Artist: “Thought I’d do a little land- 
scape painting around here.” 

Joshua: “Don’t think ye’ll find much 
fer pictures, mister. They was a photo- 
graph feller up here last year, and he tuk 
about everything.”—Life. 


. * 
WHAT HORSEPOWER? 


Old Mose was wrestling with a balky 
mule, when a bystander asked him: “Why, 
Mose, where’s your willpower?” 

“Mah willpower’s all right,” came the 
reply, “but you ought ter come out an’ 
see dis yar animal’s won’tpower.”—Tit- 
Bits. 

. 7 

English Clergyman: “And when you 
arrive in London, my dear lady, don’t fail 
to see St. Paul’s and Westminster Ab- 
bey.” 

Fair American: “You bet, Ill rattle 
these off sure, but what I’ve been han- 
kering to see ever since I was knee-high to 
a grasshopper is the Church of England.” 
—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Guide (at ancient castle): “This is the 
moat. Are there any questions you would 
like to ask?” 

American: “Yes. How in heck could a 
fellow get one of those in his eye?”—Life. 

* . 


Mother (in course of Biblical instruc- 
tion): “And now, what beast told Eve 
that the apple would be nice to eat?” 

Small Girl (promptly): “Her 
band.” —Punch. " 


hus- 


Dr. Stiles, of Bournemouth, is urging 
mothers to sunburn their children. One 
little fellow, upon overhearing his father 
say he would like to see Willie nicely 
tanned, decided to leave home and be- 
come a pirate.—Punch. 

* . 


TUNE TO THE RIGHT 


The following is an order mailed to a 
prominent piano company: 

“Dear Sir: Please send me by mail a 
string for my piano. Have the string 
tuned to G before you send it, as my 
husband can put it in, but he can’t tune 
it. Mrs. X. 

“P,. S.—It’s the G on the right side of 
the piano.”—Science and Invention, 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WELL-KNOWN SPRING WHEAT 
milling company, making a high- 
grade reasonably priced flour, has 
openings in its organization for good 
salesmen in Illinois and eastern 
Pennsylvania, on a straight salary 
basis, or commission, or both. Ad- 
dress 461, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Aggressive salesman wanted by a mill with 
an established trade, making a real high- 
grade spring wheat flour; this is splendid 
opportunity for party that can qualify; must 
have good record and real selling ability; 
give full details in first letter. Address Can- 
non Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








A-1 HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent, 20 years’ practical milling experi- 
ence, hard and soft wheat; best of refer- 
ences from large modern milis; prefer 
mill 800 bbis up. Address 1065, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





YOUNG MAN, RECENTLY GRADUATED 
from college and son of 2 Minnesota mill- 
er, is desirous of obtaining a position in 
a mill or grain office; experience rather 
than salary main object; has had some 
experience in grain business. Address 462, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 17 YEARS’ EX- 
perience selling is desirous of connecting 
with mill making reasonably priced qual- 
ity flour; Indiana and Illinois territory 
preferred; strong baker salesman; best of 
references; salary, expense and bonus. 
Address “Chicago,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


OFFER MY SERVICES AS CONSULTING 
milling engineer to the milling industry; 
have had extensive experience in planning 
new and correcting existing mills which 
were producing inefficiently; my flow 
sheets give the maximum capacity, closest 
yields, and minimum ash content in the 
finished flour; if your mill is not produc- 
ing satisfactory results, or if you are 
planning a new unit, write me for terms 
and references. A. W. Spehr, 2115 Ran- 
dolph St, St. Paul, Minn. 














WANTED—EXPERIENCED CAR LOT 
flour salesman, metropolitan district, by 
concern with excellent mill connections. 
Reply “R,”’ care Northwestern Miller, 28 
Beaver St, New York. 


BROKERS WANTED 








BROKERAGE CONNECTION 
WANTED 


The Empire Milling Co. of Minne- 
apolis is in need of a live connec- 
tion, preferably a broker, in West 
Virginia, one who can place a high 
grade flour at a competitive price. 
If you can do this, give all particu- 
lars in first letter, stating compen- 
sation desired. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








75-BBL FLOUR MILL, FEED MILL AND 
retail coal business; storage for two car- 
loads feed; only flour and feed business in 
town; very good business; replacement 
value of this property is $65,000, but will 
sell for small fraction of this; reason for 
selling is that I am not a miller and wish 
to retire. Address 455, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 





MODERN ROLLED OATS AND FEED 
mill, located in Minneapolis; one of the 
finest plants in America, manufacturing 
rolled oats, corn flakes, rolled rye and 
feeds, with room for other products and 
expansion; completely equipped; ready for 
immediate operation, with or without 
brands; low price, easy terms; would take 
interest with experienced operators; for 
complete particulars write B. W. & Leo 
Harris Co., 2425 University Ave SE, Min- 
neapolis, 


FEED MILL IN WESTERN NEW YORK 
state—modern brick buildings, first class 
machinery with individual motors, low 
power rates; mill capacity 160 tons daily, 
storage capacity 30 cars bulk grain and 
15 cars sack feed; railroad siding, milling- 
in-transit privileges; handling feeds, 
flours, poultry supplies, etc, to large trade 
in western New York, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey; average gross busi- 
ness over 12 years about $900,000 annu- 
ally; available with or without city retail 
store; an excellent going business priced 
conservatively with reasonable’ terms. 
Osgood & Ripley, Allen Square Building, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 





St. Louis and Florida 


Minneapolis & St. Louis R.R. 
and Wabash Railway 


Only One Night to St, Louis 


Only Two Nights to Jacksonville, 
Hot Springs and New Orleans 


. You will appreciate the Popular Route 
“Tue Nortu Srar Limirep” 
City Ticket Offices 

Minneapolis, 528 Second Avenue South 


St. Paul, 21 East Fifth Street 
or Union Stations Both Cities 


Fast Freight Service 


For information as to rates or further 
particulars in regard to service, address 


J. A. Lucry D. M. Denison 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








Sterling Calculator 


A Valuable Handbook for Use 
of Canadian and United States 
Millers and Exporters in quick 
and Accurate Conversion of 
United Kingdom Quotations. 


Price per copy, $10.00 


For sale by the Canadian National Millers’ 
Association, Coristine Building, Montreal, 
Quebec, or by The Northwestern Miller, 
118 So. 6th Street, Minneapolis, Minn., 
and its branch offices. 








Fumigate 
Regularly With 


To Destroy Mill Insects 
Fumigators Chemica! Co., Inc. 
511 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 











Special Business Card Offer 


1,000 Finest QuALITY Kip Cakps in Raised 

Flexible Printing—either shiny emboss or 

dull copper-plate finishes. No plates—just 

send copy, only $10.50. 
Busuwneti-Danteure’ Press 

324 Fourth Ave. So. MINNEAPOLIS 





SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








CONTINUOUS ARC BLEACHERS FOR 
sale, four, practically new, crated, ready 
for immediate shipment; wire or write. 
Standard Mill Supply Co., 501 Waldheim 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


WE PREDICT THAT 
SOUTHERN 
BAKING 


Shares will advance to $1000 each 
Circular 12 on request 
ALBERT G. OTGEN & CO., Inc. 
16 Exchange Place New York 





Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 


Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
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